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PREFACE 


A FEw years ago I published, with not a little diffidence, a small 
volume entitled, ‘‘The Harmony of Ethics with Theology.’’ It was 
described as an ‘‘an attempt to exhibit in more accurately adjusted 
relations than those in which they commonly appear certain generally 
accepted facts and truths of our common faith.’’ The cordial recep- 
tion accorded to the views expressed, by a large number of theological 
teachers, missionaries, and pastors, seemed to justify their publication. 
Listening to the counsel of those whose judgment is worthy of respect, 
and yielding to an imperative inward impulse, I have attempted in the 
present volume a wider and more thorough discussion of the positions 
taken in my little book alluded to. 

The central thought of this treatise is that the Christian life is the 
highest mode of moral life of which man is capable, and is distinguished 
from lower forms of ethical life by its own characteristic manifestations. 
But the Christian is a man ; on the basis of his manhood a nobler man- 
hood is developed through the work of the Holy Spirit. The Christian 
life, therefore, does not replace, it rather exalts, the natural moral life 
of man. Since this is so we find the source of our knowledge of ethical 
facts and principles, in the first instance, in the normal constitution of 
man, then in the experience of Christians, and, thirdly, in the Holy 
Scriptures as bringing the believer into vital relation to Christ, whose 
moral life flows into those who are thus by a living bond united to him, 
a life of whose proper development the Holy Scriptures are the norm. 

Unfolding in systematic statement this development we consider the 
Nature, the Scope, and the Method of the Application of the Principles 
of the Christian Life. 

In discussing the Nature of Christian Ethics we consider it in two 
divisions: first, the nature of the moral agent; and, secondly, the 
nature of moral action. In treating the first division we attempt an 
analysis of man as a moral agent, and in treating the second we are 
guided by the fact that in all moral action three elements are involved : 


‘primarily, an obligatory end perceived and chosen ; secondly, a rule or 
v 
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law by which the chosen end may be attained ; and, thirdly, a motive 
impelling to action. These always coincide; they are found, not one 
apart from the others, but the three a trinity in unity. The philosopher 
Schleiermacher, according to Janet,’ ‘‘has resolved all moral ideas into . 
three fundamental ones, which are too frequently confounded, the idea 
of the good, the idea of duty, and the idea of virtue.’? This analysis 
Janet approves, and substantially adopts. ‘The order of thought fol- 
lowed in this treatise is determined by a similar analysis. We prefer, 
however, for reasons that will appear, to substitute ezd for good, al- 
though the supreme end is, we conceive, the supreme good, viz., union 
and communion with God ; for the idea of duty we substitute Jaw, the 
means to the attainment of the end ; and for the idea of virtue we sub- 
stitute motive, wherein lies the virtue of the actor. This modification, 
it will be seen, is mainly a difference of nomenclature, and does not 
denote any essential difference of view as to the constitutive elements of 
moral action; the apparent difference being due to the fact that we 
purpose to treat of the ethics of the Christian life, the distinctive char- 
acteristics of which will be more clearly brought to view by following 
the order of thought just outlined. 

As to the Scope of the Ethics of the Christian Life, it will be main- 
tained that its principles are radical and revolutionary, contemplating 
nothing less than a reconstruction from the root, of human character, 
individual and social, in all departments of thought and action. In 
a word, it contemplates the establishment of the kingdom of God 
among men. 

As to the Method of Christian Ethics it will be maintained that 
while, as has been said, its principles are radical and revolutionary, the 
application of them is biological rather than mechanical, evolutionary 
rather than catastrophic, constructive rather than anarchistic. 

The aim of the treatise thus far outlined is subsidiary to the supreme 
aim of the author, to contribute something, however humble the con- 
tribution may be, to a right apprehension of the relation of the prin- 
ciples of vital Christianity to a proper solution of the urgent practical 
ethical questions of our time. This is a matter of supreme moment ; 
for it cannot be doubted that ethics, in the application of its principles 
to individual, social, and political life, is the dominant theme of modern 
thought—a fact full of promise of good to the race. It is striking proof 
of the ascendency of ethics in the thought of our time that the ‘‘Syn- 





1“ Theory of Morals,” p. x. 
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thetic Philosophy’’ of Mr. Herbert Spencer, which, whatever view may 
be held as to his success in his vast undertaking, it must be admitted 
has exercised an influence of immeasurable power upon his generation, 
had for its main purpose, to use his own language, ‘‘ the establishment 
of rules of right conduct on a scientific basis.’ This, he conceives, is 
demanded because, as he reads the signs of the times, ‘‘ moral injunc- 
tions are losing the authority given by their supposed sacred origin.’’ 
All the preceding parts of his great work were subsidiary, he says, to 
this task, Accordingly, admonished by failing health, he deferred por- 
tions of his great argument, and hastened to his crowning conclusion in 
his ‘‘ Data of Ethics.’’ This volume, let our estimate of its intrinsic 
value be what it may, is the monumental testimony of one of the most 
acute and powerful minds of his age to the transcendent value to the 
welfare of mankind of the establishment of right ethical principles upon 
immovable foundations. That thoughtful men are intent on discover- 
ing these foundations is made interestingly evident by what Prof. Wm. 
Wallace writes in ‘‘ Mind,’’ for July, 1889, as follows: ‘‘ The flood of 
ethical treatises which has poured over Germany in the course of the 
last ten years is a sign of the times. During the third quarter of the 
century hardly a single course of lectures on ethics was offered in Ber- 
lin, and none save the theological student thought of attending such a 
lecture.’? The multiplication of societies for ethical culture, which is a 
notable token of the prevailing drift, and the publication of such jour- 
nals as ‘“‘ The International Journal of Ethics’’ indicate that the revival 
of interest in ethical studies noted by Professor Wallace will not abate, 
but rather grow, as it is increasingly seen how wide-reaching is the appli- 
cation of the principles involved. Political economy, for example, fitly 
styled the ‘‘dismal science ’’ so long as its accredited expositors ex- 
cluded ethical considerations in the construction of their systems, now 
recognizes the truth that such data are essential to a proper conception 
of human conduct in whatever relation. Jurisprudence has always laid 
its solid foundations in moral law, and the tendency is stronger than 
ever to test the value of legislation by the eternal verities. The new 
science of Sociology is a child of ethical thought, and is demanding in 
the name of the ethical imperative the attention of the world to its 
investigations. This undeniable supremacy of the ethical element in 
modern speculative and practical thought puts upon those who are 
assured that ethics can perfect itself only in religion, that Christianity 
alone holds the key to the solution of the social problems pressing for ~ 
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determination with ever increasing urgency, a duty which cannot be 
evaded, to utter in clear and earnest tones their conviction, and their 
reasons for it, and, so far as they may be able, guide the on-sweeping 
current into salutary channels. For this high task may God vouchsafe 
to his people the requisite spiritual insight ! 


‘* Hushed be the noise and the strife of the schools, 
Volume and pamphlet, sermon and speech, 
The lips of the wise and the prattle of fools ; 
Let the Son of Man teach ! 
Who has the key of the future but he? 
Who can unravel the knots of the skein? 
We have groaned and have travailed and have sought to be free, 
We have travailed in vain. 
Bewildered, dejected, and prone to despair, 
To him as at first do we turn and beseech : 
‘Our ears are all open! Give heed to our prayer ! 
O Son of Man, teach!’ ” 


CONSPECTUS 





INTRODUCTION 
DEFINITION—SOURCES 


Section 1, Definition, Naturalistic ethics. Christian ethics. Various definitions. 

Section 2. Sources of our knowledge of ethical facts and principles. The common 
ethical consciousness of the race. Consciousness defined. Introspective method 
vindicated. Appeal to the ethical consciousness of Christians justified, 

Section 3. The ethical consciousness of Christians. How conditioned. Respects 
in which it differs from the natural ethical consciousness. 

Section 4. The holy Scriptures. The ethical authority of Scripture sustained by 
external and internal evidence. External: The Bible itself; its preservation 
through the centurics ; essential agreement as to the documents composing the 
book ; Jesus Christ himself, the Crucified One; the moral effects wrought by 
the Scriptures. Internal: The experience of Christians, of which the Bible is 
the norm, enlightening, formative, and regulative. How, and how far the 
teaching of the Bible is verified in Christian experience, fs 
sic A ade 

PART FIRST 
Tur NATURE OF THE ETHICS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
DIVISION I, THE MORAL AGENT 


Cuarter I. Essentialness of Personality . Eee, 
Section 1. Personality essential to morality. What is a person? 
Section 2. Proof of personality from Scripture and Christian experience. 
Section 3. Person: spirit and matter, these constitute a unity. 

Section q. The generic spring of all action is the spontaneous impulse of life 
to express itself, lying back of all conscious intellectual activity, of all de- 
sire, all emotion, all choice. 

Section 5. Transformation of the generic spring of action into moral action. 
Modes of action must be carefully discriminated ; rational selection and 
natural selection are totally different manifestations of life; the first by 
choice, the second without choice. Generic choice determines specific 
choices. 

Guartss IL The law andthe Man. - ++ eer rcercrcees B 

Section 6. The law to which as a created being man is subject is primarily re- 
vealed in his constitutional appetences. The normal relation of the Divine 
to the human will. The working of the will of God in relation to the hu- 
man will in the Christian life. The idea of heaven inseparable from the 
moral union of created wills with the willof God. This not a pantheistic 


absorption of human personality. 
ix 
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CHAPTER III. Classification of the Appetences. ............. 

Section 7. Appetences having their source in the body. The appetence of 
physical life for self-expression. 

Section 8, The appetence of physical life for self-preservation. 

Section 9, The appetence of physical life for self-renewal. 

Section ro. The appetence of physical life for self-communication. 

Section 11, The appetences of the spiritual nature. 

Section 12, The appetence of the spirit for self-expression. 

Section 13. The appetences of the intellect. 

Section 14. The appetences of the sensibility—the mainspring of rational action. 

Section 15. The appetence of the will, moved by the sensibility responding to 
ideas of the intellect. Here is ihe center of personality, and faith declares 
itself as essential to all knowledge. 

Section 16. The appetence of the spirit for self-protection asserts itself in its 
opposition to, and separation from, everything which hinders its true self- 
development. 

Section 17. The appetence of the spirit for self-renewal. Means employed for 
renewal of intellectual and spiritual vigor. 

Section 18. The appetence of the spirit for self-communication. Distinction be- 
tween desire and affection. As natural to give as to get. Love a relation 
between persons—gets by giving. The grasping life a losing Tife ; but giv- 
ing is not for the sake of getting. No commercialism in Christian morals, 
The true giver like God. Nevertheless there is a necessary self-reference 
in giving ; but all God’s gifts are most satisfying when shared with others. 

Section zg. Summary. 


CHAPTER IV. Normal Manifestations of Personal Life. .......... 

Section 20. The ends indicated by the appetences constitute a hierarchy. The 
one life binds the ends in unity, and co-ordinates ends as higher and lower. 

Section 21, The ‘‘Goods’”’ theory of morals and the “ Duty ’”’ theory, either 
considered by itself inadequate. The truth in both theories must be recog- 
nized in a true theory, 

Section 22. Is pleasure a legitimate end? A legitimate subsidiary end; but 
pleasure pursued eludes. 

Section 23. The appetence for holiness or righteousness supreme in what sense ? 
The appetence for holiness discriminated from the love of holiness, Holi- 
ness, what? The sovereignty of the “right ”” commonly admitted. How can 
it be maintained that man being yet a sinner has an appetence for holiness ? 


CHAPTER V. Obligation. ......, TEL Oye Oe DE os eh ies Pa 

Section 24. An intellectual conviction, or a feeling, or both? Defined as con- 
scious personal subjection to moral law. Distinction between the term 
/aw, as used with reference to modes of physical action, and as prescribing 
action to the will. Arbitrary will cannot oblige. Obligation grounded in 
the holy will of God as an expression of the totality of his moral nature. 

Section 25. Obligation self-imposed, in what sense? 

Section 26, Obligation arises in view of the right as the right is conceived by 
the agent. The ‘right’ not an ultimate idea. 
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(CHAPTHR DVL CONSCIENCE.) Ls fe tee ew ete ae 

Section 27. Conscience defined. The self passing judgment upon its conformity 
or non-conformity in character and conduct to the law of its being, the 
judgment accompanied by feeling corresponding to the judgment. 

Section 28, The authority of conscience resides in the law according to which 
as judge it pronounces its decisions. 

Section 29. The authority of conscience not external. 

Section 30. The decisions of conscience only relatively infallible. <— 

Section 31. Nevertheless its decisions ought always to be obeyed. = 
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DIVISION II. THE DISORDER OF THE MORAL NATURE 


CHAPTER VII. The Fact of the Disorder . Pe) Gon ted a. de 

Section 32, The importance of the discussion of this fact to a system of ethics. 
The fact indisputable. 

Section 33. Inadequate explanations of the fact. 

Section 74. Sin a brute inheritance, and hence non-moral, that is, not sin. 
Three theories of evolution distinguished and examined. ‘‘Scientific”’ 
evolution, so-called, a hypothesis only. It does not recognize the satanic 
element in sin. Irreconcilable with redemption. A low estimate of the evil 
and guilt of sin, the greatest foe to the well-being of man. Recapitulation. 

Section 35. The explanation of sin as merely a stage in human development 
examined. 

Section 36. The explanation of the moral disorder in man’s nature given in the 
Christian revelation. It declares that man was made in the image of God, 
and resembled him in personality; in the harmonious working of his 
powers as a person ; in the fact that this harmony was not automatic, but 
of free choice. As to his fall, Scripture teaches that it was due to his re- 
sistance to the inworking of God, to his yielding to the power of temptation 
from without. 
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CHAPTER VIII. The Two Temptations .....---+ 22+ 28022 9 

Section 37. The historical value of the temptation of Adam in Eden is certified 
by the temptation of Jesus in the wilderness. The voice of the second is 
antiphonal and explanatory of the first. Points of resemblance noticed : 
the temptations addressed to Adam and to Christ were essentially the same 
in nature, and sought the same end, namely, the destruction of the faith of 
both in God; the persons tempted were both human persons—the hu- 
manity of Jesus was not overborne by his deity, but rather exalted—Jesus 
Christ, although God acted through him, did not act automatically to 
virtue, but of free choice ; the temptations of both Adam and Christ were 
from without—they were tempted of the devil; here we must distinguish 
between the positions that both were temptable by virtue of the humanity 
of each, and that both were tempted from without; as Adam, the first 
man, fell through unbelief, so the second Man, Jesus Christ, stood by 
faith. In the case of Jesus, the tempter sought to destroy his faith through 
an appeal to the pangs of hunger ; through the faith of Jesus in the promise 
of his Father to give his angels charge concerning him, to test the promise 
-by presumption ; through an appeal to the purpose of the Father to give 
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him universal dominion, to mislead him into an ambitious alliance with the 
forces of evil, z. ¢., with himself as prince of this world. 


CHAPTER IX, The Effects of ‘the Falls). h 2 ae ee 2. soi ai yc ete toe ARAL 

Section 38. Man’s fall, while in one sense total, was, in ended sense, ger- 
minal. It did not reveal at once and fully the appalling possibilities of 
moral corruption which lay in it as a seed. ‘That the fall was germinal 
accounts for the comparative innocence of childhood, and also explains the 
peculiar susceptibility of children to religious impressions. Man’s intel- 
lectual endowments remain essentially as they were before his lapse into 
sin. The disturbance is functional rather than substantial. Power of giv- 
ing or withholding attention remains. Fallen man is capable of a certain 
degree and quality of virtue, but fails to choose his ends with reference to 
the whole of ends. His conduct therefore is right only relatively to the 
lower ends which he seeks. 

Section 39. Specific forms of the moral disorder. Fallen man subordinates the 
unseen and eternal to the seen and temporal ; the appetence for God to the 
appetence for self; substitutes idols for God; subordinates the moral and 
spiritual to the intellectual ; soul to body ; tends to develop satanic exhibi- 
tions of sin, such as pride, envy, falsehood, malice, etc. 


DIVISION III. THE MORAL AGENT 


CHAPTER X. The Remedy for the Moral Disorder of our Nature ... . 129 

Section go. The remedy proposed in the gospel. As the disturbance is a 
cal, so the remedy is radical; it comes from without as the disturbance 
came from without. A new end, a new law, and a new motive are intro- 
duced re-establishing the original end, law, and motive through Jesus Christ 
crucified ; his crucifixion regarded not simply as the most stupendous fact 
in human history, but interpreted in its vital, profound, and eternal re- 
lations. In Jesus Christ is exhibited the moral ideal potential in man as 
God created him. 

Section gz. The use of the limiting term, crucified, in stating the end, the law, 
and the motive of Christian action vindicated. God as Creator, Providen- 
tial Ruler, and Redeemer, in his relation to sinful man is adequately known 
only in Jesus Christ crucified. No moral recovery possible save through him. 

Section 42. Jesus Christ crucified the only key to the problem presented by con- 
fusion of moral distinctions prevailing in the world. Why this problem? How 
under the rule of a holy God can there be such a failure to render speedy 
and exact justice to all? That God is a holy Being is the uniform teach- 
ing of revelation, Why this emphasis on holiness? Holiness not to be 
conceived as exhibited apart from the other moral attributes of God. 

Section 43. The death of Christ an ethically inevitable fact in human history 
since it was an eternal fact in the mind of God. 

Section 44. In speaking of God we cannot speak otherwise than anthropomor- 
phically. 

Section 45. A purpose of God an experience of God. Suffering not inconsistent 
with blessedness. The writer to the Hebrews declares that the atonement 
was eternal ; hence the Cross of Christ was an ethical certainty as an in- 
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tegral part of God’s self-revelation in his attitude toward a sinful race. 
Calvary shadowed forth the eternal experience of God for a moment of 
time exhibited on earth as real. Recapitulation of reasons for insisting 
upon the use of the term crucified as essential to an understanding of the 
relations of God to men. 

Section 46. The ethical benefits of the death of Christ. The death and resur- 
rection of Christ to be viewed as inseparable facts. 

Section 47. The death of Christ secured for all men their birth, in some sense, 
under the grace of redemption. 

Section g8. The death of Christ secured for all men who arrive at the stage of 
personal moral responsibility an individual probation of grace, as distin- 
guished from a probation of law. Such probation credible and individual. 

Section 49. The terms of probation of grace, repentance and faith. 

Section 50. The terms of salvation the same for all men of all time. Proof : 
Christ the Judge of all—one tribunal, one rule of decision. The end, the 
law, the motive of action. 

Sub-Section 50a. By and in faith and repentance the true end of virtue is re- 
established in the soul. 

Sub-Section 506. The natural and spiritual relation to God distinguished. 

Sub-Section 50¢. Repentance ‘inseparable from faith. 

Sub-Section 50d. Repentance and faith established in the soul the true law of 
virtuous action. The law of action is determined by the end of action. 
The glory of God the supreme end of God, and hence was the supreme end 
of Christ’s action; the glory of God was manifested by eminence in the 
sacrificial work of Christ ; it follows that since the believer is spiritually 
united to Christ, his supreme end and law must be the same as the supreme 
end and law of God and his Christ. 

Sub-Section 50e. Repentance and faith establish in the soul the true motive of 
moral action. 

Sub- Section 50f. Christian love distinguished from lower forms of love, 

Sub-Section sog. The genesis of Christian love in the soul. Christian self- 
denial not asceticism. A possible objection—such love exceptional ; but 
love may be genuine although varying in degree. The good man radically 
separated from the bad man. 

Section 51. The terms of probation in some genuine sense in the power of fallen 
man. Adam in Eden was the vital representative of the race. It was 
not in God’s purpose to leave man in the moral helplessness into which 
he fell. Provision made for the application of the remedy. How did 
unfallen man stand in holiness. Restoration to holiness: God works 
in man by his constitutional appetences; by his Spirit; man was orig- 
inally endowed with the power of contrary choice, and by the fall he was 
not deprived of that endowment necessary to his manhood ; not Pelagian 
power; man not his own saviour; does not regenerate himself; nor is 
holiness self-chosen. 

Section 52. The death of Christ secured for all who do not enjoy a probation in 
this life a rectification of the moral disorder of their nature ; all infants dy- 
ing in infancy will be saved, as will all who in the judgment of heaven 
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ought to be classed with infants; future probation excluded; a probation 
for some and not for others ethically defensible. Recapitulation. 

Section 53. The principles regulating the probation of grace. A chapter of 
personal experience. 

Section 54. Man and not the Creator responsible for the origination of sin, and 
each man for continuance in | In. sin... Created personalities numerically d distinct 
from . God, ‘and hence capable of opposition to his will, Salvation a ques- 
tion not of mere power but of moral liberty. 

Section 55. Condemnation and punishment primarily and essentially internal ; 
inward conditions insure correspondent outward environment. Moral affin- 
ity the determining factor of human destiny. 

Section 56. The grace probation and those who will be finally lost ; guilt and 
punishment according to light. 

Section 57. The worst sin the rejection of Christ ; his crucifixion possible in our 
day ; his sensitiveness to the moral attitude of men toward himself; both 
good and evil supremely exhibited in Christendom. 

Section 58. The death of Christ in its relation to the mission of the Comforter. 

Sub-Section 58a. Meaning of the key-words, world, convict, sin, righteous- 
ness, judgment. 

Sub-Section 586. The believer and the Divine judgment. 

Sub- Section 58c. The unbeliever remains involved in judgment. 

Sub-Section 58d. A prevalent theory of progress and its defects; it does not 
recognize the personal Spirit of Christ. It fails to see in human society the 
workings of two radically antagonistic principles embodied in personalities ; 
it utters no word of hope for the past and the present ; the goal which it 
sets as its term falls utterly below that put before us in the Scriptures both 
as respects the race and the material universe. 





PART SECOND 
THE SCOPE OF THE ETHICS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


GENERAL STATEMENT.—AIll duty owed primarily to God ; through him 
derivatively to the creatures of God. 


DIVISION I. DUTY TO SELF 


CHAPTER I, What Duty to Self Involves ; erred tak ceo eRe 
Section r, Duty to self includes duty in every reladudt: the follows from the 
unity of the moral life. 
Section 2, Duty to self determined by individuality, by environment, by the 
age to which one belongs. 
CHAPTER II. The Law of Trusteeship. . . .. She eaten. ae 239: 
Section 3. Duty to self summarized under traxceantlnd Man a trustee by vir- 
tue of his creatureship. The material upon which man exerts his powers 
isnot hisown. The poverty of Christ—its lesson. Man a trustee by virtue 
of redemption. The example of Christ. The law of trusteeship a law of 
liberty ; danger in its interpretation. 
CHAPTER III. Duty of Self-Development . 248 


Section 4. Duty to self moves in obedience to the ie of dele develorment 
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Education nota luxury, but aduty. Education must be symmetrical, seek- 
ing the development of all man’s powers—physical, intellectual, spiritual. 

Section 5. Self-development possible only through strenuous endeavor. The 
struggle for existence in the lowest forms of animal life ; the same law 
operative when we ascend to the life of man even before the fall; in the 
natural life of man after the fall before regeneration ; when man has become 
apartaker of the life of God in Christ ; the Scriptures testify to its necessity ; 
the loftiness of the ideal of the Christian life demands it. 


CHAPTER IV. Jesus Inimitable and Imitable . 2... + + + + ests 

Section 6, Jesus inimitable. Inimitable in the points which distinguished him 
from other men as an individual; his deity, his superlative native endow- 
ments, his sinlessness, these qualifying him to be the world’s supreme 
Prophet, Priest, and King. 


CGArTeR Vi») Jesus, Tnitables oo. 3 aire ee tee tt “he RS 

Section 7. In what sense imitable. As a human person. 

Sub-Section 7a. In his obedience to the constitutional law of his nature as a man. 

Sub-Section 76. In his obedience to the Decalogue. 

Sub- Section 7c. In his obedience to the two great commandments, supreme love 
to God and love to man. 

Sub- Section 7d. Jesus was in himself the fulfillment of the Sermon on the Mount; 
he was poor in spirit and thus became a possessor of the kingdom of heaven ; 
he was a mourner and received the comfort which only such a mourner 
knows ; he was meek and as such inherited the earth ; meekness, not weak- 
ness ; the inheritance of the meek ; life a moral gymnasium with reference 
to'spiritual good ; Jesus hungered and thirsted after righteousness and was 
satisfied; he was merciful and was blessed accordingly ; he was pure in 
heart and lived in the unobstructed vision of God; he was the world’s su- 
preme Peacemaker, bringing in peace through the triumph of righteousness. 

Sub-Section 7e. Jesus was imitable as a man of prayer ; his example proves its 
rationality ; the conditions of availing prayer observed by him—faith in God, 
the glory of God supremely sought ; hence he sought to know and to do the 
will of God as revealed in the human constitution, in holy Scripture, in 
Providence, and by the leading of the Holy Spirit, these conspiring to guide 
the child of God aright. Revelation infallible, but interpretation of revela- 
tion not infallible ; nevertheless the believer will not fall into fatal error. 
The undeveloped resources of prayer. 


DIVISION Il. DUTY TO SOCIETY 


CHAPTER VI. Society as It Is and as it ShouldsBen oa co cota | ae ee: 

Section 8. Society ideally conceived. The summary duty of the possessor of 
the life of God to society. No man can ‘‘keep’’ himself who does not 
keep his neighbor. 

Sub-Section 8a. The existing state of human society. 

CHAPTER VII. Duty in Relation to the Churches) eer iets co cot ep ere 

Section 9. Duty to the ‘invisible ”’ church the believer’s first duty. 

Sub-Section ga. Duty of a believer to a visible church. 


XV 
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Sub-Section gb. Duties of a church to itself. Should seek the best and highest 
expression of its corporate life. Should provide for self-renewal. Should 
protect itself from whatever tends to impair its purity and efficiency. Should 
keep ever in view its chief function, self-communication. This excludes 
narrowness and is the missionary motive. 

Sub-Section gc. The constitution of a visible church. Baptism and the Supper 
the organizing ordinances of a visible church, 

Sub-Section gd. The government of a visible church. Monarchical, aristocratic 
(in a regenerate sense), democratic. 


GHAPIER VIII; 0 Disty:to) the’ Hamitly gc) eset 332 
Section ro. Duty to the family the second in the order of duties to: \ciety. 
Sub-Section 10a. Marriage a duty. Not certainly for all. 
Sub- Section rob, Duty of husband to wife. 
Sub-Section roc. Duty of the wife to her husband. 
Sub-Section rod. Duty to children: offspring the natural fruit of marriage. 
The responsibility of parentage. Training must begin with the self-training 
of parents. 
CHAPTER IX. Relative Duties of Employers and Employed ........ 338 
Section 11, Duty of employers. Must put himself in thought in the place of 
the employed ; must regard all labor tending to the common weal honor- 
able ; must adequately reward the laborer; money payment does not dis- 
charge the employer’s debt. 
Section 12, Duty of the employed. Masters served by, and servants serving, 
Christ. 
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Section 14. Various social organizations. Relative claim determined by rela- 
tive importance ; practical application of the law. 
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CHAPTER XII. Animate and Inanimate Nature. .......-+.+-+.-... 353 
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Sub- Section 15a. Duties to inanimate nature. 
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DIVISION IV. DUTY TO GOD 
CHAPTER XIII. How We Owe Duty toGod ... . co ease *359 
Section 16, Duty to God the fundamental and inclusive duty, 
Sub-Section 16a. Duty of prayer. 
Sub-Section 166, Duty of the recognition of God as Father ; two senses of father- 
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Sub-Section 16c. Duty of intercession ; for whom? 

Sub-Section 16d. Duty to hallow the Father’s name ; excludes profanity ; kinds 
of profanity. 

Sub-Section 16e. Duty to seek the coming of the kingdom; reality of the oppo- 
sition ; weapon by which opposition is to be overcome. 

Sub-Section 16f. Duty to do the will of the Father ; self-will excluded ; in- 
volves the conquest of the earth for the King. 

Sub-Section 16g. Duty of recognizing God as the giver of daily bread; not 
bread for the body only. 

Sub-Section 16h, God the only being who can pardon sin; access to God 
through Christ alone. 

Sub-Section 16i. God alone our deliverer from sin; the meaning of evil; from 
the evils consequent upon sin. 
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DIVISION I. THE METHOD APPLIED 
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Section r. Method defined. 
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Section 2. Growth the method. 
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Section 3. The pre-millennial theory of growth. 

Section 4. The theory of growth which holds the second coming of Christ will 
be spiritual ; criticism of the foregoing theories. 

Section 5. A third theory of growth; a dual manifestation of good and evil. 


CuHAprer IV. Confirmation of the Third Theory. ...---++++-:-> 388 

Section 6. Summary of proofs. 

Sub-Section 6a. Considerations in support of the third theory in the summary 
of proof. Moral growth is marked by three phases of the kingdom of God 
among men: (1) The Kingdom of Sovereignty ; (2) the Jewish Theocratic 
Kingdom ; (3) the Kingdom of Christ—two phases of this manifestation of 
the divine rule, the inner and the outer. 

Sub-Section 6b. The church in its relation to the kingdom is, speaking gene- 
rally, a visible organization for the advancement of the kingdom of God 
among men. For this its specific functions are (1) self-organization from 
subjects of the invisible kingdom ; (2) self-extension ; (3) self-instruction 
and training in the principles of the kingdom ; (4) self-expression in society 
at large through its members. All the Christian virtues required for the 
task of expressing the Christian ideal, chief among which is humility. Cau- 
tions to be observed in teaching the Christian ideal ; it does not call to slav- 
ish task-work. 

Sub-Section 6c. Duty individual ; a church may not invade the sphere of indi- 
vidual duty. 

Sub-Section 6d, The number and complexity of social problems forbid a church 
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as an organization to attempt their solution ; for example, the regulation by 
law of the liquor traffic, the relations of capital, and labor and capital. 

Sub-Section 6e. The duty of a church through her members indicated and de- 
fined. Imitation of Jesus in social relations ; Christian sainthood. 

Sub- Section 6f. Two phases of the kingdom of Christ: duality of moral de- 
velopment, its explanation ; the power of habit ; in the case of the Young 
Ruler; in the case of Paul. A portentous peril to vital Christianity due to 
the outward practice of many of the Christian virtues solely by force of 
habit, and to adoption of certain Christian principles for utilitarian reasons. 


Cuarter V. A Survey of Existing Social Conditions Exhibiting the Growth of 
the Morally Good and the MorallyEvil. ....-. +--+. -++s++-- 

Section 7. The dark side of the survey ; as it appears (1) in the fading away of 
the line of demarcation between the believer and the unbeliever in the vari- 
ous walks of life ; (2) in the representations of Christianity appearing in cur- 
rent literature, using the latter term in its widest extension, as including 
the newspapers, magazines, and reviews, the writings of the poets, the 
speculations of physical scientists, the systems of the philosophers, and the 
published results of the ‘‘higher criticism”’ of the holy Scriptures ; repre- 
sentations which are rarely in accord with the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, and are often, either through ignorance or evil intent, partial or false. 

Section 8. The bright side of the survey, endeavoring to avoid the extremes of 
a baseless optimism, on the one hand, and a despairing pessimism, on the 
other. Evidences of a bright side are found—(r1) in the awakening among 
believers to the truth that they are the rightful heirs to ‘‘all things” ; (2) 
the awakening among believers to the large social obligations of the church ; 
(3) the awakening in the church to a more vivid realization of the spiritual 
unity of all believers ; (4) the quickening of general intelligence by the dif- 
fusion of literature among the people at large ; (5) in the trial to which the 
faith of believers is subjected. 
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THE 
ETHICS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


INTRODUCTION 


DEFINITIONS—SOURCES 


Ir is proposed in the Introduction to outline the general course of 
thought in this treatise under two divisions. In the first division a 
definition of ethics will be given, and, on the basis of this, a definition 
of Christian ethics. In the second division three sources of ethical 
facts and principles will be considered : (1) The common ethical con- 
sciousness of the race ; (2) the common ethical consciousness of Chris- 
tians ; (3) the holy Scriptures. 

Section 1. Definition. ETHICS, CONSIDERED AS A SCIENCE, MAY 
BE DEFINED AS THE SCIENCE OF OBLIGATION ; OR, THE SCIENCE 
OF THE END, THE LAW AND THE MOTIVE OF OBLIGATORY CONDUCT. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS MAY BE DEFINED AS THE SCIENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
OBLIGATION ; OR THE SCIENCE OF THE END, THE LAW AND THE 
MOTIVE OF OBLIGATORY CONDUCT AS DETERMINED IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

Ethics may be viewed as at once av oiiipeephes auuence and an 

3hrt. Tris a philosophy in so far as it employs in its researches those 
relations which are involved in all thinking, and seeks to show the rela- 
tion of the system of facts and principles with which it specifically deals 
to the larger system of the universe, the unitary whole. It is a science 
in so far as it observes, defines, classifies, systematizes, and explains the 
facts of man’s moral constitution as an individual, and as he stands in 
relation to society and to God. It is an art in so far as it is a system 
of practical principles directed upon right being and right conduct. It 
is usual to define ethics as a science. The value of a definition is that 
it attempts to express in brief terms the subject-matter to be discussed, 


to outline and limit the field to be traversed. Ethics, considered as a 
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science, we have defined as the Science of Obligation, so to direct 
attention to the most profound, the basal fact in man’s moral constitu- 
tion, the fact by eminence which constitutes him a moral being. But 
since there are three inseparable elements in n moral action{ primarily, an 
obligatory end perceived “and chosen, secondly, a rule or law by which 
the chosen end may be attained, and thirdly, a motive impelling to 
action, an alternative definition has been given defining ethics as the 
Science of the end, the law and the motive of obligatory conduct, 
Since, however, the purpose of this treatise is to discuss the ethics of the 
Christian life, which is a special phase of the general science, it is nec- 
essary to express in our definition its distinctive characteristic. 
Classifying accordingly all systems which are not 
Naturalistic distinctively Christian as systems of naturalistic eth- 
Ethics ics, we.define | naturalistic ethics as those methods of 
forming a conception of the end, the law, and the 
motive of obligatory conduct which are possible by a purely natural de- 
velopment, disregarding the facts and truths of the Christian revelation ; 
while Christian ethics is that conception of the end, the law, and the 
motive of obligatory conduct possible only in the light of that revela- 
tion. It must not be forgotten, however, that since the advent of Christ 


* the common consciousness of men has become _interfused by Christian 


ideas. The principles of Christianity are of such manifest utility, and ab- 
stractly considered are so admirable, that they force themselves upon the 
attention of men and mold to a greater or less degree their intercourse 
with each other in society, even though not heartily or vitally adopted. 
Christian ideas interpenetrate all modern literature, supplying the staple 
of its thought and imparting to it a purity and elevation of tone which 
crown it, all things considered, as the supreme literature of the ages. 
This interpenetration of modern thought by Christian ideas is to be 


“ regarded as the extensive and superficial spread of Christianity, which _ 


must be sharply distinguished from the intensive and real. In the 
former sense we speak of the Christian centuries and of Christian na- 
tions. Since, then, the common consciousness of men is in this manner 
interfused with Christian ideas, a part of which are to be traced directly 
to their source in the Christian revelation, and a part indirectly to the 
influence of that revelation as enlightening and quickening the human 
mind, it is manifest that a system of purely naturalistic ethics is now 
impracticable. 

For such a system we must go back of Bethlehem and the Cross, 
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While, then, Christian ethics is to be clearly discriminated from all other 
systems, whether of ancient or modern times, by its distinct and avowed 
recognition and use of the facts and truths of the Christian revelation, 
it nevertheless acknowledges, nay insists upon, the legitimacy of the 
methods of naturalistic ethics within their sphere as showing beyond 
dispute that man by virtue of the fact that he is a man is a moral being. 
It moreover uses the results of these methods as indispensable data in 
its own researches. We shall take occasion, therefore, to quote in con- 
firmation of positions assumed in this book from authors of widely 
variant views, but, of course, not as indorsing what they may have else- 
where maintained. There is a certain continuity of thought on a theme 
of such universal and intimate human interest as ethics running through 
the past. We cannot without distinct loss fail to recognize truth 
wherever it may be found, and rescue it, if we may, from its service to 
theories which in their totality we must consider incomplete or erro- 
neous. Doctor Martineau, in the preface to his noble work, ‘‘ Types 
of Ethical Theory,’’ speaks in the modesty and wisdom of the true 
investigator when he says, ‘‘I cannot rest contentedly on the past ; I 
cannot step toward the future without its support.’’ In another con- 
nection, in a letter to the author, with characteristic candor, he writes : 
‘<I find more serviceable stimulus and instruction in thoughtful writings 
which carry me to points of view where I am not at home than in those 
which reaffirm and freshly illustrate my own convictions.’’ While 
Christian ethics, therefore, acknowledges the results gained in wrestling 
with the giant problems of human duty by those who do not accept its 
conclusions, it yet affirms the inadequacy of their methods and the im- 
perfection of the resulting data, holding them to be stars only in a dark- 
ened sky guiding to its Bethlehem, steps upward to the mount of vision 
won only by the pure in heart, foregleams of the light of the knowledge 


of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.*. No believer in him 


can doubt that morality can perfect _ itself only in 1 Christianity. Dr. 
Mark Hopkins says: ‘‘ If we mean by morality the love of our ‘neighbor 
as a paramount and controlling principle, and by perfect morality the 
love of our neighbor as ourselves, then there is no reason to suppose 
that it can exist without religion.’’? In like manner Dr. Newman 
Smyth holds that ‘‘ naturalistic ethics in spite of itself cannot rest con- 
tent without discovering or inventing something to answer for human 
life the purpose of a religion.’?* In harmony with this view Doctor 





12 Cor. 4:6. - 2 « Law of Love,’”’ p. 205. 3 «Christian Ethics,”’ p. 14. 
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Martineau maintains that ‘‘ethics must either perfect themselves in 
religion, or disintegrate themselves into hedonism.’’* ‘This conclusion 
accepted as beyond controversy, the American people cannot with im- 
punity disregard the monitory words on this point of Washington’s 


) Farewell Address. He says: ‘‘And let us with caution indulge the sup- 


position that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that” 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principles.’’ 
As a summary of what has just been said, and in 
Obristian view of the aim of this treatise to discuss the ethics 
Ethics of the distinctive Christian life, the following defini- 
tion may be given: Christian ethics is the Science of 
Christian Obligation ; or, more specifically, Christian ethics is the Science 
of the end, the law, and the motive of obligatory conduct as determined 
in the light of the Christian revelation. The expression ‘‘determined in 
the light,’? rather than by the light, of the Christian revelation is pre- 
ferred as indicating that the testimony of the two primary sources of our 
knowledge of ethical facts and principles, to be hereafter considered, is 
to be accorded its rightful weight, but is to be interpreted under the 
authority and in the light afforded by the Christian Scriptures. While 
the definition now given may be adopted as guiding the course of 
thought in the present discussion, it will be helpful to cite other defini- 
tions proposed by competent investigators as significant ot the vastness 
and complexity of the theme, and as indicating the various points of 
view from which authors approach its treatment. It is important to 
remember, however, that these variant definitions do not necessarily 
evince any radical disharmony of thought. They are to be studied as 
affording the best introduction possible to the study which we have in 
view. We cite by way of example the following : 


Various Ethics is the doctrine of human character. Martineau. 
Definitions of Ethics is the science of duty. Porter. 
Fthi Ethics is the rational explanation of our moral actions, 
ws moral nature, and moral relations. Calderwood. 
Ethics is that science which teaches men their duty and the reasons of it. Paley. 
Ethics is the science that offers a rational explanation of the ideas of Rightness 
and Oughtness ; and that deals with the life of free personal beings under these con- 
ceptions, considering it as related to an ideal or norm of excellence, conformity to 
which is obligatory. Patton. 





1 “ Religion,” Vol. I., p. 24. 
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The science of ethics treats (1) of the nature of the moral agent as an intel- 
ligent and free being possessed of a conscience ; and (2) of the nature of virtue and 
of the right in conduct, actions, and aims, embracing the consideration of the su- 
preme good or end, the supreme rule, and the ultimate ground of obligation. 
Standard Dictionary. 

Ethics is precisely what its derivation (e¢4os) implies, the science of moral char- 
acter. It deals with conduct as the subject of judicial judgment, not with conduct 

me 


merely as a physical fact. Muirhead. >/ & : 2 egret inn 
» 4 (Oo-Os, C0 es (, pyar 
DEFINITIONS, BY EXAMPLE, OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
Speaking comprehensively, and distinguishing from all others Christian morality 
as the perfect morality, we may therefore say: Christian ethics is the science of that 
which is absolutely worthy, of that which, as to form, is worked out through con- 
tinued personal self-determination ; but as to substance, is to be described as the 
appropriation, by means of the divine Pxeuma, of the natural personality, and, with 
it, of the first creation. A. Dorner. 
Christian ethics is the science of morals conditioned by Christianity. Martensen. 
This science (Christian ethics) is the science of Christian conduct, and is founded 
on the moral teachings of the Bible, illustrated by the life of Jesus Christ. Hovey. 


Section 2. Sources of our knowledge of ethical facts and principles. 
The common ethical consciousness of the race. God alone, as the 
One perfect in being and character, is the ultimate authority in ethics 
and the supreme source of our knowledge of ethical facts and prin- 
ciples. This is manifest, since ethical relations can exist only between 
persons, not things, and no creature can in his own right, or out of 
himself, morally bind another person. The Creator only, the Su- 
preme Person, can morally bind created persons. Now will is the. 
center of personality. God’s will, then, as an expression mn of his perfect 
being and “character, isthe source of moral obligation, His will with 
respect to moral relations is, we conceive, made known to us through 
the three sources of knowledge above mentioned. 

The meaning of the term consciousness. In order to clear the way 
for a discussion of the sources of ethical knowledge, it is indispensable, 
first, to gain a clear idea of the meaning of the term consciousness as 
here used. Let it be noted, then, for the sake of clearness of thought 
that consciousness may be defined as the soul’s knowledge of its own. 
action ; that is, of its action and of itself as acting, the two elements 

being inseparable parts of one experience. But the term is used in 
three senses according as it indicates: first, capacity ; 7. ¢., conscious- 
ness in posse, as, we say man is a self-conscious being and is thus differ- 
entiated from all lower forms of existence. It indicates, secondly, an 
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activity ; 2. e., consciousness 7# esse, as when we say, the man is con- 
scious, to distinguish his state then existing from a state of unconscious- 
ness. It indicates, thirdly, the comprehensive result_of the soul’s 
activity as stored up in memory,.as we may speak of the historic con- 
sciousness, of the mathematical consciousness, of the medical conscious- 
ness, etc. It is in the third sense that the term is used when we say 
that the common ethical consciousness of the race is a source of knowl- 
edge of moral facts and relations. It signifies the sum of the soul’s 
conscious experiences acting in such relations. 

The introspective, or psychological method vindicated. The intro- 
spective method, or the appeal to consciousness, can never be discred- 
ited, for the conclusive reason that for any attempt to discredit it, the 
testimony of consciousness alone can furnish the material with which 
the attempt is made. It is in the nature of the case the court of last 
resort. The effort to set it aside is as if one should use his eyes in 
denying the power of vision. ‘There may be error, indeed, in our 
interpretation of ‘‘colored vistilia,”’ the material signs of vision ; we 
may mistake a windmill for a ship, a tree for a man: so there may be 
error in reading the testimony of consciousness. But as our misinter- 
pretation of the signs of vision does not invalidate the testimony of 
sight, so our misreading of the testimony of consciousness does not 
afford an argument against its veracity. ‘‘ Physiological psychology,”’ 
z. e., the science of the human soul in its relation to the nervous sys- 
tem, and ‘‘criminal psychology,’’ 7. e., ‘‘the investigation of mental 
phenomena in relation to crime,’’ are both indispensable aids to a true 
reading of the facts of consciousness, but none of the discoveries of 
either science impairs its testimony. In their appropriate place in this 
discussion, the contributions of the sciences just named to the con- 
struction of a system of ethics will be acknowledged. 

The validity of the appeal to the testimony of the common ethical 
consciousness of Christians vindicated. In our discussion of the sources 
of our knowledge of ethical facts and principles, we appeal to the testi- 
mony of the common ethical consciousness of Christians. We contend 
that the legitimacy of this appeal rests upon grounds as valid as those 
of the appeal to the common ethical consciousness of the race. If it 
be objected that such an appeal does not possess scientific value since, 
as the limiting term implies, it is restricted to a part only of the race, 
it may be replied : 

(1) The common consciousness of mankind is nothing more than the 
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personal consciousness of individual men, attested by the consciousness 
of other men. We have no record, and in the nature of the case can 
have none, of the consciousness of every human being. Having, how- 
ever, the agreeing testimony of a large number of persons and no con- 
troverting testimony of any considerable number, we are warranted in 
the induction that, the conditions being the same, the testimony of the 
entire race would, if known, be in accord with that which has been 
ascertained. Negative testimony, 7. ¢., testimony that one has not 
had such and such an experience, unless the conditions were demon- 
strably the same, has no weight against positive testimony, 7. ¢., testi- 
mony that one has had such an experience. This is an admitted law 
of evidence. Hence: 

(2) There is no ground for rejecting the testimony of consciousness 
of any number of persons competent to testify, unless the testimony 
is adduced to substantiate alleged facts that either cannot in their nature 
fall within the sphere of consciousness, or are inconsistent with the 
normal operations of the human soul. Moreover: 

(3) Certain classes of psychical facts are known only in certain rela-| 
tions. For example, the symptoms of disease, so far as these are sub-| 
jective to the patients, are, in the very nature of the case, matters of 
consciousness only to the sufferers. Nevertheless, when they harmonize | 
with objective facts, they are rightly made the basis of the sciences of 
diagnosis and therapeutics. Indeed, in the last analysis, all the facts 
upon which physical science, in all its departments, is built up are 
nothing more than facts of the scientific consciousness, or the conscious- 
ness of a comparatively small body of physical scientists. These men 
while pursuing their investigations become conscious of certain spiritual 
phenomena which depend upon the peculiar relations of the observers 
to the material world. To these phenomena they testify under the 
form of their objective material causes, and this testimony is accepted 
without question as possessing scientific value. Upon precisely similar 
grounds do we insist upon the strictly scientific value of the facts given 
in the Christian consciousness. They are subjective facts to which 
confirmatory objective facts correspond in the lives of those who profess 
the Christian faith. If these are rejected as having no scientific value 
because restricted to a portion only of the human race, by parity of 
reasoning the facts of the scientific consciousness must be rejected. If 
it be said, by way of rejoinder, that the facts of the scientific consciousness 
can be verified by every competent man for himself, so that the claim for 
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their acceptance does not rest solely upon the experience of a few, we 
answer precisely is this true also of the facts of the Christian conscious- 
ness ; they not only may, but on the ground of their peculiar nature as 
holding an essential relation to the highest well-being of all, they do 
make a valid claim to be tested experimentally by each person for him- 
self. Since, moreover, they are facts in the realm of the moral life, 
every man is under obligation to verify them, and he neglects to do 
this at his peril. Still further : 

(4) The character of the persons who testify to these facts is such as 
to render the rejection of their testimony irrational. They are persons 
of sound mind. In all the practical relations of life their judgment is 
relied upon. They are persons of undoubted integrity. Many have 
given the strongest possible proof of sincerity by the sacrifice of prop- 
erty, liberty, social position, and even life itself. Assuredly Christian 
thinkers must refuse to accept their scientific and philosophical data 
from pagan sources exclusively, whether ancient or modern, and are 
bound by fidelity to the faith with which they are put in trust to main- 
tain, with due humility, yet firmly and unashamed, that in departments 
of research where facts derived from the word of God and the Christian 
consciousness are essential to correct conclusions, any investigation 
which ignores them is on account of such neglect imperfect and so far 
unscientific and unphilosophical. 

Having defined our use of the term consciousness, and stated the 
grounds for maintaining our appeal to the testimony of the common 
ethical consciousness of the race and to the common ethical conscious- 
ness of Christians, we pass to examine the first source of knowledge of 
ethical facts and principles in the common ethical consciousness of the 
race. It is maintained here that the common ethical consciousness of 
the race testifies to the basal facts of the moral system. By the ethical 
consciousness of the race _is meant the consciousness of man when he. 
is acting in moral relations, The term ethical ‘simply “designates a spe- 
“Gific class of facts revealed in generic consciousness. In some sense the 
moral law is structural in man’s constitution. Lelia precious 
truth of revelation which the regenerate church wi f abandon that 
man was as to his higher and spiritual nature created in the image of 
God. Moral law in man, therefore, is essentially the same as it is in 
God. Hence all men in all ages and everywhere acknowledge them- 
selves bound by certain duties, however they may differ as to the source 
and nature of obligation, and as to what are and what are not duties. 
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As possessing a physical nature, man responds to his physical envi- 
ronment ; there is action and reaction between them. In like manner 
as possessing a moral nature he responds to his moral environment ; he 
can no more escape the one than the other. ‘That is to say, he is 
necessitated to moral action of one kind or its opposite, while yet not 
to the right nor to the wrong in specific cases ; for to affirm the latter 
is equivalent to denying that he is a moral being. Necessary action 


cannot be moral action. ‘‘ Morality,’’ says Dr. A. Pe ‘*is one’s 
Morality Js ONE'S _ 
own production of the shape_or form of his moral life.’ em 


have a moral life. ‘This he cannot escape, but the shaping of it rests 
in his own will. Human history, its jurisprudence, its courts of justice, 
its prisons, its penalties, the crimination and recrimination, the praise 
and blame of private life are attestation that does not admit of cavil 
that man is a moral being. Egypt, out of the dim past, speaks as one 
awakened from the sleep of ages with startling distinctness, so modern 
are the accents of her moral code, asserting her kinship with us before 
whom the twentieth century is opening. 

In the April number of the ‘‘Presbyterian Review,’’ 1897, Dr. 
Howard Osgood prints an interesting and instructive article, entitled 
‘* Morals_before.Moses,’’ calling attention to two collections of moral 
lessons by Egyptian writers, one placed by experts near 3000 be- 
fore Christ, the ‘‘Precepts of Ptah-hotep,’’ and the other, usually 
termed the ‘Precepts of Ani,’’ and now assigned to about 1500- 
1700 before Christ. It is significant that the ‘‘Precepts of Ptah- 
hotep’’ are not claimed by the venerable author, said to have been 
one hundred and ten years of age when he wrote, as his own in- 
vention, but are rather an embodiment of the teachings of those 
who even to him were.the ancients; who, he declared, had learned 
their wisdom from the gods, a wisdom which was in its nature eternal, 
to change, to add to, or to take from which was nothing less than 
sacrilege. The article to which we refer is especially devoted to the 
‘Precepts of Ani,’’ a version of which in French by M. Amélineau, is 
translated by Doctor Osgood into English. Summing up, in part, the 
teachings of the ‘‘ Precepts of Ani,’’ Doctor Osgood says : ‘‘ Obedience 
to these precepts as a whole would go far to making one a reverent, 
clean-minded, gentle-hearted, gently-spoken, diligent, discreet, re- 
spectful, independent, t, straightforward man, far from pride of place or 
of knowledge, | as well as from the viler forms of life. He “would be 
supremely careful of his home, ‘his wife and children, to guard ‘from 
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foes within and without, that they might live soberly and truthfully, 
with an eye upon that day when they must lie in the valley.’’ 

Coming down to later times we listen to substantially the same 
teaching by Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Cicero, Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, Plutarch, and Marcus Aurelius. The great English preacher, 
Maurice, said on one occasion, that he owed more in the matter of a 
right conception of morality to Aristotle than he did to the New Tes- 
tament, for the reason, as he relates, that he had been accustomed to 
read the New Testament as giving moral principles upon the bare au- 
thority of a supernatural revelation, and hence they had comparatively 
little power over him; but when he found in the study of Aristotle, 
wisely prescribed in his university course, that a heathen, upon whom 
he had been accustomed to look down from his fancied elevation, out- 
lined a far loftier standard than he had adopted for the ruling of his 
own life, he for the first time awakened to the thought that lofty 
morality is demanded by the very nature of man, that the New Testa- 
ment does not enact, but reveals moral Jaw. He was thus shamed by 
a pagan to strive to live as.a Christian. It is just because the moral 
law is thus structural in man’s spiritual constitution that the Christian 
revelation is possible. ff It is to this inward revelation that the outward 

» Ee aap makes its appeal. So Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
ri writes: ‘‘The Gentiles which have no (externally given) law do by 
nature the things of the law, these having (in the former sense) no law 
are a law unto themselves in that they show the work of the law (moral) 
written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness therewith and 
their reasonings one with another accusing or else excusing them’’ 
ee 15). The same great fact is implicitly asserted throughout 
the word of God. It expects to find in the ethical consciousness_of 
men a confirmatory response to. itself, and is written in harmony with 
this expectation. It does not attempt, for example, a demonstration 
Jot the existence of God, nor adduce formal proof that man is a moral 
\being. It assumes these data as beyond dispute. 
| Section 3. The Christian ethical consciousness. Taking now a 
further step, let it be said that Christian ethics finds a second source of 
knowledge in the Christian ethical consciousness. It is to be noted of 
the Christian ethical consciousness (1) that a. it is conditioned upon the 
direct action of the Spirit of truth upon the soul; 4. upon the appro- 
priation and assimilation of the facts and truths of holy Scripture. It 
is to be noted (2) that it differs from the natural ethical consciousness 
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in that it testifies more clearly, more accurately, and- more vividly to 
the facts made known in the common ethical consciousness ; and also, 
to a new class of facts and truths revealed in the holy Scriptures which 
it declares as a witness who has verified them through appropriation 
and assimilation. This point will be more fully elucidated in the next 
succeeding section. We pass then to the third source of ethical facts 
and principles. 

Section 4. The holy Scriptures. The claim of the regenerate church 
in behalf of the holy Scriptures is that they, as a whole, and in their 
general tenor, constitute the supreme revelation of God’s mind and 
will with reference to the way to the realization of the ideal ethical or 
spiritual life; an authoritative revelation because, and only because, 
they utter the voice of God who, as has been already said, is the sole 
final authority in morals. By the ideal ethical life is intended the life 
in moral union, or spiritual fellowship, with God, the eternal life. (‘This 
ideal ethical life is conceived as including the right relations of man to 
nature, to himself, to his fellow-men, and to God.’ But as a man in his 
present moral state is a sinner, the revelation given him is specifically a 
disclosure of the way of salvation from sin, its penalty and power. 
With reference to this end it is held to be a supreme authority, the 
ultimate court of appeal, in matters of faith and practice. The revela- 
tion is an authority in other matters so far, and only so far, as they are 
necessarily subsidiary to its main purpose. 

The supreme authority of the Scriptures justified. The question at 
once confronts us. On what grounds do we accept the supremacy of 
the holy Scriptures with reference to the end stated? We might as- 
sume that the attitude of the church on this question is so firmly es- 
tablished that it is unnecessary to discuss the question ; but since an 
exposition of the ethics of the Christian life is not possible if the Chris- 
tian revelation be ignored, or its supremacy disregarded, a glance, at 
least, at the foundations of our faith seems to be demanded. Nothing 
more than a glance lies within the scope of this treatise. Restricting 
ourselves in this manner, we may say that the evidence is two-fold, ex- 
ternal and internal. It is important to discriminate between these 
phases of the evidence since in the last analysis the internal draws its 
validity from the external. Turning our attention first to the external 
evidence, we cite the testimony of 

(1) The Bible itself. We speak not now of the effects of the teach-. 
ing of the Scriptures upon the hearts and lives of men, reserving refer- 
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ence to these effects to a later stage of the discussion. We point now 
to the book itself. There it stands. It is a fact, an external fact. Its 
testimony to itself cannot be silenced. The book must be accounted 
for. Its claim in this regard is as resistless as the heavens above our 
heads or the earth beneath our feet. Whence came it? Who was its 
author? Many authors, you say, writing in different places and at 
different times, themselves men of widely different environment, of 
different nationalities, and various degrees of culture. Certainly, and 
in this consists the marvel: for whence the essential unity of the 
book as touching its purpose—a harmony so evident that men of 
many generations have with common consent agreed to call it the Book, 
holding the supreme place in the annals of time? It is more widely 
read than any other. It utters its voice in more languages and dialects 
than any other. It clusters about itself more subsidiary, explanatory, 
exegetical, apologetic, and critical literature than any other. It com- 
mands the earnest study of scholars more than any other. It furnishes, 
as no other does or can, themes for discourses on the supreme interests 
of mankind in innumerable pulpits throughout the Christian world, and 
increasingly in pagan lands. It is cherished as the dearest earthly 
treasure of countless multitudes, and is a lamp unto the feet and a light 
unto the path of countless hosts of pilgrims who, confessedly under its 
inspiration, are seeking a better country even an heavenly. Whence 
came it, we again ask? How is its supremacy to be accounted for? 
These questions demand an answer. ‘This evidence is in itself suffi- 
cient to warrant and demand the experimental test of the claim made 
for the Bible that it is in a unique sense the voice of God to men in- 
dicating the way to the attainment of the ethical ideal. The claim 
made for the Bible that it is the supreme authority for the end stated is 
justified, so far, by the fact of 

(2) The preservation of the Scriptures, substantially as we have them, 
through centuries of Christian history. During this lapse of time they 
have held, with more or less uniformity, their peculiar place of author- 
ity. It is only necessary for our present purpose to call attention to 
the fact cited. We cite as a third evidence : 

(3) The essential agreement as to the documents composing the canon. 
This is manifestly too large a matter for discussion here, but we may 
venture to say that, accepting the conclusions at which a devout crit- 
ical scholarship has arrived in the light of modern research and dis- 
covery, the divine authority of the Bible, substantially as we have it, 
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is more firmly established than ever. We are now brought to the 
fourth evidence : 

(4) Jesus Christ himself, the Crucified One. Why Jesus Christ is 
here designated the Crucified One will appear in a subsequent chapter. 
Does any one ask, How is Christ an evidence of the supreme authority 
of the Bible? Thus: It will be admitted that Jesus Christ is the colos- 
sal fact in the world’s history. But our knowledge of him, his pre-ex- 
istence, his theanthropic nature, the purpose of his mission on earth, 
his life, his death, is due to the Scriptures alone. It is true that pro- 
fane history affords us assurance that such a man lived, and supplies 
hints of his unique character and teaching ; but that fuller knowledge 
of him which has given him his leadership among men and his lordship 
over their hearts came only through the Scriptures. What they declare 
him to be, his career and his controlling influence over human society 
overwhelmingly substantiate. It is thus that he becomes the voucher 
for the book itself of which he is the central theme. The book and 
Christ stand or fall together. Leta single illustration suffice. If I give 
a letter of certification to another of a person describing him, his char- 
acter and efficiency, he, by meeting in his person and work the terms 
of my letter, attests the credibility of my description of him. So Jesus 
Christ attests the authority of the Bible. 

That Jesus Christ is the central theme of the Christian revelation, 
that he is the vitalizing tie which binds the sacred book in a living 
unity it is unnecessary, even if the limits imposed upon us would per- 
mit, to argue. To deny it would be as if one were to deny the sun in 
the heavens. We call attention however to one passage, found in the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which with singular com- 
prehensiveness and conclusiveness sets forth the purpose of the Scrip- 
tures to be a progressive revelation of Jesus Christ. It reads thus: 
‘‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners, hath in the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son.’’ -On this sublime passage DrvA.-C. Ken- 
drick makes the following comment : 


Not at sundry times, but in many parts, by piecemeal, fragmentarily ; the an- 
cient revelation being made, not in one complete whole, but gradually and in frag- 
ments, as by Moses, Joshua, David, Isaiah, Malachi, etc., each in his own separate 
way helping to complete the slowly developed system. The various ways or modes 
are by promise and vision as to Abraham ; by the giving of the law and the instituting 
of symbolical expiations through Moses ; by lyrical song through David; by oral and 
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symbolical prediction (and application of moral truth to their own times) through 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, David, Malachi, etc. The two terms (in many parts and in many ways) 
together denote the whole variety of promises (warnings, instructions), predictions, 
and symbols by which the divine plan was gradually unfolded under the Old Covenant, 
as against the one complete revelation made through the Son under the New. 


Jesus Christ, in his life, his teaching, his death, and after his resur- 
rection and ascension, in the gift of his Spirit to his disciples inspiring 
and enabling them to complete the revelation, is himself the keystone 
of the sublime arch, holding the whole structure together in a firm and 
indestructible unity. It is the office of the written word to unveil and to 
disclose to the world the living Word as the Saviourof men. ‘‘ Ye search 
the (Old Testament) Scriptures,’’ said our Lord, ‘‘ for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me’’ (John 5 : 
39). On this passage Dr. Alvah Hovey remarks : 


From this statement alone it may be inferred that a Messianic element pervades 
the Old Testament ; and Augustine is justified in saying, ‘*‘ Vovum Testamentum in 
Vetere latet, Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet.’? Such an inference is further 
justified by the use of the Old Testament Scriptures by the great Teacher himself, 
when, to the two disciples on the way to Emmaus, ‘‘ Beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself ”” 
(Luke 24 : 27 and context). It is no wonder that the hearts of the disciples burned 
within them while such an expositor opened to them their ancient writings which 
had hitherto been to them, as still they are to many in our day, a closed book to 
which their darkened minds could find no key. Whoever consults the manifold ex- 
pressions of Jesus and the apostles with reference to the prophecies of the Messiah, 
need not grope around in uncertainty, if only he does not forget that our Lord here 
probably directed attention less to isolated passages than to the great whole of the 
Old Testament in its typical and symbolical character. Truly an hour spent in the 
school of their Master is better than a thousand elsewhere. 


Our conclusion, then, is that, since the teaching of the holy Scrip- 
tures is corroborated by the person, the character, the life, words, and 
death of Jesus Christ, their supremacy as a guide to a realization of 
the ethical ideal is established. But we must advance another step. 
Not only does Jesus Christ bear witness to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures in that he is the colossal fact of human history, and as such must 
be accounted for, but also in his character and his words. For, let it 
be noted, both his character and his words were the product on the 
human side of the teaching of the Old Testament translated by him 
into life. According to the narrative of the evangel there was nothing 
abnormal in his development. There were none of the displays of the 
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marvelous precocity and capricious exercise of power which disfigure the 
apocryphal legends of his childhood which represent him either as a 
ludicrous or repellent monstrosity. His progress, on the contrary, was 
by natural steps, in accordance with the laws, both physical and men- 
tal, of the nature which’ he had assumed. Accordingly we are instructed 
that, ‘‘the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom ; and the 
grace of God was upon him’’ (Luke 2 : 40) ; ‘‘and Jesus advanced in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and men’’ (Luke 2: 52). 
He grew up, it appears, as any boy might grow up in whose heart there 
was no taint of sin, drawing the sustenance necessary to his growth from 
the environment providentially prepared for him. He was the beloved 
child of devout Jewish parents, Israelites indeed, circumcised in heart, 
waiting with unconquerable faith and hope for the consolation of Israel, 
having true insight into the spiritual meaning of their sacred books. We} 
may be sure that if any household in Israel was obedient both to the | 
letter and spirit of the injunction requiring the careful and constant in- | 
struction and training of children, it was the family of Joseph and Mary. | 
Let the recordin Deut. 6 : 7-9 declare to us the quality of the atmos- 
phere of that home in which the life of the boy unfolded. Mark its 
language : ‘‘And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and thou shalt teach them when thou sittest in thy house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down and when thou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and 
they shall be frontlets between thy eyes. And thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house and on thy gates.’’ What a picture have 
we here of parental fidelity! How sacred is the atmosphere which we 
breathe ! How all the paths of a youth thus trained must have been 
aflame with the light of the truth of God! In his recent book (1890) 
entitled, ‘‘ Das Wesen des Christentums,’’ Professor Harnack, of Ber- 
lin University, in vindicating the claim of originality for the teachings 
of Christ as against those who trace his doctrines to the teachings 
of the Essenes or the Greek philosophers, maintains that Jesus ‘‘ lived 
and had his being in the Scriptures, but not after the manner of | 
the teachers of his day.’?! Here, so far as human influences were| 
operative, is disclosed the secret of that career of blended | 


— 
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and gentleness, of serenity and fiery zeal, of sanctity and sympathy, 
which the world ponders with growing admiration, wonder, and awe. 
Jesus of Nazareth is the living translation of the Old Testament. In 








1“ Literary Digest,’’ Sept. 1, 1890. 
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him the sublimity and purity of its teachings flash out upon us as of 
a light of more than earthly splendor hidden from the carnal and self- 
seeking vision of the nation to which the keeping of it was committed. 
In him, the Son, it has received its interpretation in the meaning of the 
Father who inspired it, an interpretation which only those can receive 
who sit at the feet of Jesus. 

In finding in Jesus of Nazareth the ripe and proper fruit of the 
Jewish cu/tus we must by no means forget the unique relation which 
he held to the Father. Had he not been in the depths of his the- 
anthropic being one both with God and humanity, the Holy Spirit 
by whom his earthly life was mediated could not have led him up 
to the heights and down into the depths of his Messianic mission ; 
since for that the resources of deity and humanity were requisite. 
Nevertheless, we shall lose the key to one equally essential aspect of the 
Saviour’s redemptive work if we fail to perceive with equal clearness that 
Jesus was a human child, and so dependent by the ordination of his 
heavenly Father upon his environment for the material out of which 
by free choice he must form his character. In this view the testimony 
of Jesus to the supremacy of the Scriptures is just as incontrovertible 
as is the fact that his life stands almost unchallenged as the ideal of 
humanity. When we are asked, then, for some conclusive objective 
evidence of the spiritual authority of the Bible, we point to him as 
he stands clothed in the seamless robe of a righteousness woven out of 
the fabric of the Old Testament, and say, Behold the Man ! 

And we must repeat that the words of Jesus spring out of his char- 
acter, and are thus an explicit witness to the authority of the Scriptures. 
When we say that his words spring out of his character we mean that 
they would have been impossible on the lips of any one who had not 
passed through the training of his youth, who had not the moral char- 
acter which was the result of that training, and who did not hold the 
relation to the Father which he sustained. No other could have given 


| to us the interpretation of the Old Testament which we have in the 


New in his immediate utterances as recorded by the evangelists, and in 


_ the teaching of the Spirit of Christ after the ascension through his dis- 


ciples in the Epistles. Christ’s immediate teaching is simply saturated 
with Old Testament thought ; its very words are constantly on his lips. 
The types, symbols, ordinances, ritual of the former dispensation, the 


| language of historian, lawgiver, prophet, and psalmist were wrought into 
_ the intellectual being of Jesus by his training, and put him in possession 
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of a natural vehicle of expression of his more perfect exposition of their 
meaning. ‘Thus the New Testament is the natural and supernatural 
efflorescence of the Old. Without the Old, the New would have been 
impossible ; and without the New the Old is incomprehensible. Both 
constitute the one ever-growing revelation of God to man of the way to 
a realization of the ethical ideal, or, to use the theological phrase, of sal- 
vation from sin. This is our Lord’s own conception of the relation 
of the New to the Old. On this point his language is clear, distinct, 
and decisive : ‘‘ Think not that I came to destroy (to put an end to) 
the law or the prophets ; I came not to destroy, but to fulfill (to fill out 
their meaning, to make clear their intent). For verily I say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass away from the law till all things be accomplished’’ (Matt. 5 : 17, 18). 

The limits and purpose of this treatise forbid any attempt, however 
brief, to show in detail how certainly, and naturally so to speak, the 
New Testament sprang out of the Old, and how inextricably they are 
bound together by the character and teachings of Christ ; but sufficient 
has been said to justify our appeal to that character and to those teach- 
ings as certifying the authority of the Bible with reference to the end 
which we have just indicated. We advance, therefore, to consider our 
fifth evidence in the moral effects wrought by the Book. 

(5) The moral effects wrought by the Scriptures. We refer here to 
the transforming power of the holy Scriptures upon the lives of men 
both as individuals and in society ; but strictly speaking this power does 
not reside in the word in itself considered, but is the operation of the 
Spirit of Christ, in and through the word as an agency, upon human 
hearts. Here is life acting upon life. The book is not only the instru- 
ment through which the life acts, but it reveals the purpose with which 
and the end toward which it is working. This end is yet far from being 
realized, but it has been measurably attained in regenerated lives and 
increasingly renovated society. What is commonly called Christian 
civilization, so far as it is Christian, is an objective proof which cannot 
be blinked out of sight of the divine authority of the book through the 
teachings of which the moral achievements of the Christian centuries 
have been accomplished. It has proved itself to be a storage battery 
of vast intellectual and spiritual energy, setting in motion innumerable 
activities in literature, science, philanthropy, and the policies of States ; 
these indirectly, while directly it is the source and guide of the dis- 


‘tinctive enterprises of the Christian church. 
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Having briefly indicated the external grounds of our faith in the 
holy Scriptures as a revelation from God of the way to the attainment 
of the ethical ideal, we turn to the decisive evidence as it appears in 
Christian experience of which they are the norm as enlightening, as 
formative, and regulative. 

(1) Enlightening. As to the first point, the enlightening function 
of the holy Scriptures, we maintain that by their general tenor, and 
especially by their culminating revelation of the moral law in the char- 
acter, life, and death of Jesus Christ, they illuminate the law as origi- 
nally written in the human constitution, bring it into distinct conscious- 
ness, more and more clearly in proportion as its teachings are vitally 
apprehended, and more perfectly translated into life. They are as the 
sunrise to the night-darkened earth, making visible mountain and val- 
ley, river and ocean, wood and field, uncovering the glory and beauty 
of the wide-spreading landscape. All these existed before the sunrise, 
but were hidden by the darkness of the night.. Had they not existed, 
the rising of the sun could not have made them visible. It revealed, 
but did not create them. In calling attention to their illuminating 
function, it is not forgotten that the Scriptures reveal facts and ‘truths 
not written in the original scriptures of man’s constitution, but these 
facts and truths have their office and end in perfecting man in the like- 
ness of the new man, the archetypal man, the true consummate man, 
Jesus Christ, Son of man, Son of God, in bringing out in character and 
conduct the divine ideal of manhood, always potential in man, waiting 
to be brought into actuality by the ministries of divine grace. 

(2) Formative. Turning to the function of the Scriptures as forma- 
tive of Christian experience, let it be noted, to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, that we are speaking of the distinctive Christian experience of the 
Christian ages. We are not here expressing grounds for a decision of 
the question either in the affirmative or negative, whether a man may 
become essentially a Christian, that is, become a regenerate man, with- 
out the light of the Christian revelation. What we are here directing 
attention to is that the facts and truths made known to us in the Bible 
when appropriated by a living faith inevitably become the material of 
new activities of intellect, sensibility, and will; furnish the matter of truth 
upon which Christian experience is formed. Consciousness, whether 
the common consciousness of men or the consciousness of Christians, is 
always determined by environment ; that is, the human spirit always 
necessarily acts in relation to other existences than itself. A mill has 
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indeed grinding capacity, else it would not be a mill; nevertheless it 
does not furnish its own grist. So the human spirit has inherent capac- 
ities for acting upon its environment ; it is by virtue of these capacities 
that it is a spirit, but it does not furnish itself with the material upon 
which it acts. As created, according to the Scriptures and the faith 
of the universal church, it was not totally sundered from the creating 
life by creation. The Creator still supports its dependent life by his 
omnipresence. ‘‘If God is present in all his works, it is reasonable to 
think that he pervades the universe as an active agent.’’* Hence the 
human spirit knows itself as ego in its relation to the zon-ego, both the 
created and the non-created. It draws its sustenance from beyond 
itself. Every form of created life has its own sustenance peculiar to 
itself. Plant life, animal life, intellectual life, each draws from its en- 
vironment the food suited to its nature. 

The distinctive life of the Christian is his by virtue of his new 
birth of the Holy Spirit, and is the highest form of life possible 
to._man. For this life God the Creator has provided in these last 
times his word in the holy Scriptures for its nourishment. This 
word having been appropriated and assimilated the new life grows 
in vigor, and expresses more and more its own nature. The book 
is itself, in great part, the product and transcript of the divine life 
in man. Spiritual principles are exhibited in it, not only in abstract 
statement, but far more commonly in concrete realization. It reveals 
life in action. The tree is known by its fruit. Herein is the secret 
of its transforming power. It is to the student of Christianity what the 
laboratory is to the student of science. It is a school of verification 
of its principles, instructing and stimulating the learner to verify them 
for himself. ‘I cannot,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘hear of personal vigor of 
any kind, great power of performance, without fresh resolution. We 
cannot read Plutarch without kindling of the blood.’? What man has 
done, man is emulous to do. Biography, as the etymology of the word 
suggests, is a revelation of the possibilities of human life, and Christian 
biography, especially as given in the Bible, illustrates the possibilities of 
the Christian life. It is valuable just because it is biography. Were it 
romance or myth, it might move the emotions and stimulate the imag- 
ination, but it would not with equal urgency appeal to the will. It is a 
vicious tendency of romance, of fiction, whether of the stage or the 
printed page, that it disproportionately stirs the feelings by its imaginary 


1 Doctor McCosh, “ Divine Government,” p. 147. 
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scenes, and so, if intemperately indulged in, emasculates character by 
reason of the atmosphere of unreality in which the habitué of the theatre 
and the immoderate novel reader lives. 

We are not saying that fiction, whether as poetry or prose, has 
no fit function in literature. The Bible itself recognizes its value 
in religious teaching in the Psalms and in the inimitable parables of 
our Lord. What we are insisting upon here is the higher place 
to which biography is entitled as an educative force, and which is 
accorded to it in the Bible. For in biography ‘‘life is real,’’ it 
inspires to strenuous endeavor by putting before us a demonstrably 
‘attainable ideal. Biology as a science, it will be admitted, owes its 
singular power over men in our time to the fact that it is a study 
of the actual processes of life. Precisely for this reason thoughtful men 
give to biography (which, rightly discriminated, is only a department 
of biology), either as presented in the living example or in literary form, 
the supreme place in educational forces. Biography, if rightly discrim- 
inated, we have just said is a department of biology. The discrimina- 
tion essential to be made here is this: in biography we have ascended 
from organic to rational development, from development without con- 
scious choice to development through conscious choice ; it exhibits what 
will can do to adjust one’s self to environment, to take advantage of fa- 
vorable, and to overcome adverse, conditions, and to translate into life 
lofty aspirations. ‘‘ Biography,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘is by nature the most 
universally profitable, universally pleasant of all things.’’ Herein, we 
think, lies the secret of the matchless and perennial attraction and power 
of the four Gospels. They do not prescribe merely what men ought to 
be and do, but exhibit to us what a Man has been and has done. Moral 
teachers before the coming of Christ had conceived and taught lofty 
ethical principles, as we have already seen, but Christ not only trans- 
cended in his teachings the utmost reach of their loftiest thought, but by 
the moral radiance of his life gave to the world an object-lesson of the 
perfect man. Forgiven on the ground of his death, energized by his 
Spirit and mightily stimulated by his example, men, although with 
stumbling steps and slow, have followed him to heights of moral attain- 
ment’ before unknown. It is altogether certain that had they been 
destitute of the norm presented in the Christian Scriptures these attain- 
ments would not have been possible. Biblical truth is the prime 
aliment of Christian character, and this quality of character improves in 


proportion as biblical truth is translated into life. The judgment of the 
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distinguished expositor, Bishop H. C. G. Moule, deserves to be care- 
fully pondered, that the Christian, in order to form a test, should ask, 
‘if he finds himself, as by an instinct, gravitating to the Bible as his 
true oracle of God, in faith, character, and duty.’’ He adds: 


Let me say nothing, if I can avoid it, that shall even seem unjust or unsympa- 
thetic. The less biblical Christian may truly ‘‘hold the Head.’? He may develop, 
perhaps eminently, many true Christian characteristics. But I hold that in the sum 
of the matter, if other things are equal, of two men equally thoughtful, reverent, 


and conscious of duty, the man who habitually. seeks God’s heart in his word | 


(cor Dei in verbis Dez) will, on the whole, develop his life on lines far more 
true than the other to the primal Christian type, the New Testament type, the 
type illustrated for example in the closing chapters of the Ephesian Epistle, or 
the First Epistle of Peter. 


At this point the supremacy of the internal evidence of the Scrip- 
tures asserts itself. It is just because the fundamental truths of re- 
demption have been verified in Christian experience that the Bible has 
authority for the believer as the word of God to the human mind and 
heart. The internal evidence vitalizes, if one may so say, the external. 
The Bible, in this sense, is an inspired book only to an inspired man— 
inspired not in the same sense and for the same ends that the writers 
were, but taught in interpretation by the same Spirit who indited it. 
One may hold that the Scriptures are inspired of God upon external 
evidence alone, but he will hold this truth in the letter only ; it will 
have, it can have, no vital influence upon his life. This question was 
once put to a Christian teacher: ‘‘Do you hold such and such a truth ?”’ 
‘‘No,’’ was the response, ‘‘it holds me!’’ When one vitally appre- 
hends and believes a spiritual truth it necessarily controls as with a re- 
sistless grasp his life, while to one who yields to it a merely formal 
belief it will have no operative force ; it will be empty of vital sig- 


nificance. To such a one the book of God will be a sealed book. | 


It is an accepted canon of legal interpretation that ‘‘no law is intelligi- 
ble if the mind of the legislator does not, as a spéritus interpres, guide 
the expositor. Accordingly, Tholuck, in his exposition of the Sermon 
on the Mount, says, ‘‘ Luther is just the finest example to prove that a 
simple, upright mind and pious heart will know how to put the true 
interpretation upon the words of the Saviour.’’ In harmony with this 
view, Dr. A. Dorner, in his ‘‘ Christian Ethics,’’ maintains that ‘‘ The 
material given in the sacred Scriptures must first be appropriated spirit- 
ually, 2. ¢., in faith, before it can be systematically stated. It is in this 
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sense that the Bible has a radically important place ; it is to the Chris- 
tian an authority, not merely an outward one, but as well an inward one.”’ 
This, however, is only to repeat in differing phrase the teaching of 
Jesus, ‘‘Ye,’’ if ye be my true disciples, ‘‘shall know the truth’’ (John 
8 : 32), and the teaching of Paul, echoing the thought of his Master, 
‘spiritual things are spiritually discerned’’ (1 Cor. 2 : 12-16), and the 
teaching of John, in his first Epistle and twenty-seventh verse, ‘‘ But the 
anointing which ye have received of him abideth in you, and ye need 
not that any man teach you; but as the same anointing teacheth you 
of all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, 
ye shall abide in him.’’ It is only as the mind is guided and pos- 
sessed by the Spirit of God that the things of God are searched out. 
Paul’s distinct affirmation, ‘‘No man can say that Jesus is Lord but 
in the Holy Spirit’? (1 Cor. 2:3), compared with Christ’s question, 
‘«Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?’”’ 
(Luke 6 : 46) makes clear and justifies the sense in which we say that 
the Bible is an inspired book only to an inspired man. (Compare also 
Matt. 16: 13-18.) In this passage our Lord solemnly affirms that 
Peter’s confession of himself as the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
was not wrought within the apostle by any human agent, but by an in- 
ward revelation by the Father. Upon Christ as so revealed in the be- 
liever, he himself declares that he will build his church, and in point 
of fact upon this Rock the living church has been builded, and has 
survived through the centuries in spite of all assaults, and to that church, 
and to it alone, has the Bible spoken with vital authority, an authority 
affirmed by the consciousness of Christians attesting it as the voice of 
God. ‘‘ Here we encounter an objective authority without quitting our 
own center of consciousness.’’ The objective and the subjective, the 
external and internal, while not confounded, are fused into unity. 


‘“‘The testimony of the written word,’’ says Archbishop Leighton, ‘‘ will have 
little or no influence upon men who have not received the least tincture of divine 
faith.’? ‘Should any person, disputing with them after this manner: there is a 
God, because this is asserted in the sacred Scriptures, and their testimony must by 
all means be believed, because they are the word of God; an argument of this kind, 
to be sure, would have no other effect than to expose the person who urged it to the 
ridicule of atheists and unbelievers, because it evidently begs the question, and runs 
into a vicious circle. The Holy Spirit produces in the hearts of men that faith 
whereby they cheerfully and sincerely receive these books, and the doctrine con- 
tained in them, as divine.’’ 1 


1“ Works,”’ pp. 697, 698, 
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It has not been forgotten, and it must here be added, as has before 
been intimated, that there is a large range of biblical facts and truths 
to which the consciousness of Christians cannot, in the nature of the 
case, bear witness by way of immediate verification. The authorship 
of its books, the dates of their composition, historical records as such, 
the doctrines of creation and of the future life, are examples. But 
since these, and such as these, lie imbedded in a revelation the spiritual 
substance of which has been verified in Christian experience, the pre- 
sumption of the credibility of those parts of the revelation which can- 
not be so verified is securely established. It is with this presumption, 
scientifically justified, that the Christian student examines the sacred 
documents in order to determine questions dependent for a correct 
answer upon all the light which a reverent scholarship can cast upon 
them. This presumption of the credibility of the Scriptures is an es- 
sential prerequisite to right conclusions ; it will always be present in the 
mind of a spiritually competent investigator ; and it may safely be 
asserted that such an investigator will become increasingly assured that 
Christianity rests securely upon the ‘‘ Impregnable rock of holy Scrip- 
ture.’? Let us be reminded that every man must, by necessity of his 
nature, come to the book with presuppositions of some sort. It is im- 
possible for any thinker wholly to divest himself of them. It is 4 
universal and inescapable truth which Cicero declares when he says 
‘<The eye sees only that which it brings with it the power of seeing.’’ 
This truth holds in every department of research. It is therefore o 
the utmost consequence that the presuppositions with which we come 
to the Scriptures shall not be those which have their root in intellectual 
pride, a perverted moral nature, or a shallow spiritual experience. 
Presuppositions of such an origin must inevitably vitiate our conclu- 
sions. Let us be admonished by the solemnly significant words of our 
Lord, ‘‘The lamp of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, 
thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If therefore the light in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness’’ (Matt. 6 : 22, 23). Must 
we not say, then, that the single eye is an indispensable qualification for 
determining the validity of the claim made for the Bible that it is the 
supreme authority as the voice of God pointing out the way to the 
attainment of the ethical ideal ? 

We come now to our third point in the relation of the holy Scrip- 
- tures to Christian experience : 
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(3) Regulative. It follows, of course, if what has been said of the 
Bible as formative of Christian experience is accepted as a true state- 
ment of the case, that it is also and equally a test of the deliverances 
of the Christian consciousness. Our appeal must be ‘‘ To the law and 
the testimony: if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them’’ (Isa. 8: 20). Any alleged Christian ex- 
perience which cannot verify itself as in accord with its formative norm 
must for this reason be discredited as invalid. This conclusion resting 
as it does upon what has been established in the preceding section re- 
quires no further argument or elucidation. 


PART I 


THE NATURE OF THE ETHICS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
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DIVISION I. THE MORAL AGENT 
CHAPTER I. ESSENTIALNESS OF PERSONALITY 


Ir has been already maintained (Introduction, 
p. 3) that morality is possible only as a relation Section 1 
between persons; that it is life, not an abstrac- Personality Essen- 
tion. It will be granted that the fundamental tial to Morality 
thought of the Christian revelation is the relation 
of God as a person to man as a person, so that it is thus made impos- 
sible to conduct an exposition of the ethics of the Christian life without 
making personality our starting-point. 

Our inquiry then is, What is a person? Let us 
consider first that factor of man’s dual nature as of What is a Person? 
’ body and spirit in which personality essentially re- 
sides, reserving for later discussion the duality of the human person. 
That_man _as_spirit_is a person, or, as Kant expresses the thought, 
‘‘that man can conceive of the ego, of himself as Z, exalts him above | 


all living beings.” 1 But here we must say that in speaking of person we 
have in mind the characteristics of the moral agent which are common 
to all men, while in considering further on the individual we have in mind 
those distinguishing idiosyncrasies which set each person apart from all 
other persons in the solitariness of his unique self-hood. This distinc- 
tion will guide us when we come to seek the principles according to 
which specific human duty may be determined. Turning now to an 
answer to the question, What is a person? we say that he is a being : (1) 
who is self-conscious ;/(2) who is self-determined to ends ;»(3) who 
can distinguish between ends to which he is self-determined as either 
right or wrong ;¥(4) who conceives himself, and feels, od/iged to choose 
the right, approves himself if he chooses the right as morally worthy, dis- 
approves himself as morally unworthy if he chooses the wrong (5) who 
by virtue of his personality is lord over all irrational created existence, 
and is in this sense a supernatural being ;v(6) who is capable of voluntary 
spiritual correspondence with his ever-present environment, material 
and spiritual, eminently with God, and is capable of terminating his cor- _. 


1 « Anthropology.” 
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respondence with spiritual natures. It is as thus distinguished in these 
respects as a person from all other existences on earth that we conceive 
man tobeamoralbeing. ‘‘ Man’s moral personality,’’ says Doctor Por- 
ter, ‘‘is an essential consequent of his complete and developed manhood, 
and the two cannot be conceived as separable.’?* ‘‘ The idea of person- 
ality,”’ says Dr. E. G. Robinson, st “ originates in our EEE of self, 
the idea shows that its contents or elements consist of ‘alice will, 
and conscience.’?? Even Mr. Darwin, approaching the subject from 
the point of view of the naturalist, gives this testimony: ‘‘I fully sub- 
scribe to the judgment of those writers who maintain that of all the dif- 
ferences between man and the lower animals, the moral sense is by far 
the most important. . . It is the most noble of all the attributes of 
man.’?® Mr. Darwin quotes approvingly in this connection the famous 
exclamation of Immanuel Kant: ‘‘ Duty! Wondrous thought that 
workest neither by fond insinuation, flattery, nor by any threat, but 
by merely holding up thy naked law in the soul, and so extorting 
for thyself always reverence, if not always obedience ; before whom 
all appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel; whence thy 
original ?’’* However, then, its origin may be accounted for, this 
fact stands indisputable that man possesses, or rather is possessed by, 
the moral imperative, whose demands cannot be evaded, and whose 
penal sanctions are inwrought into his constitution, and are foretokens 
of external conditions yet to come. 
That man is a person in the sense of our pre- 
Section 2 liminary general analysis is further evident from 
Proof of Personal- considerations drawn from Scripture and Christian 
ity from Scripture, experience. 
and Christian (1) Note that the revelation in the Scriptures is 
Experience = made possible only by the original moral revelation 
in ‘the human constitution, {In them, as has been 
in ntimated, personality confronts personality. _ Deny personality to either 
is conceivable. Not to brutes is it made, nor to inanimate nature. It 
is intelligible to man alone. To man God speaks, addressing him in 
the awful solitude of his personality as Zou / capable of standing alone 
over against his Maker ; capable of | obeying or disobeying, of choosing 








1“ Moral Science,” p. 22. 2“ Christian Theology,” p. 62. 8 «The Descent of Man,” p. 67. 
4“ Metaphysics of Ethics,’’ Semple, p. 136. 
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his own ends, and as responsible for his choice. Throughout the holy , 


book God is represented as commanding m man, persuading him, entreat- 
ing him ' with tears, warning him with ceeartlits intimations of impend- 
ing doomeweone those who do not obey the truth but obey unright- 
eousness, while he encourages faithful souls to strenuous moral struggle 
by the prize held before them of ‘‘ glory, honor, and peace to every 
man that worketh good, for there is no respect of sersons with God’’ 
(Rom. 2: 6-11). Such an attitude of the Creator toward a creature 
would be absurd if man had not received the dowry of personality, a 
gift of profound and determinative significance in its bearing upon 
human history and destiny. In one sense man is a part of nature, but 
in another sense he is above nature. Ideally, in the Creator’s thought 
he is by virtue of personality lord of all forms of life lower than his own ; 
all things are put beneath his feet (Heb. 2 : 6-8) ; but his chief exalta- 
tion by virtue of personality is that he is lifted to the awful height of 
the possibility of setting himself against his Maker, or of yielding to his 
will. When Daniel Webster was active among men he impressed all 
who came into relations with him as possessing intellectual powers 
him on one occasion this question : ir, Webster what is the greatest 
thought you ever entertained?’’ Pausing a moment for reflection, Mr. 
Webster replied, ‘‘ The most important thought I ever had was my indi- 
vidual responsibility to God.’’ Surely no truth is more heavily freighted 
with significance than man’s moral responsibility for his actions as re- 
spects his future in the present state of his existence ; but it assumes 
overwhelming importance when, in the light of the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles, we see that upon it depends his eternal future whether 
it shall be sin-blighted, or established in righteousness and peace. 
Moreover, as certainly as moral responsibility is involved in and 
inseparable from personality, so are the implanting (regeneration) of 
the germ of the only true and complete morality, and the progressive 
development (sanctification) of that germ. ‘There must be in fallen 
man the potentiality of the newman. The ‘‘old man”? of Paul (Rom. 
6:6; Eph. 4:22; Col. 3:9), is the material out of which the 
‘‘new man’’ is wrought (Eph. 2:15; 4:24; Col. 3:10). Great 
as is the ruin wrought in the fall, man retains in his ruin such immeas- 
urable dignity in his inalienable personality that he by virtue of it may 
rise through the ministries of redeeming grace to a far loftier state than 
that which he lost. It has been truly said that the theologia revelata.is 
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built on the s¢heologia naturalis ; precisely so the regenerate man, re- 
generate and sanctified humanity, is built, in the same sense, on the 
natural man. Deny essential personality to fallen man, and his re- 
covery from his lapsed state is impossible. 
Our analysis hitherto has disclosed only the 
Section 3 spiritual factor. This, we repeat, is the essential 
Person: Spirit element of personality ; for the existence of the per- 
and Matter son without body is conceivable, but not the ex- 
istence of a person who is not spirit. Spirit is the 
abiding factor ; for the material factor is in constant flux, its atoms are 
constantly changing, so that in a short term of years, variously esti- 
mated by experts, the matter of the body is completely renewed, while 
the spirit remains in substance unchanged and unchangeable. Never- 
theless spirit and body constitute a unity.’ 
It is sometimes said that the person is spirit and 
Spirit and Matter has a body ; but this statement, though true, does 
Oonstitutea not express the whole truth, since it does not bring 
Unity into view the intimate interdependence « of the ay. 
constituting factors of personality: as known. ‘by us | us in 
experience in our present state ; an interdependence which has in recent 
years been emphasized by the new science of physiological-psychology, so 
called, a science whose discoveries psychology cannot ignore, but whose 
conclusions it cannot accept when its extreme exponents seem to teach 
the identity of spirit and matter, and discredit the testimony of con- 
sciousness which declares the existence of the sed/f as a fact fundamental 
to the knowledge of the very facts upon which the denial of the self is 
attempted. The interdependence of the two factors may be stated in 
accordance with their observed relations thus: (1) The human person 
is known in consciousness as the living. synthesis of. spirit and matter, 
man thus constituting the actual mediator, the living link, between the 
two poles of being in the created universe. (2) Spirit so interfuses it- 
self throughout the matter of body in which it dwells that matter is 
spiritualized, its gross character is modified by its mysterious union with 
the indwelling spirit, showing that there exists no essential Manichean 
antagonism between body and spirit. The Manichean doctrine is 
‘that the soul as partaking of the substance of God was engaged in an 
eternal war with the body, and should abuse and mortify it on princi- 
ple’’ ; a notion that is diametrically opposed to the Christian doctrine 


1 Calderwood, “‘ Mind and Brain,” p. 314. 
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of self-denial which recognizes the truth that the body is ideally the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, thus putting honor upon both elements of 
man’s dual nature (1 Cor. 6 : 15-20). ‘‘ Our bodies are not (mere) 
animal bodies, ‘They have much that is in common with those of ani- 
mals, but there is a gulf of separation between them ; theirs are animal, 
ours are human, distinctly so. Our bodies are human because ani- 
mated by and in vital union with, and in a most wonderful manner, the 
organs of the rational and immortal spirit, whose indwelling gives them 
dignity and glory otherwise impossible.’’* (3) The two factors, however, 
are not so united as to be confounded, but rather while their relation is 
so intimate that consciousness covers in part the activities of both, the 
reflective consciousness distinguishes the spiritual ego from the material 
non-ego, its own body, which it also directly knows as in immediate re- 
lation to itself. / In this discrimination it locates the source of a certain 
class of its experiences, affirming, however, that while the body is the 
source of them they are nevertheless experiences of the soul. Of this class 
of experiences are, for example, a blow on the head, the anguish of tooth- 
ache, the tortures of neuralgia, | Another class of experiences, while they 
“affect the body, have not their source in the body, but are distinctively 
spiritual experiences, such as thought, emotion, sorrow, joy, regret, etc. 
Prof. Alexander Bain, although he concludes that 
the person is a ‘‘double-faced unity,’’ does not in- Professor 
tend by that language what it mayseem to imply; for  Bain’s View 
in his discussion he says: ‘‘ Although in reality there 
is a close alliance between soul and body, there would not be a self-con- 
tradiction in supposing them separate; for anything we can see the body 
might have its bodily functions without the soul, and the soul its psych- 
ical functions in some other connection than our present bodies.’’ And in 
another connection he says: ‘‘ Mental states and bodily states are utterly 
contrasted ; they cannot be compared, they have nothing in common ex- 
cept the most general of attributes-—degree, and order of time ; when en- 
gaged with one we must be oblivious of all that distinguishes ihe eather. 24 
Professor Tyndall also, in an address before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science Dr. John Tyndall’s 


expresses an accordant view: ‘‘ We soar,’’ he says, View 
‘in a vacuum the moment we seek to comprehend 
the connection between the physical and psychical phenomena.’’ ‘‘An 


| Ren" Wa ensanhantinebiieh eet sees yeti = : 
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1 Dr. W. H. Hodge, “ The Presbyterian and Reformed Review,” April, 1897. 2 «Mind and Body.” 
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command. . . There is no fusion possible between the two classes of 
facts, no motor energy in the intellect of man to carry it without logical 
rupture from one to the other.’’ No researches of subsequent inves- 
tigators require any modification of the position of these distinguished 
explorers. The facts remain, and by logical necessity must be referred 
to different sources for their origin, while the intimate union of body 
and soul cannot be denied. ‘The gulf between the molecular action of 
the brain and the correspondent mental action is as wide as before 
physiological-psychology disclosed so convincingly their intimate rela- 
tion, and, in the nature of the case, can never be crossed. But the 
point upon which attention should be centered here is not the antithesis, 
but the synthesis in the relation of body and soul. What mere formal 
logic fails to do, the working logic of life does. It reconciles antitheses. 
When soul and body are in a normal state of health no man is con- 
scious of any discord between the two factors of his person, but, on 
the contrary, that the body is the instant and unresisting servitor of the 
soul. It is on the basis of this relation that Christianity proposes to 
itself nothing less than the perfection of man in the totality of his 
being. In proportion as the regenerating Spirit becomes more and 
more dominant in the soul, the body becomes more and more under 
the control of, and is interpenetrated by, the new ethical life in Christ. 
Hence Paul prays for his Thessalonian brethren that their ‘‘ whole 
spirit, soul and dody’’ might be preserved blameless (1 Thess. 5 : 23), 
and to the Corinthians addresses this exhortation: ‘‘Glorify God in 
your Jody (1 Cor. 6: 20; comp. Rom. 12: 1; 8: 9-11). 
With the analysis of personality heretofore made 
Section 4 in mind, we pass to a discussion of the generic 
The Generic Spring spring of all action, whether of body or mind. 
of all Action This will be disclosed if we do not lose sight of the 
fact that man is a “ving being ; that he is in a cer- 
tain sense active, before he becomes fersonally morally active. Find- 
ing our clue to the generic spring of action in the fact that man is a 
living being we inquire, What is life? Every attempt at logical defi- 
nition necessarily fails, since life is an ultimate fact of experience, and 
is assumed in any attempted definition, as when the ‘‘ Standard Dic- 
tionary ’’ defines it as the ‘‘ state of being alive’’ ; and if thereupon we 
ask, What is the state of being alive? we can only be told that it is 
“‘to be in a living state.’? This see-saw of definition cannot be 
escaped, because an ultimate experience can be defined only by equiva- 
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lent terms. All that can be said of it is that it is a certain experience 
for the meaning of which we must appeal to the common consciousness 
of men. In order then to know anything of man as an agent, and as 
a moral agent, it is evident that we must not deal with mere concepts, 
but carefully study the manifestations of his life by the biological 
method, z. ¢., by observation. We note, then, that there are different 
kinds or grades of life, and each kind or grade can be distinguished 
only by its manifestations. To this Dr. Lionel S. Beale calls attention 
when he says that although 


All bioplasm possesses certain common characters, the bioplasm of one plant 
or animal produces formed matter of a very different kind from that resulting from 
another portion of bioplasm, and hence we must admit that in nature there are dif- 
ferent kinds of bioplasm, indistinguishable by physics and chemistry, but endowed 
with different powers, flourishing under different circumstances, consuming different 
kinds of pabulum, growing at a different rate and under very different conditions as 
regards temperature, moisture, light, and atmosphere, possessing different degrees 
of resisting power, and dying under very different circumstances, having varying 
powers of resisting alterations in external conditions.! 


Remembering that there are different kinds or grades of life, we fix 
our attention upon the fact that life has certain _common_ characters. 
These we enumerate in part, observing that life as such (1) has ‘‘inher- 
ent powers of active movement,’’ it is self-active ; (2) cannot exist i 
isolation, but subsists in and on its environment 5 (3) is self-active to- 
ward ends for the supply of its needs ; (4) ‘‘it is the first characteristic 
of the living being to be stocked with forces that determine the lines of 
direction in the field in which he is set, and find out what suits him here’’’; 
(s) is self-protective ; that is, in its search after its appropriate nourish- 
ment it rejects whatever is not suited to the proper development of itself 
in its kind ; (6) grows not by getting only, but by giving. Reciprocal 

ing and giving are the conditions of its realization of its ; end. 

It is this instinctive self-movement of life along 
the lines indicated, a movement beneath conscious- The Spontaneous 
ness, that constitutes the generic spring of all action. Impulse of Life 
Life has certain constitutional needs, certain ap- the Generic 
petences, which are constantly pressing for expres- Spring to Action 
sion. ‘This movement lies back of all intellectual 
activity, all emotion, all desire, all choice. It is simply and alone a 
blind, organic impulse of life. This is apparently the meaning of Doctor 


1“ Bioplasm,” p. 12. 2 Martineau, “ Topics of Ethical Theory,” Vol. II., p. 136. 
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McCosh when he says, ‘‘ Appetence has nothing in it of the nature of 
voluntary action, which belongs to a very different department of the 
mind. It is simply a tendency in the mind to crave an object for its 
own sake. It is not desire, it precedes desire and leads to it. It is 
not action, but is a spring of action.’’? ‘This statement may perhaps be 
subject to criticism in that the phrase ‘‘crave an object for its own 
sake’’ suggests, at least, a conscious craving, whereas the first move- 
ment of life to seek its nutriment, held by us to be the generic spring 
_of action, is primarily beneath consciousness. It is obvious, however, 
that Doctor McCosh distinguishes between the craving and the ten- 
dency to crave an object. ‘The fact of this distinction is clear, and is 
fundamental to the discussion. ‘‘The mere existence of the appetence 
or disposition,’’ says Doctor McCosh,? ‘‘is not sufficient to call forth 
feeling, though I have no doubt that it is ever prompting it, or rather 
the law of association stirring up the idea which gives it body. There 
must always be an idea carrying out the appetence to call emotion into 


exercise.’’ ‘This introduces us to our next topic. 
Our inquiry in this section is, How, or by what 
Section 5 process, is appetence transformed into moral action ? 


Transformation For the sake of clearness let an illustration of the 
of Appetence into Process be taken in the appetence of hunger. This 
Moral Action is the impulse or tendency, call it what we may, 
toward the repair of the waste consequent upon the 
putting forth of bodily force. With this will has nothing to do as to 
its origin. ‘‘ Hunger is the notice to remind us that our food-fuel must 
be replenished.’’ No moral character yet attaches to the experience. 
While all sensation is of the soul, and the soul is active in cognizing it, 
the soul does not, properly speaking, act as a cause of it. Sensations 
are rather the passive-active experiences of the soul. It is the soul 
that knows the impressions. 
We must be on our guard against the error of 
The Different confounding the different modes of action of life. 
Modes of Action All the lower modes of action blindly push toward 
of Life Not to be their ends. It is now acting in the realm of causa- 
Oonfounded tion, pushing @ ergo, from behind, so to speak ; 
but when we rise into the region of ethical action, 
into the sphere of conscious and voluntary teleology, the operating 
force is before the agent, persuading, but not compelling. Professor 





1« The Emotions,” p. 7. 2 Jbid., p. 42. 
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Le Conte insists that. ‘‘ natural selection’’ by irrational agents must not 
be confounded with ‘‘rational selection’’ by free beings. To fail to 
distinguish sharply between them is to abandon the attempt to hold the 
ethical idea with any definiteness of meaning. By such failure the idea 
is utterly emptied of its ethical content. Man is reduced to the level 
of a machine, whose movements are held fast in the iron chain of 
fatality. What in deference to the resistless conviction of freedom in 
the human consciousness is called liberty is but the grinning and mock- 
ing mask of necessity. But let us make no mistake here. We are not 
asserting that there is no sphere of causation in any movement of 
rational beings. What we insist upon is that, while the movement 
preparatory to moral action and the basis of it is causative, and there- 
fore carries no personal moral responsibility with it, the moment distinct 
moral choice is made the ethical element emerges in consciousness. 
The appetences, whose transformation into moral action we are now 
considering, are simply the first manifestations of the stream of on- 
flowing life, a stream that bears man onward unresisting and resistlessly. 
This stream of life he can accept by rational choice, and be borne on 
by it to beneficent ends, or he can by a perverse will deflect it from 
its naturally beneficent course, so far as he is personally concerned, 
into evil channels, however the stream so perverted may be guided by 
Divine wisdom, power, and love into ultimate blessing for other intel- 
ligences and the world at large. An able writer on ethics, Professor 
Muirhead, sharply but justly criticises those who persistently ignore 
rational choice, without which there is no personal morality, and con- 
found it with causal action. He says: 





It is a mistake to refuse, as is frequently done, to recognize that in passing 
from biology (the science of life in its lower forms) to ethics, we are passing from 
an empirical to a teleological science. The mistake is made possible by the fact 
that there is a sense in which biology is also teleological in that it deals with the 
tendency of organisms to adapt themselves to their environment, and thus, through 
the law of natural selection, to develop forms of life which we with reference to the 
end of consciousness and social life call higher. But there is an important difference 
between the end with which biology, and the end with which ethics and politics 
deal, viz, that in the one case it is worked out by beings who are unconscious of it ; 
in the other it is an end which is consciously conceived. To overlook this distinc- 
tion and to attempt to solve ethical problems by the methods of physical science is 
one of the chief causes of confusion in working out the doctrine of the end." 


Dr. Andrew Murray, commenting on John 1: 4, ‘‘ In him was life 5 








1“ The Elements of Ethics,” J. H. Muirhead, Royal Holloway College, Egham, p. 81, 
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and the life was the light of men,’’ brings clearly to view the important 
point to which we have called attention. He says: 


He (man) received his life from God as all nature does, according to its dit- 
ferent capacity. But the difference between him and all nature around him is this, 
that in the power of an intelligent will he was to know and consent to what God was 
‘to doin him. He was not to have a life as the flowers of the field or the birds of 
the air have it, without their knowing the God from whom it comes. He was to 
know God, and what is more, he was to have the power of accepting or refusing 
what God offered him. 


Instructed in this manner that man may act either automatically in 
the realm of the lower biology simply as a living being by natural selec- 
tion, or ethically in the realm of the higher biology by rational selection, 
we are prepared to pursue our analysis of the process by which the ap- 
petences become transformed into moral action. We have found our 
illustration in the case of hunger, and have noted that this appetence 
affects the soul in the first instance as a sensation. We note, secondly, 
that the satisfaction of the appetence of hunger is now conceived as a 
good to be attained ; that is to say, an zdea of the self as satisfied in 
contrast with an idea of the self in a state of need ; and since it is an 
idea of the self as satisfied it is necessarily suffused with emotion. We 
have thus the motive for action.- Here is no compulsion but persuasion. 
Being hungry, I am not compelled to eat. I may eat or not, as I 
choose. If I choose to eat, I may elect what I shall eat. It is true 
that in infancy the child takes its food instinctively, obeying the impulse 
without deliberation. But this is because the infant has not yet risen 
in its movements out of the realm of causation. When intelligence is 
developed it begins to form an idea of the appetence of hunger, and to 
seek satisfaction by rational choice. Until it reaches this stage it does 
not act ethically in satisfying hunger. We note, in the third place, that 
the intellectual process in forming an idea of the appetence is devoid 
of moral character. It is non-moral just as is the action of the intellect 
in interpreting the sensation, for example, of sight. The impressions 
made upon the retina are effects caused by mechanical and vital pro- 
cesses over which the will has no office of production or control. We 
are moving, up to this point, in the realm of necessity. The third step 
now to be taken brings us into the moral realm. The appetence ration- 
alized as an end is presented to the soul with this alternative—it may 
accept or reject it. The law of the human constitution requires that 





1 “Sunday School Times,”” Dec. 17, 1898. 
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food shall be taken as necessary to support life. The decision must be 
made between obedience or disobedience to this law. The soul acting 
predominantly as will must decide between these alternatives. It is 
true that ordinarily there is no distinct act of choice marked as such in 
consciousness, but the choice is nevertheless exercised. 

In the case of our Lord in the temptation in the 
wilderness the movement of the will can be clearly Rational 
traced. The sensation of hunger was a purely phys- Selection Illus- 
ical process excepting the recognition of it by the trated in the Case 
intellect. Shall the pangs of hunger be appeased? of Our Lord 
This is the question distinctly pressed upon the 
sufferer by the tempter. In the way that the adversary suggested the 
answer was, no. ‘The will made its choice, and the moral victory was 
won. The end of satisfying the demand for food was for the time and 
under the circumstances not chosen. Here emerges the freedom of the 
will, without which there is no morality. ‘‘ Freedom of the will is not 
Ao the Tower so wells the Righer power to to accept, impulse ii~aétion, 
from the lower as well as the hig er side ' of our nature,’’* ‘‘The choice 
itself is a spiritual and free act above and outside of nature.’?? Whether 
the end presented for choice is accepted or rejected matters not ; by 
the act of the will, in either case, man ascends above the mechanical 
processes of nature into the higher region of ethical action. He is no 
longer a creature of mere impulse, as in infancy and in abnormal states, 
but has attained the stature of moral personality. 

The transformation of the spiritual appetences 
into moral action is by the same process. For ex- The Transforma- 


ample, the appetence of the soul for knowledge con- tion of the 
sidered by and in itself is simply the movement of a Spiritual Appe- 
part of the furnishing of our nature. It acts in the tences 


first instance without the intervention of the will in 

respect of choice. It is mere blind impulse, and carries with it so far 
as the subject of it is responsible, neither praise nor blame. But now 
a momentous change in its character takes place ; the will is called into 
action by the intellect rationalizing it as an end, and pressing it upon 
the soul as a good to be accepted or rejected. In making the decision 
between these alternatives the man acts as a personally responsible 


being ; the appetence for knowledge is transformed into moral action. 
ox acide Dae, Wi eee ere end 8S ee ee ee ee 
* Calderwood, “‘ Handbook of Moral Philosophy,” p. 386. 
2 Hopkins, ‘“ Outline Study of Man,”’ p. 278. 
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We are summoned here to guard ourselves 
Discrimination against a too superficial view of the transformation 
Between Generic of appetence into moral action by making a careful 
Choice and discrimination between generic choice and specific 
Specific Ohoices choices, as well as between the action of the will in 
choice and its function in employing means to attain 
chosen ends. Anticipating a later and fuller examination of the point, 
let us remark that generic choice determines what specific choices shall 
be, somewhat as the aim of a gun fixes the direction in which the shot 
shall fly. Suppose I choose to bea farmer ; I determine that that shall 
be my vocation in life. That, then, is my generic choice. But to carry 
out this purpose a network of specific choices must be made. I must 
choose a farm ; this is a specific choice under the generic choice. I 
must choose the stock for it; this is another specific choice, and so on 
in great number and variety, as links in a chain that cannot be broken 
as long as I adhere to my purpose. The chain cannot be broken, if I 
am a rational being, except by an abandonment of my purpose, fixed 
by my generic choice. As a ship’s course is fixed by her rudder, so 
the course of men’s lives is determined by their generic choices ; and 
when the question arises as to the real character of men, it can only be 
truly answered by the reply to another, What i in each case is the su- 
preme moral choice ? CS ip Maen) aan 


cue rettt 


CHAPTER II, THE LAW AND THE MAN 


The_appetences, as has appeared, are the spon- 
Section 6 taneous actings, forth- -putti ings, of life. They indi- 


The Law to which cate thépurpose of the life. The life of man as 
as a Oreated Being divinely originated was unvitiated, and, of course, 
Man is Subject its appetences were unvitiated. In themselves they 
Primarily Re- were morally good or right. If, therefore, as a ra- 
vealed in His Oon- tional and self-determined being, man chose and 
stitution sought the ends indicated by his normal appetences 
in the due order of their relative worthiness, he 

would infallibly fulfill his ideal destiny. In this sense his native appe- 
tences were to him a revelation of the law to | which, as a creature of God 
he was subject. By and through them God was working i in him to will 
and to do for his good pleasure. The words which we have just appro- 
priated from Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians (2 : 13) express, we un- 
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derstand, the normal relation of man to God, to which it is the pur- 
pose of the gospel to to restore him, and having thus adjusted the human 
will to the divine will to carry forward _ his development until he ‘shall. 
reach the perfection for which he was originally intended. ‘It is al 
false conc eption of the relation of the divine to the human will which 


regards it as primarily setting up an external standard to which man | 
selaaadeioe- ener ahinina mamas aimee 


must conform his _ disposition and “conduct. Outward intimations of f 


the divine will there are in the world about us, and supremely in 
holy Scripture, as we have before maintained, but these find their 
way to us as securing our obedience only by nee way.of the primal 
law written on our being. Hence in order to fdans restoration it is 
indispensable that he should realize in his experience the fulfillment 
of the New Covenant promise: ‘‘I will put my | laws on their heart, 
and upon their minds will I write them’’ (Jer. Sivceeer “Heb. ro: 
16). Untila man_has yielded to this inward work of the—Spirit_no_ 
external word of God, however it may come to him,.can have any. 
vital meaning tc to. him, 2 any saving efficacy. In this manner the Kaul: 
law of man’ of man’s s being i is s germinally restored to its rightful supremacy and 
its progressive fulfillment secured. 

It surely cannot be that as originally created 
man was left to grope his uncertain way amid the The Normal Re- 
inevitably intricate mazes of things and events by an _lation of the 
unguided choice. He who in his minute care for Divine to the Hu- 
the least of his creatures feeds the ravens and clothes man Will 
the lily counts us who bear his image, his “ offspring,’’ 
of more value than they. Even the lower animals have the Creator's 
plan for them indicated by their unerring instinct, so that with a wis- 
dom ‘not their own they fulfill his purpose. Certainly no less provision 
can have been made for creatures of immeasurably higher endowments 
and capable of a loftier destiny. In reasoning thus we are not pushing 
the inference unwarrantably, but are following the Great Teacher 
himself in his own course of thought. Accordingly we find in the | 
teaching of Scripture that, while man was created with the power of con- 
trary choice between obedience and disobedience, so that his service 
might not be automatic and characterless, | but might yield to him and | 
to his Maker the delight of the free subjection of a loving child, it | 
was not left to him either to originate holiness, or to maintain it, it 
having been wrought ‘in him without, independent of, immediate 
divine guidance and help. ~ By the working of his constitutional appe- i 
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tences constantly urging him along the path of duty, and the leading 
of the Spirit, he was put in the way of rectitude, and held in it, until 
by an act of evil choice he resisted the inworking of the Father of his 
spirit, plunged into the wilderness of an environment in which, having 
refused guidance, he could not find his way, and so wandered hither 
and thither, failing to find what he sought, and burdened with the bitter 
consciousness of a child lost through willful disobedience. 
In harmony with the normal relation of the will 
The Working of of God to the human will in man’s unfallen_ State 
the Will of God jis the relation of the life of God to the Christian’s 
in Relation to the life. It is described by Paul as ‘‘hid with Christ in 
Human Willin God’’ (Col. 3:3). Christ is the Christian’s life, 
the Ohristian Life the source and motive power of it. Ideally con- 
ceived, regarded as conformed to the standard pro- 
posed for his attainment, the Christian is a Spirit-filled man (Eph. 5 : 
18); led by the Spirit (Gal. 5 : 18) through his own instant and glad 
consent ; whose entire career is the working out of the plan of his 
Maker and Redeemer ; who at every moment is a willing servant of his 
Lord, always asking, and listening for an answer, What shall I do? 
Who is assured that severed from Christ, his wisdom and power, he can 
do nothing in his character as a Christian ; who cannot even pray save 
as the Spirit inspires him, and whose prayers are answered precisely as 
he prays only as they are in accord with the will of his Sovereign 
(Rom. 8: 26; 1 John 5:14, 15). The experience of Paul affords 
conclusive confirmation and illustration of the moral union of the will 
of the believer with the will of God. The apostle realized more per- 
fectly, perhaps, than any other the ideal, the possibilities, of this union 
as it appears in Jesus Christ. So completely had God in Christ taken 
possession of him as the spiritual life of his spiritual life that in attempt- 
ing to convey an idea of it he uses language of the most profound sig- 
nificance. It startles us out of the courses of thought prevailing among 
men as to the possible attitude of God toward his moral creatures to 
tread, ‘‘It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me”’ (Gal. 2: 
20). He conceives of himself as respects his former self-centered, 
self directed life—the life of the natural man—as dead : his soul dead 
now to self is re-animated by the life of the indwelling Christ. He has 
experienced a spiritual resurrection, and now lives in a new world; his 
will no longer moving from its old center in self, but from its new center 
in God, In another connection the apostle, speaking of the work he 
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had wrought, says, ‘‘I labored more abundantly than they all (the rest 
of the apostles), yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me”’ 
(1 Cor. 15:10). ‘* Although he was conscious,’’ says Neander, ‘‘ of 
having labored more than all others in the proclamation of the gospel, 
he knew that this was not his own work, but the grace of God accom- 
plishing all through him.’’ (Compare Phil. 1: 21; Col. 3: 4; John 
T5055 5 17 523!) 

The moral union of the will of the believer, as 
thus disclosed, with the will of God seems to be es- The Idea of 
sential to the consummation of the work of redemp- Heaven Inseparable 
tion, when the multitudinous wills of the redeemed from the Moral 
acting in chronological and symphonic harmony with Union of Oreated 
the will of God shall bring in that reign of peace for Wills with the 
which the whole creation sighs. Heaven is the Will of God 
kingdom of God; the triumph of one holy and 
loving and wise Will over joyfully consenting wills. It 1s inconceivable 
that such a state can be produced by wills each moving in its self-chosen, 
self-directed path. In such case there must be inevitable crossing of 
orbits, and the inevitable resulting confusion, just as would follow in 
the planetary universe unless the majestic attracting power of the cen- 
tral sun were keeping the countless hosts of the heavenly bodies in their 
appointed courses as they journey through space, producing thus the 
‘‘music of the spheres.’’ 

A caution is in point. The indwelling Christ by 
his Spirit leading man to free choice of the ends Nota Pantheistio 
pointed out by the normal appetences of his being Absorption of 
must not be confounded with a pantheistic absorp- Personality 
tion of personality in ‘‘the all.’’ The effect is pre- 
cisely the opposite. It is only in this way that personality reaches its 
ideal ; for only thus does man become really free. ‘The real{treedom) 
of man consists in absolute, instantaneous, glad subjection to the la 
of his being ; or to phrase it otherwise, to the righteous will of God. 
When the first man abused his freedom in which his personality cen- 
trally consisted, he lost it, and became, as the word puts it, ‘‘a slave 
of sin’? (Rom. 6: 16). Freedom, as too commonly conceived as con- 
isting in liberty to act as one pleases from self as a center, is destructive 
license, destructive to the individual and to society of which he is 

a” an inseparable member. He who eats and drinks intemperately in 

violation of the end for which hunger and thirst were implanted in 
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_us, viz., to sustain life, or who gives rein to any passion, loses his 

‘ manhood, allies himself to the brutes, sinking lower than they, in the 
degrading captivity of abused freedom. Than such a one, self-en- 
slaved, no bondslave scourged by the most merciless of taskmasters 
drinks so deeply of the bitter cup of servitude. And what is true in 
the lower is not only no less certainly but more emphatically true in 
the higher ranges of appetence. Proverbially the corruption of the 
best is the worst (corruptio optimi pessima), and so he who abuses his 
freedom in illicit gratification, that is, by a choice not divinely guided, 
of any end indicated by a constitutional appetence, will realize, accord- 
ing to the measure of his gifts, the Miltonic conception of the “* arch- 
angel ruined’’ ; the Dantesque idea of the misery of the captives of 
the: ‘* Inferno,”” 

We rest, therefore, in the position maintained in the opening of 
this section, that the normal appetences of the life with which man was 
endowed at creation, or, if the statement be preferred, as a created, 
and hence a dependent being, constituted for him the law to which he 
was subject. ‘¢ Human nature,’’ says Doctor Shedd, ‘‘ (normally) con- 
tains the rule or law by which it ought to unfold.’’ ‘‘ Had the devel- 
opment of man proceeded from the primary germ and original inlay it 
would have been ideal and perfect.’’! No dictum in morals carries with 
it greater weight of self-evidence than that enunciated by Calderwood 
when he says that ‘‘it is right in man to use his powers for their natural 
ends.’’ He adds: 


This principle comes from the depths of our nature; it is the outcome of per- 
sonality ; and the knowledge of it is a necessary condition of an intelligent, self- 
directed life. This is intuitive. . . In distinguishing between right ‘and wrong, the 
rightness of using our natural powers for their natural ends may be accounted 
the earliest and most general form in which the distinction is recognized. It may 


even be regarded as the foundation principle of morality. If unity is attainable in 
morals, it is here. 


moral aw Tor Tim, His summary andwnitary command woud venae 
according to your nature ; or, in the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye, therefore, 
shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’’ (Matt. 5 : 48) ; 
since the image of God is impressed upon your nature, realize that 


ideal, so that in your finite measure you may be perfect, as he who 
created you is perfect in his infinite measure. ‘The question, then, 








Philosophy of History,’ pp. 13, 63, 67. 
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which we are to answer at this point is, What were the appetences of 
our nature when it was unmarred by sin? 

We recognize the fact that in his present state all the ends indicated 
by these appetences are not always chosen ; indeed, they are never 
chosen in any instance in their due order and relation. Many of them, 
as the appetence for union with God, are obscured, held back or held 
down, so that they have not their natural development and legitimate 
expression. So Paul describes men in this condition as those ‘‘ Who 
hold back the truth in iniquity, who possessing enough of the germs of 
religious and moral verity to preserve them from abandonment, have 
checked the development of this truth in their lives, in the love and 
practice of sin.’’ * 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the obscuration of our native appe- 
tences, and our failure to give them their ordained control over us, 
they are sufficiently manifest in us, even in the state of moral disorder 
into which we have fallen, to admit of recognition and classification. 


CHAPTER III. CLASSIFICATION OF THE APPETENCES 


Reminding ourselves of the fact that all forms of life manifest cer- 
tain common characters, we seize this clue, and classify the appetences 
under four general divisions : 

(1) The appetences of life for self-expression. (2) The appetences 
of life for self-protection. (3) The appetences of life for self-renewal. 
(4) The appetences of life for self-communication. 

Considering, in the first instance, the appetences 


which have their root in man’s physical nature, we Section 7 

note, first, the appetence of physical life for self-ex- Appetences 
pression. The appetence for self-expression is fun- _ Having their 
damental to all other appetences; all other appe- Source in the 
tences are simply varieties, modes of this. The Body 


appetence of physical life for self-expression finds 

its first manifestation in the restlessness of the infant in its effort to 
become acquainted with its physical frame and co-ordinate its move- 
ments, in the sports of childhood, in the athletics of youth, in the large 
enterprises and high achievements of manhood. Here is found the 
secret of the abounding energy overcoming obstacles, the unconquer- 
able courage defying danger, the victorious natural faith laughing at 





1 Alford, Rom. 1 : 18, 
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impossibilities essential to human progress. The fundamental necessity 
of physical vigor, underlying the higher and ideally controlling impulses 
of man’s immaterial nature, compels a recognition of the wisdom of 
God in fixing the duration of a generation within narrow limits, pour- 
ing in continually from the exhaustless fountain of his own being re- 
newing floods of vitality. 


How beautiful is youth! . . 
All possibilities are in its hands, 
No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands ; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 

“‘ Be thou removed !’’ it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud.! 


The work of the world is wrought by the courage of ignorance ; this 
we must say if we reflect ; yet even so, such courage is a noble and 
beautiful thing, preserving society from stagnation and decay. Asa 
native impulse of our nature it bears the seal of the divine approval, 
is, in this sense, an inspiration of the Almighty, a spark of divine 
fire kindling our dull earth into the abiding glow of the morning. 
Considering the stress and struggle inseparable from advancing civil- 
ization, the battles to be fought, the vast enterprises to be carried 
through, the herculean labors to be performed, the patient and 
exhausting researches to be made, the vigils to be kept, the mar- 
tyrdoms to be endured, the reason becomes resistlessly obvious why 
in the divine plan the majority of persons bearing the burdens at any 
given moment in civilized society is found at ages between twenty and 
sixty. We have, also, in this emphasis placed upon the value of physical 
vigor an impressive intimation of the Christian view of the body, and its 
place in the unfolding and consummation of redemption (1 John 2 : 24; 
Col. 2:28 1 Cor. 6; 19, 20; Rom) 8Pa3h Phil wen). 

We find a second intimation of the law of God 

Bection 8 for man in the appetence of physical life for self- 

The Appetence of preservation. This is manifested in the various means 
Physical Life for adopted by individuals and society for self-defense. 
Self-preservation The desire for self-defense is only the transformation 
through reflection of the instinctive impulse of life 

in all its forms to reject whatever is inimical to it. As life instinctively 
takes in and assimilates to itself whatever in its environment is conducive 


1 Longfellow : “ Morituri Salutamus.”’ 
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to its growth, so it just as certainly rejects whatever will injure its de- 
velopment. Rational means for self-defense are the practical inter- 
pretation of this primitive, ineradicable, instinctive impulse. Dwellings, 
clothing, weapons of offense and defense are invented under this ap- 
petence transformed by reason into desire. 

A third intimation of the law of God for man is 
given in the appetence of physical life for renewal. Section 9 
This renewal is made necessary by the waste conse- The Appetence of 
quent upon the expenditure of physical force, and Physical Life for 
expresses itself in ends intelligently chosen for the Renewal 
satisfaction of the needs supplied by food, drink, 
rest, sleep, recreation, etc. 

Too often the true end of bodily renewal is forgotten or lost sight 
of. Luxurious indulgence takes the place, therefore, of legitimate 
employment. The man becomes animal by so much, rather than 
rational being. 

Here we have a fourth intimation of the will of 
God for man. The appetence of physical life for Section 10 
self-communication is manifested in the gregarious- The Appetence of 
ness which distinguishes it in all its forms. It is Physical Life for 
constantly striving for expression, seeking union with Self-communication 
its congenial environment. This appetence is spe- 
cifically exhibited in the human person as it rises into the desire for 
sexual union, and the desire for family, social, and political relations. 
Out of mere physical impulse man craves society ; in this impulse so- 
ciety finds its primal root. It is interesting to observe that human 
society rises to its highest forms in those regions where physical life is 
at its greatest vigor, in the temperate zones. 

Having reviewed the appetences having their 


root in the body, we pass to a consideration of the Section 11 
appetences of man’s spiritual nature. We follow The Appetences 
the same order as before. Life in this higher of Man's 


range of its manifestation discloses itself in the four Spiritual Nature 
aspects which presented themselves to us in our 

analysis of his physical nature. The appetences of this higher life for 
self-expression, for self-protection, for self-renewal, for self-communica- 
tion are unceasingly reaching up from the depths of the soul into con- 
sciousness, insisting in the way of blind impulse that the satisfaction of 
their several demands shall be made rational ends. 
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Accordingly we note that the appetence for self- 

Section 12 expression is primarily manifested in the impulse to 
The Spiritual activity. We assume that the view commonly held 
Appetence for by psychologists that the soul is by its nature always 
Self-expression active is correct. ‘‘In life,’’ says Pascal, ‘‘we 
always believe that we are seeking repose while in 


reality all that we ever seek is agitation.’’ ‘‘The intellect,’’ says 
Aristotle, ‘‘is perfected not by knowledge, but by activity.’ * 
‘«Sleep and death, twins’’ : while sleep is the ‘‘chief nourisher in 


life’s feast,’’ it is, after all, a limitation of life. Life in its fullness, in 
its consummation which will be attained where there is no night, will 
need no longer the recuperation rendered necessary by the union of the 
soul with the present body. The soul, then, in its three-fold endow- 
ment, Intellect, Sensibility (Sensitivity and Sensibility), and Will, is 
ever putting forth toward its appropriate pabulum, acting always as a 
unity. The three terms Intellect ‘t, Sensibility, and Will designate only 
phases of the soul’s action at at any yee predominant in conscious- 
ness. We wrongly conceive of these endowments if we think of them 
as bricks in a row, or as dwelling apart in compartments of their 
own. ‘‘The elements of mind, viz, feeling, thought, will, etc., are 
related to one another in a closer and more organic way than this 
mode of conceiving them represents.’’ 7? Separable they are indeed in 
thought, but not in action. 

Observing this caution, we say that the intellect 





Seotion 13 manifests its appetence as the soul knowing in the 
Appetences of (1) forms of the intuition of the reason, and (2) 
Intellect the processes of the understanding of induction 


and deduction, guided by the laws of thought. It 
thus grapples with the legionary problems thrust upon it for solution ; 
urged by wonder it presses, like a caged bird, against the boundaries 
of the known that it may penetrate into the region of the unknown, 
thirsts with an unquenchable thirst after knowledge. As imagination, 
it constructs ideals of beauty in form and color, of excellence, of per- 
fection, holiness, purity, and righteousness, imagined always, since it is 
of the imagination we are speaking, as concretely realized in concrete 
examples of things or persons, self or other than self, and supremely 
in God. These activities of the intellect, let us not forget, are not 
originated by it, but are merely the response of the soul to inborn 


-.1 Hamilton, ‘Metaphysics,”” Lec. XVII., pp. 7-9. 2 Muirhead, “ Elements of Ethics,’’ p. 98. 
He 7-9 9 
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impulses which point out the path, and which the intellect rationalizes 
and guides to fitting ends. The impulses are God’s voice in man. 
Advancing now to consider the appetences of 


the sensibility we remark that they are awakened Section 14 
in the soul by the zdeas of the intellect to which the Appetences of the 
sensibility responds in emotion. To make our mean- Sensibility 


ing clear it is necessary to remark that the sensibility 
is defined as the soul’s capacity for feeling. By the sensibility the soul 
stands in immediate relation to its environment. Through the sensi- 
bility it receives, not the power, but the material of thought. The 
material thus presented, the intellect cognizes and interprets. It were 
well in order to make definite an important distinction to designate 
that capacity of the soul for the feeling which precedes interpretation by 
the intellect, the sensitivity, while the capacity for feeling which follows, 
and is conditioned by interpretation, the sensibility. In common use 
the sensitivity is restricted to signify acuteness of sense-discrimination, 
but for lack of a better term we take the liberty of extending its sig- 
nificance as we have just indicated. Using the term sensibility, then, 
in the sense explained, the ideas and ideals of the intellect, of which 
examples have been brought to view in the preceding section, find a 
response in the sensibility in emotions and sentiments, such as wonder, 
curiosity, adoration, reverence, affection, and desire in their various 
manifestations, supremely in desire for moral union with God and love 
for him, as well as those sentiments and passions hereafter classified in 
the section in which is considered the movement of life for self-protection. 
Let it be noted that we have here laid bare the 
mainspring of all rational action whatsoever. We Mainspring of all 
mean to say that man acts (ratignally only when he Rational Action 
acts with reference to ends which appeal to _his sen— 
axes a pe i Cec 
sibility. An end must seem to him desirable, that is, to be related to 
his being as some form of the good necessary to the satisfaction of 
some appetence, higher or lower, of the self. It is inconceivable that 
he should act rationally otherwise, for then we must think of him as 
acting without an object, that is, acting insanely. If I seek food it is 
because I regard it as a good, good to satisfy my hunger. If I seek 
wealth, it is for the reason that it stands for me as the representative of 
all manner of satisfactions for my needs. If I seek the companionship 
of the great and good, I do it since such association alone can meet the 


best aspirations of my soul. If I put before me_as_ the great end of 
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good can satisfy my supreme need. Doctor Shedd quotes the maxim 
of the ‘‘lynx-eyed Aristotle,’’ asserting that mere intellect moves 
nothing ;1 and he himself adds, ‘‘The heart and will are the vitality 
of the human soul, and have the proper seat of growth and evolution 
within it. The realization of a truth, in life and conduct, can go forth 
only from the active and emotive side of man.’’?” 

This statement of Doctor Shedd leads our dis- 


Section 15 cussion to a consideration of the appetences of the 
Appetences of will, and their relation to the sensibility. We dis- 
the Will tinguish as has been said, between the two-fold 


activity of the sensibility, and employ the term here 
in the sense of that capacity for feeling which is conditioned upon an 
idea of the intellect. It is only after the appetences have been rational- 
ized, that is, after the intellect has formed zdeas of them that the will, 
under the impulse of the sensibility, acts. The first action of the will 
is in positing these ideas as corresponding to the truth of things ; the 
soul wills to believe the affirmati of the intellect as representing 
reality. Here is the(primal act of faith) the germ of all other exercises 
of this form of the soul’s activity. Faith has been styled the eye of the 
soul ; the will opens the eye of the soul, or, to state the case otherwise, 
it prompts to an act of faith. Vinet (Alexandre Rodolphe) exclaims, 
‘‘ How alarming that expression of Pascal: ‘The will the organ of be- 
lief.’ But how true also! Has not faith for its exact measure the force 
of the will?’’ Lange says, ‘‘ The essential characteristic of unbelief con- 
sists in man’s holding back or hindering the truth in unrighteous- 
ness.’’* Thus it appears to be the function of faith to affirm as 
true, as valid, for example, the facts of consciousness, the existence of 
seUf, thus laying securely the foundation of all knowledge ; for if there 
is no knower, then nothing can be known ; if there is no observer, then 
nothing can be observed. If the will refuses to accept the testimony 
of consciousness, nothing but glaring inconsistency can save us from 
nihilism, skepticism run mad in a denial of all reality ; a denial, how- 
ever, that is itself worthless since, by hypothesis, no one exists to make 
the denial. From this abyss of inanity we are saved only by the 
affirmation of the will that the soul’s knowing by the intellect corre- 
sponds to the truth of things, that is, by an act of faith. {| It thus appears 
that the appetence of the will to believe is fundamental to all knowl- 





1“ Ethics,” 6: 5. 2“ Phil. of History,”’ p. 66. 8 «Commentary on Romans,”’ Chap. 1. 
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edge ; that man is by nature a believer; that the difference between 
Christians and those who are not, is not that the former are believers 
while the latter are not, but in what and in whom the Christian 
believes. As a created and dependent being knowledge without 
faith is evidently impossible to man. Faith is simply inseparable from 
his finiteness. The infinite One alone can know without faith. The 
omniscient One has no need of faith. But let there be no misunder- 
standing. Faith is not credulity. The will to believe is guided by in- 
telligence, rests upon evidence sufficient in quality and kind to justify 
it in the court of reason. ‘The primary act of faith is based upon evi- 
dence which is in its nature indisputable, viz., intuition. The intuitions 
lie at the basis of all reasoning, and are therefore the strongest evidence 
possible to man. Having premised so much we proceed to say that 
the ideas of the intellect having been affirmed by the will to correspond 
to truth, the sensibility responds either in desire for the ends thus pre- 
sented to it or in aversion from them. At this point the will asserts its 
supreme prerogative of choice, under law of ends. Now while it does 
not act in absence of impulse from the sensibility, it is not, it is neces- 
sary to repeat, determined to action; it contemplates the end toward 
which it is impelled as suited, or not, to satisfy some need, some ap- 
petence, of the self, and chooses whether or not it will seek to attain it, 
The will thus asserts the separateness of the personality of which it is 
the center, and which it dominates, from every other personality, even 
from God himself. It erects that personality in the midst of a universe 
to which it is inseparably united at the root of its life, and by countless 
relations, as a distinguishable one from the multitudinous many. It 
insists on this solitude of the personality which it rules, a solitude all 
the more impressive and awful because of the thronging movements of 
life which bear it onward resistlessly to some predetermined end which 
it fulfills, either with unforced choice and glad consent ; or with fruit- 
less opposition, fruitless save in its own ruin. 

Let the question now be, What are the special 
appetences under the general appetence of the soul Section 16 
for self-protection? This general appetence mani- The Appetence 
fests itself in fear, antipathy, aversion, and hate in of the Spirit for 
the various forms of defense of self, the family, the S8elf-protection 
State, and society at large. The protection of the 
individual involves the protection of society, since society is an or- 


ganism of individuals, by directive, prohibitive, and penal legislation, 
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by prisons, police, and armies. These, and other activities of the State 
are morally legalized as the expression of the fundamental appetence 
of the soul for self-protection. The mode of expression in any given 
instance may have no ethical justification ; but error in the mode does 
not vitiate the principle of which the mode in such case is a wrong ap- 
plication. The principle is justified in the court of morals by the appe- 
tence making known to us the law of God. Respecting the passions 
enumerated above, it should be said by way of exposition that fear is 
the instinctive dread of anything that threatens the normal and free 
expression of the soul’s life. Aversion and antipathy are revulsion 
from anything that militates against well-being. Hate in its ultimate 
root is simply the rejection of whatever is not a fit pabulum of life. As 
love is the uniting passion, so hate is the separating passion. ‘The two 
are indissoluble correlatives. If there is an wp there must be down. 
‘‘Father and son, master and servant, king and subject, are correlative 
terms.’’ If, then, one love an object, in proportion to his love must 
he hate its opposite ; these two passions are a fixed psychological equa- 
tion. Jn this sense hate is as legitimate as love ; they are life-twins ; 
born together, like the Siamese twins, they die together. In this un- 
derstanding we interpret the commendation of the Son by the Father 
where it is written : ‘‘ Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
therefore, God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows’’ (Heb. 1:9). In this sense we must under- 
stand such passages as the following: ‘‘Ye that love the Lord, hate 
evil’’ (Ps. 97: 10). ‘*No man can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one 
and despise the other’’ (Matt. 6:24). ‘*‘Do not I hate them, O 
Lord, that hate thee? and am I not grieved with them that rise up 
against thee? I hate them with perfect hatred ; I count them mine 
enemies’’ (Ps. 139 : 21, 22). It is not then wrong to hate, but to hate 
the wrong thing. It is not right to love, but to love the right thing. 
The moral character of these passions is determined by their objects. 
He who loves God and God’s people will unite himself to God and his 
people ; or, rather, is united to God and his people, while he hates, 
that is to say, separates himself from, those who hate God and his peo- 
ple (2 Cor. 6:17). Thus we see that the appetence of life for self- 
protection asserts itself inevitably and rightly in its opposition to, and 
separation from, everything that hinders its true development, that 
resists the attainment of its inherent ends. 
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Having treated of the appetence of personal life 
for self-expression, and the appetence for self-protec- Section 17 
tion, we pass now to give attention to the appetence The Appetence 
for self-renewal. That there are distinctive appe- of the Spirit for 
tences of the soul for self-renewal may not at first  Self-renewal 
be so evident as that there are such appetences 
having their root in the body, but.they are nevertheless as real. While 
mental weariness and loss of power may in many aspects be due to the 
close relation and interdependence of body and mind, reflection shows 
that there are such experiences which are preponderantly mental. 
Consequently we find appetences for mental recreation, as, for example, 
the appetences for the ‘‘airy nothings’’ of social intercourse in which 
the brain-worker seeks to break the tension of thought, for music, for 
poetry, for romance, for the lighter creations of literature. By resorting 
to recreation of this sort the mind is refreshed for the exacting demands 
of mental labor. But when we ascend into the higher life of the spirit 
the cry of our nature for the satisfaction of the appetence for self- 
renewal reaches its most urgent imperative. This fact is recognized by 
Paul when, in his second letter to the Corinthians (4 : 16) he makes 
the striking antithesis between. the condition of the outward man which 
is perishing, and the condition of the inward man which is renewed day 
by day. As the result of the persecutions by which he was harassed 
his physical nature was overborne, nevertheless his spiritual nature re- 
ceived a daily renewal through the inflowing of spiritual life from Christ 
with whom he was in constant communion. In his first Epistle to 
Timothy he declares that Christ strengthened him with inward strength 
for his arduous ministry (1 : 12; comp. Phil. 4 : 13), and near the end 
of his marvelous career he affirms that when on one occasion he was 
deserted of men in an hour of extreme peril, the Lord stood with him 
and strengthened him (2 Tim. 4:17). Taught by these experiences 
of special divine succor he exhorts his Ephesian brethren to be strong 
in the Lord and in the power of his might (6 : 10), and prays for them 
that they may be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man (3 : 16). 

The psalmist testifies to a similar experience of marked renewal of 
failing spiritual vigor in the one hundred and thirty-eighth Psalm and 
third verse : ‘‘In the day when I cried thou answeredst me and strength- 
enedst me with strength in my soul.’’ The people of God in every age 
when overborne by labors, by sorrow, by bereavement, by perils, by 
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calamities, have had vivid evidence of the reality of direct communica- 
tion of divine help, having been girded by might as sensibly as when a 
friend throws his arm about one who is ready to fall. They have ex- 
perientially verified by the scientific test, if the expression may be 
permitted, the declaration of Isa. 40 : 30: ‘‘ But they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength.’’ The object-lesson of the manna 
in the wilderness (Exod. 16) given daily from heaven to recruit the 
waning strength of the children of Israel is a parable of the daily spiritual 
renewal required by the pilgrim people of God in their journey to the 
heavenly Canaan. It finds its answering parable under the New Cove- 
nant in the Lord’s Supper, reminding us of our need of continuous 
spiritual food to sustain the new life in Christ, and emphasizing the 
weapon-word of the Master with which he foiled the tempter’s power 
in the temptation in the wilderness: ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God”’ 
(Matt74) 14 -eDeute8578). 

To satisfy this indisputable appetence for spiritual renewal, thus dis- 
closed under the significant and exact metaphor of the staff of life, God 
gave his Son. ‘‘I,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘am the bread of life. Your fathers 
did eat the manna in the wilderness, and they died. This is the bread 
which cometh down out of heaven that a man may eat thereof and not 
die. Iam the living bread which came down out of heaven : if any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live forever: yea, and the bread which I will 
give is my flesh, for the life of the world’’ (John 6 : 48-51). It is to 
be remarked that the appetence for life-renewal, of which we are treat- 
ing, is virtually, in what it involves, the appetence for immortality. 
For when the appetence for renewal of life finds its satisfaction by feed- 
ing upon Christ, the Bread of Life, the full significance of the appetence 
reveals itself as in fact hunger for immortality. Made for life, it is im- 
possible that any man can really rest in the thought that ‘‘ death ends 
all’’ ; particularly is this true of the regenerate man who by regenera- 
tion first comes into germinal possession of ideal manhood. His hunger 
for life grows in imperativeness by what it feeds upon, and becomes to 
him a prophecy, certain of fulfillment, of immortality. Not alone, then, 
impelled by hunger of the body, but much more solicited by the far 
more significant and imperious hunger of the soul, have we need to 
offer the prayer which was taught us by the Lord both of body and soul, 
“Give us this day our daily bread’’ (Matt. 6:11). If it is certain that 
the food taken yesterday will not keep us in physical vigor to-day, it is 
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not less certain that the spiritual nourishment of yesterdays will not suf- 
fice for the quickly succeeding to-days. Whether we recognize the fact 
or not, daily feeding upon Christ in his word and in communion with 
him at the mercy seat is the indispensable condition of an abounding, 
victorious spiritual life. Let every common meal of which we partake 
at our family tables remind us of that more necessary provision which 
our Father has made for us in Jesus Christ, so that resorting to him our 
inward man may be renewed day by day. 

We come now to an examination of the crown- 
ing appetence of man’s spiritual nature, the appe- Section 18 
tence for self-communication. Out of this appe- The Appetence of 
tence springs the desire for speech, a distinguishing the Spirit for Self- 
endowment of the human person, for the utterance Oommunication 
of thought by the teacher, the orator, the preacher, 
the author, and the artist; and the desire, also, for association with 
others in efforts for social enlightenment and improvement, through civil, 
philanthropic, and missionary enterprises. Out of this regal appetence 
for self-communication spring the affections as distinguished from the de- 
sires. The desires crave ; the affections give. ‘‘ Affection is the form of 
feeling or emotion which is characterized by the giving out of the mind 
toward an object as distinguished from desire which craves its object.’’ ? 
Doctor Hopkins, however, rightly recognizes the psychological fact that 
the affections have in them an element of desire. Desire is, in truth, 
the condition of affection. Affection at its root is an expression of the 
need of life to give. It is as natural for man to give as to get; both are 
movements of life toward, or with reference to, its environment to sup- 
ply its two-fold need, the getting and the giving need. 

Here love, the royal force of our nature, has its 
genesis. (See the Appetences of the Sensibility.) Love a Relation 
Let it be carefully noted here that love, properly Between Persons 
speaking, is a relation only between persons. When 
the term is used as describing the going out of the soul toward abstrac- 
tions and things it is employed in a secondary sense and metaphorically, 
as when we say we love anything that appeals to the appetite or the 
zsthetic taste. We admire beauty, truth, goodness, and delight in 
music and painting and sculpture, and relish fruit, but do not love them. 
Where there is love there is union of souls. 





i “Standard Dictionary.’” So Dr. Mark Hopkins, ‘‘ Outline Study of Man,” p, 215. Also 
Calderwood, “ Handbook of Moral Philosophy,” p. 150. 
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It should be noted further that love, as has been 
Oonjugal Love said, is of the soul, not of the body. The mere 
animal sexual impulse is in common speech so desig- 
nated, but this use of it is a transfer of significance from an experience 
of the higher factor of man’s nature. This becomes at once evident 
when we reflect how shocking to our moral sense would be the applica- 
tion of it to the relation of beasts. They have the sexual instinct, but 
are ignorant of love ; and it only shows how beastly men may become 
_that they can so abuse a term with which there should be only the 
purest associations. The author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ a book which ob- 
tained at one time wide vogue for its vivid portrayal of Roman society 
in its relation to the Christian church in the time of Nero, puts into 
the mouth of that elegant debauchee, Petronius, a recognition of the 
higher quality of love when he makes him say, ‘‘ Though even animals 
experience pleasure, a genuine man differs from them in this especially 
that he makes love in some way a noble art, and admiring it, knows all 
its divine value, makes it present in his mind, thus satisfying not his 
body merely, but his soul.’” The author conceives of such sentiments 
as possible to a pagan of even Nero’s time. How certain, then, is it 
that with a far higher meaning they must be cherished by a child of 
God. In him the bodily nature is ideally interpenetrated and 
transformed by the Holy Spirit, of whom his body is a temple (1 
Cor. 6:19). ‘The transfiguration of our Lord,’’ says Doctor Mc- 
Laren, ‘‘may hint how even the natural body may be changed by the 
energy of the indwelling Spirit, and so carries some faint prophecy of 
the change of the body of our humiliation into the likeness of the body 
of his glory.’’ Just in so far as a man is thus spiritualized, sexual 
pleasure is spiritualized ; the animal element is etherealized, ennobled, 
and intensified, the spiritual element predominating. 


Things base and vile, holding no quality, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 


To the highest type of man, the Christian man, in whom the new 
life has become dominant, the lower element alone and by itself can 
bring no pleasure. In itself it is an offense to him. It is inconceivable 
that the Holy Spirit of God should have found an illustration of Christ’s 
union with his church in the union of husband and wife if the intimacy 
and joy of that union were not ideally something of a far higher nature 
than is commonly realized. When the Scripture declares that marriage 
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is honorable in all (Heb. 13 : 4), it speaks from the ideal point of view, 
an ideal which should be held steadily before all those who profess and 
call themselves Christians. Dr. A. C. Kendrick, in a sentence of great 
pith and moment, declares that, ‘‘ When marriage as an institution is, 
for any reason, thought lightly of, it will soon be violated by lustful 
passions.’?! When the sacred institution is entered into under the im- 
pulse of lust, profanely called love, it is honorable in none. Then the 
beast in man asserts ascendency, and leads its captives into a path where 
must threaten them the natural issues of lust—domestic infelicity, the 
degradation of children (oh, the cruelty of it!) through ante-natal in- 
fluences and those subtle, malign influences which inevitably surround 
the offspring of such a debasing relation, the scandals of the divorce 
court, the suicide’s end, or death in life. Lust is hate. Disguise it 
as we may, conceal its true nature by euphemisms if we will, unmitigated 
selfishness coils like a venomous serpent at the heart of it, and sooner 
or later it will reveal its true nature, and bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder. In striking contrast with this is the attractive picture 
which inspiration gives us of a home in which the head of it measur- 
ably fulfills the injunction, ‘‘ Husbands love your wives even as Christ 
also loved the church and gave himself up for it’’ (Eph. 5:25). Here 
is the thought of God, and not the thought of man! Howpure! How 
lofty! How ennobling! What dignity it puts upon the wife! With 
what moral beauty, a reflection from the radiance of the unapproach- 
able Master himself, it clothes the husband! He loves not for what 
selfishly he can get, but for what he can get by unselfishly giving, giving 
to the wife, giving to the children, not in material gifts alone nor chiefly, 
but in the far better and more costly gift of a constant self-sacrifice, 
manifested in countless ways, gladly made to secure the best culture of 
mind and heart of all who are brought within the charmed circle of this 
earthly paradise. If Tennyson had such a union in mind as this he 


was justified in singing : 


Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. 


He alone who as husband loses sight of self will know what exhaust- 
less resources of bencdiction lie hid in wifehood, and who as father 
trains sons and daughters in his own likeness of self-sacrificing service 
to others will discover the possibilities of blessing in fatherhood. A 





1 «Commentary on Hebrews,” p. 18z. 
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venerated and beloved father, a noble man of God, was once reminded 
of the sacrifices which, during a long life, he had made for his children, 
with the suggestion that he might have been more mindful of his own 
advantage had he in early life declined marriage, responded to the 
thought with grieved earnestness, tinged with fine indignation, ‘‘ Why, 
my son, I live in my children !’’ 

The illustration just used to make clear the 


a Getting by Giving working of the appetence for self-communication 


when analyzed brings to view three aspects of the 
working of this principle of movement. (1) It illustrates the fact that 
this appetence does not fail to affect action even though its end is not 
chosen under the regulative power of the law of harmony of the appe- 
tences, to be brought to notice more fully presently. Its end, in the 
case before us, by the self-centered man is chosen in self-will, and is 
thus debased by lust rather than ennobled by a pure love. Every 
appetence, since it is a part of the original furnishing of man, will, as 
has before been intimated, have a good or evil activity guiding human 
development. It may be more or less perverted from its legitimate 
ends, but its activity cannot be suppressed. (2) The illustration shows, 
secondly, that the appetence for self-communication guided by intelli- 
gence and righteousness issues in the conjugal love of a pure wedlock. 
In like manner thus guided it appears as the beneficent moving prin- 
ciple of all enterprises for the improvement of society, the bringing in 
of the kingdom of God. It is thus the mainspring of philanthropy 
however it may find expression in Church and State. (3) The appetence 
for self-communication reveals itself in the illustration as teaching the 
lesson that it is only by giving that we enrich ourselves. We get by 
giving. ‘This is a paradox, but life delights in paradoxes. Where a 
mechanical logic blindly gropes its way, stumbles and falls, life sees no 
obstacles, goes bounding on its way to the goal. It reconciles antino- 
mies, not by the processes of the understanding, but by the more con- 
vincing testimony of experience. 

The Saviour of men, who knows by divine insight what is in man, 
affirms, ‘‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it ; and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it’? (Matt. 10 : 39). This is indeed a law 
of the kingdom of heaven, but not on that account any the less a 
law of universal life. As we understand the matter, all the laws reg- 
ulative of the kingdom are simply the laws common to the nature 
of man, having their complete and harmonious efficiency only in the 
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highest realm of life. They are laws of the kingdom just because 
they are enacted in the nature of moral being. Christ came not to 
destroy but to fulfill (Matt. 5 : 17). The immediate reference of this 
language is to the law as understood by the Jewish people to whom he 
was then addressing himself, but in its basal significance it referred 
to the law inwrought into the nature of man, from whose lost estate 
it was the mission of the Redeemer to save him, to fulfill God’s pur- 
pose in man’s creation, to restore and perfect humanity designed from 
the beginning to be a temple of the indwelling God. When this 
shall have been accomplished the law in its profoundest meaning will 
have been fulfilled. (It is in this understanding of the words of the 
Saviour that we say that whoever attempts to satisfy the natural craving 
for acquisition without imparting, whether material wealth, or learning, 
or power, or anything that gratifies desire, must, by an inescapable 
vital law, fail to get what he seeks. What he gains may seem ‘‘a 
goodly apple,’’ but it is ‘‘rotten at the heart.’’ The grasping life is 
the losing life. Trench, in his study of words, calls attention to ‘‘a 
remarkable fact that men should have agreed to apply the term ‘ miser,’ 
or miserable, to the man eminently addicted to the vice of covetousness. ") 
Here the moral instinct lying deep in all hearts has borne testimony to 
the tormenting nature of this vice, to the gnawing cares with which even 
in this world it punishes him that entertains it, to the enmity which there 
is between it and all joy, and the man who enslaves himself to his money 
is proclaimed in our very language to be a miser, or a miserable man. We 
here in fact say in a word what the Roman moralist took a sentence to say 
when he wrote, ‘‘ Vulla avaritia sine pana est, quamvts satis sit ipsa 
penarum.’’ Thomas Gibbons utters in verse the instinctive and uni- 
versal judgment of men, to be accounted for only by the fact that it is 
based upon a law inwrought into our very being, when he sings : 


| That man may last, but never lives, } 


{ Who much receives, but never gives ; 
/ Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 


. 


Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 


But let it here be said, as a caution against mis- 
interpretation, that while giving in the Christian Giving not for the 
life always issues in compensating getting, the giving Sake of Getting 
is not for the sake of the getting. There is no com- 
mercialism in Christian morals. ‘The recompense is inward, not out- 
ward ; qualitative, not quantitative. It consists in the increment of 
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character and its nobler satisfactions. The certainty of reward for 
Christian beneficence, whether in thought, word, or deed, is not rarely 
unwisely presented even by men devoted to Christian enterprises. A 
solicitor for missions once urgently requested the privilege of presenting 
his cause to a congregation. Its pastor reluctantly consented, reluc- 
tantly because he preferred to use methods and appeal to motives in 
such matters which should be Christianly educative in their tendency, 
since he was convinced that the gifts of his people were intended pri- 
marily for the spiritual training of the givers and only secondarily for 
the good of the receivers ; that He to whom belong all the resources 
of the universe has made man a co-worker with himself in his re- 
demptive plan in order that he may thus be transformed into the 
moral likeness of him who created him. Nevertheless, the pastor 
yielded to importunity, and the solicitor in the course of his appeal 
urged that God in his generosity would repay givers to his cause even 
in kind, and instanced the case of a farmer who, impelled by the 
urgency of the need presented to him, subscribed a sum quite beyond 
what he could see the way of paying. On return home he found to 
his astonishment and delight that a calf, of which the owner was un- 
known, had gotten into his enclosure, a recompensing gift, according 
to the teaching of the solicitor, from the Owner of all flocks and herds, 
so to enable him to pay his subscription! It did not occur to the 
recipient of the ‘‘gift’’ that possibly the rightful owner of the animal, 
perhaps as conscientious and liberal as himself, might even then be 
mourning his loss and wondering why, in spite of his liberality, Provi- 
dence had permitted it. A liberal giver in the congregation said to 
the pastor, ‘‘ Pastor, if ever again that man is permitted to enter a plea 
for missions in your pulpit not a cent will I give, for you have taught 
us that if we give with the thought of making a sharp bargain with the 
Searcher of hearts we will certainly be the losers.’? Now while it is 
unquestionably true that the generous man will find the Saviour’s 
promise, ‘‘ Give, and it shall be given unto you ; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over, shall men give into 
your bosom. For with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again,’’ verified in his experience, taking the whole of life together, 
it still remains true that if gain is the impelling motive of giving, the 
giving is corrupted at its heart. Such passages as that we have quoted 
should be urged as incentives to action with the requisite limitations, 
else hearers will be led astray. 
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An excellent Christian disciple who had been lavish of his sub- 
stance in aid of all right causes during his active career found himself 
in declining life limited in money matters on account of his munifi- 
cence, and expressed himself to a friend as puzzled to account for 
it, since he had acted with the conviction that a watchful Provi- 
dence would guard his interests even though he himself should fail 
through yielding to his generous impulses to use due discretion in 
his charity. He was right in his reliance on his heavenly Father's 
minute care of his obedient children, but erred in his inference from 
that fact as to what it involved in his own personal earthly experi- 
ence. He did not clearly see—what mortal does? that God values 
moral character, the state of the soul, more than he does the world in 
all its glory of achievement and material possessions (Mark 8 : 36). 
Nevertheless, he had not been commercial in his giving, as his perplexity 
with reference to the ways of Providence seemed to indicate. Partial 
obliquity of spiritual vision prevented a just apprehension of a great 
truth. New light has broken upon him now. Naturally generous, his 
native impulse was transformed by a profound sense of his debt of 
gratitude to the redeeming Christ into a principle, intelligently con- 
ceived and freely chosen, of unreserved devotion to the will of his 
Lord. He had thereby been enriched beyond his thought by inward 
possessions of far greater value to him than silver and gold and precious 
stones. When he went home, although there are, as some one has 
grimly said, ‘‘ no pockets in shrouds,’’ he took with him a large prop- 
erty, the income of which in the ineffable satisfactions of his Father’s 
house he is now enjoying. He had unwittingly laid up treasure in 
heaven (Matt. 6 : 19-21). 

' In thus insisting upon giving as the supreme 

way of getting we disclose, if not the deepest, yeta The True Giver 
secret of the blessedness of God. He is the giver like God 

of every good gift and every perfect gift (James 1 : 

17). Self-communication springs from the depths of his being. Not 
to give would be to deny himself; and those only who by the grace 
of the Spirit have been made partakers of the divine nature can fully 
know how certain it is that the life in Christ must give ; give, yet not 
in the way of mere will-determined obedience to requirement, but as a 
spontaneous manifestation of the new life, an unconscious ministry of the 
children of God to those who bear his image (Matt. 25 : 31-46). As 
a part of an organism he ministers to himself in ministering to others. 
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It is true of all men, in a limited degree, that they find themselves as 
they lose themselves in the larger interests of their fellows. Man out 
of society is less than he would be if his powers were called out by the 
demands which spring out of relations to other personalities, manifest- 
ing him not alone to others, but as certainly to himself. He is a man 
raised in the degree of his manhood in proportion as he takes into him- 
self the lives of others. So Paul merged his life in the lives of his 
fellow-disciples. A member of the body of Christ, he served himself in 
serving them; accordingly he writes to his Thessalonian brethren : 
‘« For now we live if ye stand fast in the Lord’’ (1 Thess. 3: 8). Pro- 
fessor Stevens, in his Commentary, writes, speaking as Paul: ‘‘ Ah, 
could you but know it, our very life, all the hopes and rewards that 
make life of any worth to us hang on your fidelity.’ The great apostle 
so poured his life without stint into the lives of his disciples that he 
looked for it as transfused into theirs ; he could not really possess him- 
self save in their life of fidelity to Christ. 
In the apostle’s case it appears how with utter 
While Giving _self-abnegation a man can gain by giving, while he 
is not for the Sake does not give for the sake of personal advantage, 
of Getting, but for the welfare of others. And yet Paul did not 
still there is Self- regard his self-sacrifice fruitless to himself. There 
reference inthe are theorists who seek to rise above New Testament 
Giving ethics, and define the virtuous man as one who is 
moved to action wholly without self-regard, but the 
attempt is vain. No such virtue is conceivable, either in God or man. 
Let us see: The law of God for us in social relations, according to the 
Great Teacher is, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’? (Matt. 
22 : 39). Here we have a norm by which our love for our neighbor is 
to be regulated, and that rule is our self-love. We must, then, carefully 
inquire what self-love is. What is commanded here is not love in 
degree primarily, but love in Aimd. What kind of love then ought a 
man to cherish toward himself? To answer this question rightly I must 
consider what Iam. The Scripture tells me that I am the natural off- 
spring of God. Iam, then, to love myself in this character as a child 
of God in my natural relation to him. Whether I am still in rebellion 
against him, or reconciled to him does not at this moment concern me. 
Whether I am or not, my od/igation is manifestly to love myself as a 
child of God by natural relationship, and hence my self-love requires 
me to reflect in my character the character of my Father. I must be 
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such a child as shall reflect honor upon my parentage. Then, if this 
be so, I must strive in every practicable way to bring my neighbor to 
do the same thing. Any course of conduct short of this is not loving 
my neighbor as myself. Bengel, with characteristic insight, says : ‘‘God 
loves me as he loves thee, and you as he loves me. Wherefore I ought 
to love thee, who art as near to God in the relationship of love as I am 
and art for this very reason my. neighbor, as I love myself; and so 
should you love me, for the reason that our love for one another should 
correspond to the divine love. (Deus amat me sicut te, et te sicut me. 
Quare ego debeo te, proximum, amare, sicut me; et tu me sicut te. Nam 
divino amori noster amor debet respondere.)’’ 

The conclusion, then, cannot be evaded that in order that love 
may go forth in its countless modes to our neighbor we must begin 
with self-reference. The primal question is this: What does the 
appetence for self-communication rightly demand for its satisfaction ? 
For let it not be lost sight of that every original appetence of our 
nature is entitled to its fit_satisfaction, but only in the due order 
of its relative worth. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ‘is a 
vital law, not first enacted by an authority external to man when 
uttered in words; the words simply translated into speech what was 
indelibly written in the constitution of man. Christianity, since the 
Redeemer is also the Creator, contemplates no mutilation of God’s 
work in our creation, but rather its development in harmony with 
the original design. The problem to be determined in every instance 
of personal duty is simply this: What does the law of self-love as 
the norm of love for our neighbor require? In solution of this prob- 
lem it has been maintained that self-love cannot be satisfied with a 
true and lasting satisfaction save by giving in order that it may get. 
Man is so like God in his original nature that he must be restored 
to moral God-likeness before his self-love can disclose the glory of the 
law which binds him even in his ruin to love his neighbor as himself. ° 
Accordingly philanthropy, using the term in its widest meaning, as in- 
cluding self-denying service to the bodies and souls of men, is a child 
of the gospel of Christ. Only those who have entered most deeply 
into the spirit of the Master can perceive that it is a changeless prin- 
ciple of’ the divine government over moral beings that God bestows 
gifts upon individuals and nations only secondarily, not primarily, as 
an expression of his distinguishing regard for those who are the recipi- 
ents of his benefits. 
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Indeed, God’s gifts to individuals reveal their 

God's Gifts most innermost value as satisfying the soul only to those 
Satisfying to Those who share these gifts with others. So far as any 
who Share Them possess peculiar blessings God has ordained by the 
with Others structure of the soul that, in order to a discovery 

of their real worth, the receivers, just to the extent 

of their possessions, shall hold themselves stewards of his manifold 
grace, debtors to all men. In the arithmetic of heaven addition is by 
division. But this division, let it be understood, if any one would test 
its power to increase spiritual wealth, must not be occasional, intermit- 
tent, a display for an occasion, an opiate administered to control a 
spasm of a troubled conscience ; it must rather be a principle of life. 
A man must first give himself if he is to master the new mathematics 
(2 Cor. 8:5). The Great Teacher of this best of sciences assures us 
that it will yield astonishing results to the devoted student. ‘‘ And 
every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlasting life’’ (Matt. 29 : 
29). Whenever this law of the divine kingdom is lost sight of, and 
God’s gifts are selfishly appropriated, communion with him becomes 
less and less possible, for what concord has selfishness with self-impart- 
ing love? The mind becomes darkened, the heart hardened, and the 
individual or nation ripens for self-inflicted divine judgment. So the 
Jewish people, forgetting that the grace by which they were signally 
exalted above others was given by God to them in order that his ‘‘ way 
might be known upon earth and his saving health among all nations,’’ 
unmindful that God’s revelation of grace to them was in order that 
they might be a channel through which that grace might flow to the 
world, exclusive in spirit, haughty in a sense of superiority as the special 
favorites of heaven, became utterly blind to the supreme revelation of 
God’s grace to mankind in Jesus Christ, rejected him because he did 
not minister to their national pride and selfishness, and at last were 
overtaken by an utter and bitter overthrow, God’s indignant protest 
against the spirit that consumes upon its own lusts the bounties of his 
gracious providence, and the richer blessings of his revelation of re- 
demption through Jesus Christ. In that overthrow, over which the 
Son of God shed tears of unavailing pity, let us learn the inevitable fate 
of him who does violence to his nature in denying to the appetence for 
self-communication its supreme satisfaction, Let us be admonished 
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that by so doing we are starving ourselves, whether we know it or not. 
A hunger impends whose pangs, though deferred, must at last be more 
intense than the body can suffer. To this cause must be attributed the 
low spiritual vitality of so many who in the judgment of charity are 
vitally united to Christ, limiting their usefulness and their joy. 

The normal appetences of the human person un- 
der the four-fold classification of the appetences for Section 19 
self-expression, self-protection, self-renewal, and self- Summary 
communication have passed in rapid enumeration be- 
fore us, considered as a revelation, in part, of the law of God for man, the 
basal law to which all other revelations of the divine will make their appeal 
for authority. It has not been forgotten that, in the nature of the problem, 
only a partial and imperfect enumeration of these appetences can be made. 
The attempt has been tentative only as indicating what the author believes 
to be a path of investigation which promises to lead to a clearer view of 
the law to which man as a creature of God is subject. By this method 
ethics is divested of a certain mystical indistinctness which to many minds 
is a hindrance to a clear comprehension of its principles. If men can be 
brought to study their own nature as a fundamental revelation of the di- 
vine will the ‘crisis in morals,’’ as the present stage of reconstructive 
inquiry has been characterized, will be safely passed. While life is too 
profound a deep to yield itself to exhaustive analysis, as previous attempts 
have so clearly demonstrated, it is believed that the four generic modes will 
be found to cover all the specific exhibitions of the personal life of man. 
Having, then, confined our attention hitherto to a view of the appetences 
in detail, let us pass to consider them as pointing to a unity of ends. 


CHAPTER IV. NORMAL MANIFESTATIONS OF PERSONAL LIFE 


It is essential to the progress of thought to re- 
mind ourselves that the appetences enumerated are Section 20 
the normal manifestations of a single personal life. The Ends Indicated 
Now since this is true, it results that the one life by the Appetences 
binds all its appetences in its own unity. The phys- Constitute a 
ical life of the body, for illustration, is one, and Hierarchy 
unites the several members, with their special func- 
tions, in a relation of mutual dependence as an organism. ‘There is 
one body, though many members, just because there is one co-ordinat- 
ing life. It further results from the fact that the appetences are a 
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unity, that when they are rationalized, and the ends indicated by them 
are chosen in their due relation, the ends themselves constitute a hier- 
archy. While, therefore, each end has its individual claim to realiza- 
tion, its claim is interpenetrated by the claim of every other, and all 
are to be taken into the account in determining personal duty. athe 
. relation to the attainment ee the end of. the whole ‘of. life 2 “The value 
of the satisfaction of any desire that has its root in the body, hunger, 
for example, cannot be determined by its relation to the body alone, 
but by its bearing upon every other element of the complex personality. 
Not to preserve physical existence simply, nor chiefly, do we, if we 
act rationally or ethically, take food, more emphatically not for the 
mere gratification of appetite ; but rather in order that there may be a 
physical basis for the higher functions of the mental and spiritual powers. 
Here comes into view the determinant discrim- 
Ends Higher ination between ends as higher or lower in intrinsic 
or Lower worth. This discrimination is characteristic of man 
as a being moving not in the chain of necessity, but 
as endowed with reason, conscience, and free will, and so capable of 
moral action. It is a discrimination as old as Plato and Aristotle, and 
has been wrought as an integral part into the systems of the foremost 
theorists of all ages, and is recognized in the common judgments of men 
in their estimate of character and action. We have styled this discrim- 
ination determinant, since its acceptance or rejection fixes the theory 
of morals which one may adopt. oss acceptance is fundamental to the 
view which we are unfolding, viz., that there is another standard besides 
the greater or less agreeableness of the experiences of the self, namely 
their worthiness as experiences of a being capable of more than feeling, 
and who has higher ends than f/easure.! In the next section further 
reasons for maintaining this position will appea 
Following our course of thought we call atten- 
Section 21 tion to the inadequacy of the ‘‘Goods’’ and the 
The “Goods” and ‘Duty’? theories of morals considered each by 
the “Duty” Theo- itself. The theory which makes a good, that is, a 
ries Inadequate state of the seJf as something desirable, the sole 
arbiter of the end of human action, fails at several 
points. (1) It reduces man to a creature of mere impulse, and so 
incapable of morality. Man acts, on this theory, simply and by neces- 
1 Muirhead, ‘‘ The Elements of Ethics,’ p. gg. 
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sity as he is moved by feeling. (2) It does not distinguish between the 
quality of feelings as higher or lower, and by consequence does not dis- 
criminate between ends as higher or lower in the scale of worthiness. 
(3) It has no place for ob/igation to choose the higher instead of the 
lower, or rather, to choose ends according to their intrinsic worthiness. 

Now, when in our exposition we urge that a 
given appetence must be ethicized, or that the mere The Truthin 
impulse of the sensitivity must be interpreted by the _ both Theories 
intellect into anideaof an end, and that end chosen _ Recognized 
as obligatory by the soul acting as will, we havea 
view of morality which, while it honors the native impulse as furnish- 
ing the first spring of action, and the content or reason of choice, 
recognizes also the element of truth in the ‘‘ Duty’’ theory, namely, 
the intuition of difference of quality of worthiness in ends, and of ob- 
ligation to choose ends with reference to their relation of worthiness to 
each other and to the supreme end of life. Professor Bowne states 
his apprehension and solution of the problem before us thus: ‘‘ Where 
there is no good to be reached by action there can be no rational duty, 
and with the notion of duty (excluded) vanishes that also of virtue. 
Again, where there is no sense of duty, but only a calculation of con- 
sequences, we have merely a system of prudence. This may be good 
enough in its way, but it lacks moral quality.’’ In view of these de- 
fects of both the ‘‘Goods’’ theory and the ‘‘Duty’’ theory it has 
happened that no theory of morals founded exclusively upon the prin- 
ciples of either has commended itself to general acceptance. To say 
that I must act in a certain way simply because it is my duty, giving 
me no reason why it is my duty, requires me to act irrationally, and so to 
do violence to my personality ; while to say that I must act in a cer- 
tain way because it gives me satisfaction to do so, makes me to be the 
sport of mere impulse, that is, to act irrationally as before, and so to 
do violence to my personality. 

An important question presents itself at this 
point which demands a careful reply, namely, Is Section 22 
pleasure a legitimate end of human action? An Is Pleasure a 
answer is involved in what has heretofore been said. Legitimate End? 

By some moralists it is insisted that it is unlawful 
to go beyond the mere satisfaction of a given appetence ; others urge 
that the accompanying pleasure—a sort of gratuity, as they style it— 


may be indulged within certain limits. Says Doctor Martineau, ‘‘ Wise 
E 
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and benevolent observers, from Socrates to Paley, in working out their 
teleological views of the world, have not failed to remark the gratuitous 
gift of pleasure attached by the Creator to most of the functions of life, 
inducing, and as the moralists justly contend, permitting their exercise 
beyond the limit of mere correlated use.’’’ It is a matter of common 
experience that the partaking of food, for example, is accompanied by 
‘more or less exquisite enjoyment. It is conceivable, indeed, that man 
might have been so constituted that eating would not be associated with 
relish, so that he would only eat to live, irrespective of any zest in the 
process. But in such case it would seem to be certain that the end of 
repairing bodily waste by food would frequently be neglected. Absorb- 
ing interests even now not rarely lead men to omit taking sufficient 
nourishment. If no incitement to the satisfaction of hunger existed such 
neglect would be much more common, with the inevitable result of im- 
paired physical vigor. Again, it is urged by physiologists that when food 
is appetizingly prepared it is more easily and thoroughly digested. Every 
nurse knows, moreover, that in certain cases of sickness it is imperatively 
necessary to tempt the appetite by savory preparations in order to induce 
the patient to receive food. Nor let us overlook the fact that recreation, 
in its many forms, is quite as necessary as food to the best development 
of body and mind, and that enjoyment is an essential element of recre- 
ation. Work too, which we enjoy is better done than that which is 
simply a task. In fine, all life depends for its best significance upon 
the happiness which like a sun lights it up. Take pleasure out of exist- 
ence, including in the term the purest delight of which man is capable, 
and it would be a burden too heavy to be borne. eee fact that there 
is in man an imperative appetence for pleasure, a part, as will not be 
denied, of the original furnishing of his nature, legitimizes it, and 
proves beyond dispute that any scheme of ends which has no place for 
it must be so far defective. 

rg From the foregoing considerations it becomes 

Pleasure a conclusively evident that the true conception: of 
Legitimate Sub- pleasure as an end is this, that while it is not a 
sidiary End _ legitimate ultimate end, it is an end that has an 
indefeasible right to recognition as subsidiary to 

higher ends, and as such is legitimate, but only as such. We use oil 
for the sake of the machinery, its preservation and its effectiveness ; 
but we do not build machines for the sake of the oil. We have 


1“ Types of Ethical Theory,” p. 169. 
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pleasure in our work, and in our recreations, but we do our work and 
take our recreations, not for the sake of the pleasure which they afford, 
but for the sake of the larger issues of our activity. \ Calderwood points | 
out that ‘‘pleasure as a form of experience naturally attendant upon 
ae use of our sensibilities or energies is not the end of their use. 


A capacity or faculty whose function it is to produce pleasure and noth-| 
ing more is unknown.’? ) To make pleasure an end in and by itself, 
then, which in the benevolent design of the Creator is merely a stimu-) 
lant, a spur, to seeking the true end of any appetence is, as all ex-| 


perience shows, fraught with ruinous consequences, Intemperance in 
all its forms is nothing but illegitimate pleasure seeking, and is the bale- 
ful source of half the woes of human life. It destroys self-respect, it 
renders self-control impossible, it is an enemy of domestic felicity, its 
blighting effect is everywhere seen in society, in pauperism, insanity, 
crime, and premature death. The Scriptures reprobate those who are 
lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God (2 Tim. 3: 4). The man 
of pleasure, the woman of pleasure, all who live for enjoyment as their 
prime object, lose it; they inevitably become degraded in character, 
forfeit a sense of the dignity of their nature, and become objects of 
universal contempt. The poet Young records the common judgment 
when he says: ‘‘A man of pleasure is a man of pains,’ ’ and Inspira- 
tion declares that “a woman who liveth in pleasure (lives riotously) 
is dead while she liveth’’ (1 Tim. 5:6). By irrepealable divine de- 
cree, revealed in the constitution of man, innumerable joys, exquisite 
and ennobling, throng upon him who sets himself to attain the end 
appointed to him by his Maker, but from him who pursues them in the 
paths of disobedience they flee away. Pleasure pursued eludes. This 
undeniable fact proves that it cannot be a legitimate primary end. 

We come now to note that the supreme appe-" 
tence in the hierarchy of appetences, ethicized as Section 23 
ends, is the appetence for holiness of character, de- The Appetence 
manding, and insuring if followed, righteousness in for Holiness or 
action. Let not the apfpetence for holiness or right- Righteousness 
eousness be confounded with a Jove for holiness. Supreme 
Be it remembered that we have defined an appe- 
tence as a spontaneous movement of life in which there is no element 
of rational choice, and hence of fersonal responsibility. The appe- 
tence simply points out the way in which man as a rational and moral 
being ought to go. 


| 


| 
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But what is holiness? This, like every other 

What is Holiness? appetence, cannot be logically defined. It is known 

only as a particular manifestation of personal life. 

If we attempt a definition, we may say holiness is moral purity ; but in- 

so defining it we have assumed as known the quality to be defined, for 

we must ask again, What is moral purity? Now only a being who has 

had some experience of the moval can possibly know what the expres- 

sion signifies. That every man does know by experience what the 
moral intuition is, is undeniable. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley testified in a striking way to 

The Sovereignty this fact when he wrote: ‘‘I protest that if some 

of the Right great power would agree to make me always think 

Oommonly what is true and do what is right, on condition of 

Admitted being turned into a sort of clock and wound up 

every morning, I should instantly close with the 

offer.’ Professor Drummond, quoting this passage, adds, ‘‘The 

man does not live from whose deeper being the same confession 

has not risen.’’ 

Let it be remarked, in passing, that, while the testimony of Mr. 
Huxley is valid as certifying to the supremacy of the right in the judg- 
ment of men, a man who should act in the way he imagined would be 
no more a moral being than the clock which illustrates his point. No 
one thinks of a clock as deserving either praise or blame, that is, as 
having any knowledge of, or as doing, the morally right or wrong. It 
would be a ‘‘ good’’ clock if it kept the ‘‘ right’? time, but it is obvious 
that the terms good and right as thus used are utterly empty of ethical 
content. They convey a judgment of mechanical excellence, nothing 
more. Could Mr. Huxley’s wish have been realized he would in the 
process of winding up have been transformed from a moral being into 
a machine, which could not ‘think what is true’’ or ‘“‘do what is 
right.’’ His wish was, in effect, that he might be degraded from his 
place in the scale of existence. 

Returning from this digression, we repeat that Mr. Huxley’s sugges- 
tion is to be accepted as important evidence that all men have a certain 
irrepressible longing after the morally right and render to it an instinctive 
homage. However obscure and distorted the distinction between right 
and wrong may be, the distinction exists. It springs from its root, the 
appetence for holiness, demanding its satisfaction as an experience of 
the se/f, and as satisfied in all related persons, supremely in God. 
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Some one may object that man in his present 
state is so dominated by the love of sin that it seems How can it be 
a contradiction of this undeniable fact of human said that Man has 
experience to assert that the appetence for holiness an Appetence 
is supreme. But let us reflect that in social inter- for Holiness while 
course no more frequent incitement for well-doing yet a Sinner? 
passes from friend to friend than this: ‘‘ Be true to 
your better self."’ R. L. Stevenson’s graphic story of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde is founded upon the possibility in man of two antago- 
nistic moral principles, making the human breast the scene of relentless 
civil war. The fact and horror of it Paul brings vividly to view in his 
Epistle to the Romans, giving a glimpse of his own experience while yet 
unregenerate : ‘‘ For that which I do I allow not: for what I would, that 
do I not ; but what I hate, that doI’’ (7: 15). Dr. A. C. Kendrick, 
in his own striking way, says, ‘‘ In the secret chamber of a single soul, 
hidden away from the light of the sun, rages a conflict deeper in its 
origin, mightier in its elements, broader in its compass, and more mo- 
mentous in its issues than any outward war that convulses thrones and 
shakes continents.’’! He is here speaking of man before he has yielded 
to the regenerating grace of God, but growing out of this conflict and a 
continuation of it with the reinforcement of the good in man by the 
victorious Spirit of Christ is the warfare between the flesh and the spirit 
which Paul so vividly depicts in his Epistle to the Galatians, fifth chap- 
ter. Herein this warfare within every human breast is the baleful and 
prolific source of all the antagonistic struggles between individuals and 
nations (James 4: 1). Peace for which the nations are longing can 
never reign until holiness triumphs upon the secret battlefield of the 
human heart. So long as the warfare rages within it must rage without 
in spite of peace congresses and courts of arbitration. Volcanic evil 
passions in man will and must have their periodic eruptions until the 
Prince of Peace triumphs in righteousness in human souls. Peace with 
God alone can insure lasting peace among men. Mr, W. E. H. 
Lecky, in his work entitled ‘‘ The Map of Life,’’ in which he surveys 
the moral state of the world in all departments of conduct, declares 
that ‘those who look upon the world without illusion will be compelled 
to admit that the chief guaranties for its peace are to be found less in 
moral than in purely selfish motives (financial, commercial, social, eteuy: 
These are the real influences that restrain the tiger passions and avari- 





1« The Moral Conflict of Humanity,” p. 8, 
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cious cravings of mankind.’’ While it must be admitted that moral con- 
siderations are not yet powerful enough to hold the passions of men in 
check, yet it is equally true that as a matter of theory there is very gen- 
eral agreement that the ethical sense of the so-called Christian nations 
condemns war, however great is the discrepancy between theory and 
practice. This discrepancy can be accounted for only by a recognition 
of the natural supremacy of the right in the human soul, a supremacy 
which is disputed by passions that are by common consent immoral. 


I see the right and approve it too, 
Abhor the wrong, yet the wrong pursue.! 


This is a confession as old as humanity, a cry of the native appetence 
for holiness for its due supremacy which cannot be silenced however 
imperious the desires which fight against it. 
Still further, and this consideration amounts 
Men Oonvince almost to a demonstration of our contention that 
Themselves that the appetence for holiness is supreme, is the fact 
Evil is Good before that, as a rule, a man must first convince himself 
they Practise it that a given course of action is right before he can 
enter upon it, or, having acted, is driven by the 
imperative of the appetence to excuse the action as right in the circum- 
stances. Guilty of the sin of denying to this appetence its legitimate 
satisfaction, it scourges us by its thirst to add the double sin of delibe- 
rate self-delusion and blasphemy, calling our evil good. The case of 
Paul is a striking illustration and proof of this point. He declares that 
while he acted ‘‘ignorantly and in unbelief,’’ and, since his ignorance 
was vincible and his unbelief was due to his wrong moral state, was 
condemnable and an object of mercy (1 Tim. 1 : 13), he verily thought 
that he was doing God’s service in persecuting the infant church (Acts 
26:9). ‘*The same act in which Paul gloried at the time appeared 
to him as the crime of his life after he became a Christian’?? The 
most nefarious schemes are by their promoters urged under the plea 
of righteousness. It is proverbial that_man_steals_‘‘ the livery of the 


neha epg nese eae Ny 


court of heaven to serve the devil ant! There is no sin forbidden in 
the Decalogue that has not been committed under the cloak of duty 
or of permission. The imprisoned criminal regards himself unjustly 
treated, since his crime was due, he pleads, to the circumstances in 
which he was placed. Pascal’s ‘‘ Provincial Letters’? exhibit in an 


1 Qvid, ‘‘ Metamorphoses,”’ VII., 20, 2 Doctor Hackett, 
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appalling light the power of the human heart for self-deception. Anger \ 
masquerades as holy zeal. Pride excuses itself as proper self-respect. 
Revenge cloaks itself as a due sense of personal honor. Lying and 
murder become virtues if only the intention be pure. For his deadli- 
est work Satan transforms himself into an angel of light (2 Cor. 11 : 14). 
Not as the painters represent the arch-enemy of mankind, with sinister 
aspect and repulsive form, but in the guise of righteousness does he 
lead men astray. Only in the mouth of Satan, consigned to his dark 
abode, does Milton put the language of utter abandonment : 


Farewell, remorse : all good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good. 


Devils alone do wrong and delight in it as such. It is in romance, not 
in history, that such an extremity of depravity is reached that the 
abandoned one can say, ‘‘ Hark ye, I hate men. . . because they 
have returned me good for evil.’’ * 

Holding, for the reasons thus brought to view, 


that the appetence for holiness is supreme, let our How is the 
inquiry now be, How is its sovereignty exercised? Sovereignty of the 
It must not be conceived as sending down its im- Appetence of 
perative from some throne exalted above and sepa- Holiness 
rate from all the other appetences of man’s nature. Exercised ? 


This conception is too mechanical and suggests a 

division in a life which can only exist in unity. Holiness is rather the 
supreme appetence in the one life, interpenetrating and pervading with 
its sanctity all other appetences, making them, in their respective 
spheres of intrinsic relative worthiness, sharers of its purity and hence of 
its sovereignty, so irradiating with its heavenly light all the otherwise 
rayless recesses of our being. It is this lofty appetence for holiness 
that compels us to impose upon ourselves as a law the intuitively dis- 
cerned relative worthiness of ends. The unity of the body will serve 
as an illustration to make our point clear. From the head comes the 
command, uttered in the silent imperative of the unitary life, which 
co-ordinates the several members, each in its function, in the one 
body. Without the head there is no life. Unless the head exerts its 
normal sovereignty there is no harmonious physical life. So without 
the supremacy of holiness there is no righteous moral life, no harmony 
among the appetences of our complex being. Its supremacy being» 





1 « Hans of Iceland,’ Victor Hugo, p. 486, 
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assured, every appetence of body and soul, of intellect, sensibility, and 
will is legitimized, and assumes its proper relation to the supreme end 
of existence. No appetence of our complex personality, holding its 
proper place under the regal sway of holiness, is common or unclean. 
The whole man is moving in the sphere of righteousness. The True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good, often at war in man’s present state, were | 
normally in harmony, giving the supremacy to the Good. 


CHAPTER V. OBLIGATION 


We have said in the Introduction that ethics may 
Section 24 be defined as the Science of Obligation, so to direct 
Obligation, What? attention to the most profound, the basal fact in 
man’s moral constitution, the fact by eminence 
which constitutes him a moral being. The question is sometimes raised 
whether obligation is a feeling or an intellectual judgment. The truth 
seems to be that in the first instance there exists an appetence, an im- 
pulse, a feeling toward holiness that accompanies all conscious personal 
relation to righteous law. This affords, so to speak, the raw material 
of the intellectual conviction, or judgment, of obligation, just as sensa- 
tion, a feeling, is antecedent and necessary to the intellectual act of per- 
ception, Perception, indeed, is the intellectual interpretation of feel- 
ing. I both feel and know the thing I touch. The primary relation 
in which man stands to his environment, both material and spiritual, is 
a relation of feeling. It is to be noted, however, that there is springing 
out of the primary feeling a secondary movement of the sensibility 
proper, responding to the intellectual idea formed out of the primary 
feeling. These two kinds of feeling are to be carefully discriminated. 
It is this secondary movement of the sensibility following on a judgment 
of obligation which carries in it zzdividual moral responsibility ; for here 
alone have we the element of personal choice. 

There is a third element of feeling in the sense of obligation which 
mightily reinforces its binding power over men, namely, the feeling of 
self-approval which follows the choice of the right and the feeling of 
self-disapproval which follows the choice of the wrong. Let it be care- 
fully noted that this element of feeling follows experience, while the 
first two elements of feeling precede experience. 

There is also a fourth element of feeling which enters into obliga- 
tion, namely, that which springs from the consciousness of the approval 
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or disapproval of our fellow-men. Inasmuch as we are inseparably 
bound up with our fellows in society, the sense of their approval or dis- 
approval is commonly blended with our own, and is practically a most 
potent influence urging to the right and deterring from the wrong. 

It will be seen that it is quite in harmony with the facts of the case 
that we may speak of the feeling of obligation or the conviction of obli- 
gation, while it is true that the element of feeling in obligation will 
always predominate in consciousness. 

We have defined obligation as conscious personal subjection to 
moral law. A clear distinction must be borne in mind between the 
meaning of the term law having reference to irrational things, and law 
as applied to persons. In the first instance, it is an order of sequence 
in nature where there is no creaturely volition ; in the second instance, 
it is a course of conduct prescribed to the will, which may or may not | 
be obeyed by the “agent. So ‘understanding ‘and restricting ‘the use of 
the “term law, it will ‘be helpful to observe that of the facts in morals 
concerning which there is general agreement the fact of obligation itself 
is chief. However theorists differ in their explanations of the fact they 
agree as to the fact. It is a matter of common experience if I go into 
the street and ask the first man I meet why he does this or refrains 
from doing that he will probably answer, ‘‘ Because it is my duty. I 
felt obliged to do or not to do it.’” Now this man knows what he 
means when he says this, and all who hear him know. No difficulty 
arises until he is called upon for definition and explanation. We must 
not then misinterpret the endless disputes of theorists touching the 
philosophy of the fact as casting any shadow of doubt upon the reality 
of the thing about which they dispute. As a matter of philosophy men 
have doubted the most indisputable fact, even their own existence ; 
but since to doubt the fact of one’s own existence is the sheerest phil- 
osophic insanity, these same men must assume their own existence in 
their disputes, and in all the practical relations of life. God has so 
fixed certain facts in the constitution of men that nothing can shake 
their practical faith in them. 

Nor are we to infer from the diversity of views concerning the expla- 
nation of obligation that there exists any real difficulty in the case. Diffi- 
culty appears only when the light of the Christian revelation is ignored. 
That light admitted, the solution of the problem is simple. It is this ; 
We have seen that the normal appetences of man are the primary rey- 
elation of the Creator’s will concerning him. They are the law of his 
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being, they are structural in his constitution, indicating in their totality 
and unity the end for which he should live. They are the voice of 
God to him directing his action, saying to all men, ‘‘ This is the way, 
walk ye in it.’’ Obligation, then, is transparently explicable as the will 
of the Creator binding his creature. 


The ethical ought must remain to all eternity inexplicable by nature. The 
power which binds human liberty with an absolute authority, cannot be in any 
way conditional and finite, but only the absolute power, or God. Uncondi- 
tional demand can only originate in absolute deg, and human freedom is not 
therefore, as Kant believed, automatic, or self-legislating, but theonomic, or bound 
by the law of God.1 


But this binding will must not be conceived as arbitrary, as resting on 
mere power. ‘This would be to empty morality of all its peculiar mean- 
ing ; in fact to destroy it. Those who maintain that if God’s will had 
been different he would have sanctioned as good and just other princi- 
ples than those which we are now taught to consider the foundation of 
justice and good, in reality substitute the arbitrary power of God for the 
nature of God as the ground of obligation.? The true view is that 
God’s will is the transcript of his moral nature, since, as the Scriptures 
teach, ‘‘He cannot deny himself’? (2 Tim. 2: 13). That is to say, it 
is an ethical impossibility that he should do anything in violation of his 
moral attributes, namely, holiness and love. Holiness in him, as it is 
in man in his normal state, is the supreme and unifying attribute of his 
nature. This makes it certain that in his creature man his benevolence 
found expression, otherwise he would have denied himself. He is a 
‘faithful Creator,’’ as Peter affirms (1 Pet. 4: 19); faithful to himself, 
and to all obligations thus voluntarily assumed when he gave man 
being. Hence each normal appetence, inasmuch as it is God-given, 
points to an end, a good, desirable and worthy in itself. This is only 
to affirm that, as Paul puts it (Rom. 7 : 12), the law is holy and the 
commandment holy and just and good ; the law, and every part of it, 
is holy in its nature ; just, equitable in its requirements ; and good, 
beneficent in its purpose. It is, then, not only the law of man’s being, 
but of his well-being as well. It may be compared to the architect’s 
plan of the structure he would build. The plan is the law of its 
well-being ; any departure from the plan, while it may not destroy 
the edifice, will certainly mar its beauty and its usefulness for the end 
for which it was designed. 








1 Martensen, ‘Christian Ethics,” pp. 347, 348. 2 Ueberweg, “‘ Occam and Scotus,”’ Vol. I., p. 464. 
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Moral obligation then is, we see, grounded in the holy love of God ; 
holiness and love conceived not as acting separately, but blended and 
inseparable from each other. It is this conception of the moral nature 
of God that finds expression in the memorable intercession of our Lord 
for his disciples, recorded in the seventeenth chapter of John’s Gospel, 
when he prays, ‘‘ Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast 
given me’’ ; and again when he “exclaims, ‘‘O righteous Father, the 
world knew thee not, but I knew thee.’’ Mark the designation, holy 
Father, righteous Father. God is a Father, and loves as a Father, but 
his love is a holy love, so that he can never be complacent toward his 
‘‘ offspring’? (Acts 17: 28, 29) who are unholy ; although he can, 
nay must, love them with the love of pity. Dr. Alexander McLaren 
commenting (Matt. 11 : 20-30) on the woes pronounced by our Lord 
on the cities which rejected him, and the gracious invitation with which 
the chapter closes, remarks: ‘‘Not denunciation, but lamentation 
speaks here. But pity does not paralyze the hand of the judge, nor 
does the justice of the judge freeze the pity of the Saviour. He feels 
the woe which he pronounces, and pronounces the woe, though it 
wrings his heart. These warnings are as gracious an invitation as is, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour.’’’ Through him a righteous 
Father warns and pleads with his rebellious children. Such a Father 
the world does not, cannot know. He is known only to those who by 
regeneration have become ‘‘partakers of the divine nature UN(ar Heter, 
1 : 4), and accordingly love what God loves and hate what God hates. 
It is such a Father whose will is the perpetually binding law, obli- 
gation to obey which is his voice of blended holiness and love ever 
sounding in the human soul. ‘‘In morals,’’ says Doctor Martineau, 
“¢it is self and God that stand face to face.’’ Certainly no other solu- 
tion of the problem of obligation can satisfy all the elements involved. 
This solution ignored, it must ever remain an impenetrable mystery. 

Doctor Porter? criticising Warburton’s view that 
obligation arises from the will of another, different Section 25° 
and distinct from the person obliged, says: ‘‘ Of Obligation 
this we say, that Warburton is right in so far ashe —_Self-Imposed 
makes personality to be essential to obligation, but 
not necessarily the personality of another, different and distinguished 
from the person obliged ; inasmuch as the very essence and energy of 
the feeling depend on the fact that the two relations coincide in one 


1 « Elements of Moral Science,’’ p. 161. 
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and the same person. As to the fact whether the person obliging and the 
person obliged can be the same, we have only to say, that if this is impos- 
sible, self-consciousness and self-control are also impossible.’’ To this 
Doctor Porter significantly adds, ‘‘ And yet somehow it must be true, 


‘¢ That unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.”’ 


This quotation from Samuel Daniel suggests that a reconciliation of 
apparently contradictory views must be possible. It is indisputable 
that a law which man did not enact, and which he is powerless to 
annul, which obliges him even against his will, cannot, in any absolute 
and ultimate sense be self-imposed. Man can no more be his own 
lawgiver than he can be his own Creator. ‘‘It is he that made us, 
and not we ourselves’’ (Ps. 100). In this extreme sense it is simply 
absurd to speak of obligation as self-imposed. We cannot too often 
remind ourselves that no created life can exist in absolute isolation. It 
exists by virtue of its vital relation to its environment, God. ‘‘ We de- 
rive our existence solely from God ; we depend on him every instant for 
life, activity, being itself. Without him we should neither continue to 
live, nor be such as we are, nor have been at all.’’? It is, however, 
equally indisputable that, since this law is structural in man’s consti- 
tution, even if he denies or does not explicitly recognize his relation 
to his Creator and lawgiver, he is compelled by his very nature to 
hold himself obliged to be right and to do the right, as he under- 
stands the term right. ‘‘If a man goes so far as to know that his 
nature, by its inmost forces, works for righteousness, individually and 
socially, he can understand the reality and authority of moral law 
which his own nature reveals, whether or not he recognizes a power not 
himself behind it.’’* It thus appears that in a real sense obligation is 
self-imposed ; but for a satisfactory final explanation of the experience 
we are compelled to go beyond man to him who made man. It is the 
Creator’s voice which the creature hears, uttered, not from without, but 
within, in the depths of his own spirit, although he may not recognize it 
as such. He may seem himself to utter the moral imperative in view of 
his own ‘‘spiritual excellency,’’ to listen to the ‘‘ inner claim of reason’’ 
that he shall act worthy of himself ; but the undertone which gives sup- 
port, validity, and solemnity to the mysterious imperative which he 
hears, is the command of God inwrought into his spiritual structure. 





1 Dr. H. B, Hackett, Acts 17 : 28. 2 Porter, ‘‘ Elements,”’ p. 151. 
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*¢ Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through gain’s silence, and o’er glory’s din, 
Whatever creed he taught or land he trod, 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God.’’ ! 


‘¢Justinian’s pandects only make precise 
What simply sparkled in man’s eyes before, 
Twitched in their brow or quivered on their lips, 
Waited the speech they called but would not come.’’ ? 


In this way the two views which seem contradictory are perfectly 
harmonized ; they are in truth two aspects of the same fact. Accord- 
ingly, Prof. T. H. Green, while he urges that it is the very essence of 
moral duty to be imposed by a man upon himself, also says that this is 
possible through ‘‘the self-communication of the infinite Spirit to the 
soul,’’ * and so he finds the ground and explanation of obligation not in 
man, but in the infinite Spirit. This conclusion which he reaches as a 
philosopher, we find in the clearer revelation of the holy Scriptures. 

The conviction and feeling of obligation is con- 


ditioned upon a perception or conviction of the Section 26 
right. If we ask our neighbor why he felt obliged Obligation in 
to perform a certain act, or pursue a certain course View of 


of conduct, his answer will probably be, Because I the Right 
thought it to be right. If I desire to induce a per- 

son of quick moral sense to act in a given way, I shall seek to show 
that it is right. ‘The moment that the person sees that what I ask him 
or her to do is right, the feeling and conviction of obligation will follow 
and I have gained my point. 

But the right, as we use the term in our expo- 
sition, is not held to be an ultimate idea. It can The Right Not an 
be defined. Right is conformity tolaw. The rule, Ultimate Idea 
the norm, is some acknowledged law. Whatever 
the law requires, whatever conforms to it, is right. That which lies at 
the heart of the right, and which alone gives it its binding power, is 
righteousness, which in its turn is the expression of holiness. 

There are those, as has been suggested, who urge that right is an 
inexplicable intuition and that we are bound to do right simply because 
it is right, asking not the reason why. Certainly, man is so constituted 
that when he judges a certain act or state to be right, he immediately 





1 Byron, “Island.” 2 Browning, “ Ring and Book,’’ Count Guido, p. 255. 
8 «* Prolegomena of Ethics,’’ pp. 99, 349- 
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regards himself as bound to conform to it at all hazards. The right in 
this sense is supreme over him. In calling and enforcing attention to 
this fact in man’s nature, in his insistence on the ‘‘ categorical impera- 
tive,’’ the absolute imperativeness of the right, Kant rendered his great 
and inestimable service to his fellow-men. But he failed to see that 
while the right is thus obligatory, we are able to define the right and 
give its content. A state or an act is right provided the act or state is 
in harmony with the law of man’s being, is a true expression of his 
life, is in conformity with the supreme end for which he was created. 
On the other hand, that is wrong which is in violation of the law of 
man’s being, which is not a true expression of his life, which is not 
conformed to the end for which he was created. We can thus explain 
the right, give a reason why it binds man, show its content. A state 
or an act appears thus to be not only formally but materially right. 
It is obligatory for a sufficient reason. 


CHAPTER VI, CONSCIENCE 
we Shandon h- ud Wan 
“4 Conscience, in ordinary usage, ‘‘ covers every- 


Section 27 thing in man’s nature that has to do with the 
Conscience, decision and direction of moral conduct.’’! This 
What ? is a true account of the meaning of conscience as_ 
used in popular speech. The defect of it as a 
id definition is that it ; does not define. It is so general as to cover the 
whole field of man’s nature and fails to assign to conscience any specific 
function. The river is so swollen by the rain that it overflows its 
banks ; its course can no longer be traced ; the waters cover the entire 
field of vision. Now it will be granted that it is extremely desirable 
in the interest of clearness of thought that a word commonly employed 
in such a variety of significations should be restricted within definite 
limits in order that the vagueness and uncertainty that attend its use 
may be eliminated in our discussion. In making an attempt to be 
more specific, we shall be greatly assisted by holding steadily in mind 
certain illuminating facts : 

First, That man isa is a moral being by virtue of his personality, and 
that his moral nature is essential to his personality. His moral nature 
is not something added, as a story is added for certain purposes to a 
building already complete without it. The truth is, that a man minus 

ee ee a 
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the moral element is no longeraman. As well think of a human body 
Va as still a complete human body minus the head. 

But, secondly, the spirit which is the controlling factor of man’s 
complex being is a unit in itself, indivisible into parts. As thus indi- 
visible, it always acts as a unit. Intellect, sensibility, and will are 
always present and blended in every activity, as has before been said. 
The only ground for the analysis of the soul as exercising certain func- 
tions is the fact that of the modes of spiritual activity one may at a 
given moment predominate in consciousness. As, for example, I may 
say, Now I am thinking ; in which statement I by no means intend to 
imply that I am not meanwhile feeling and willing concerning the thing 
Iam thinking about. Iam thinking about my child, let us suppose. 
My will is active in holding my attention to the object of my thought, 
and my affection for the child underlies and prompts both my willing 
and my thinking. The soul, we repeat, moves as a unit, but never- 
theless one’s special form of activity may so predominate at a given 
time that we can discriminate the special activity, hold it in the mind’s 
eye, and name it. We therefore define the intellect as the soul think- i 


ing, the sensibility as th e soul feeling, ‘and the will will as th he soul choosing, 


mene 


“or exercising executive volition, not intending, however, to imply by 
this classification that the activity of one mode is possible except as 
involving the joint activity of the three modes. 

In restricting by our definition, then, the term conscience to cer- 
tain modes of the action of the self, we shall not be understood as 
implying that the whole self is not active, but only that the modes 
designated in the definition predominate in that peculiar function of 
the moral nature. 

Having called attention to these points to pre- 





vent misunderstanding, we may venture to say that Oonscience 
conscience is the self passing _judgment_ _upon its Defined 


conformity,.or non- -conformity, it in character _ and 


conduct to moral law, that is, as right or “wrong, g, with the accompanying 

feeling or impulse | to obey. the nudement of righteousness. Dr. Mark ; 
Hopkins defines thus: “‘ Conscience is the moral consciousness of man +o“ z iis 
in view of his own action as related to moral law. It involves a recog- oyy £44 ye 
nition by tl the person of the moral cuay. of his own acts and feelings 

consequent upon such a recognition.’ We note in the definition 

which we have just given two elements, an intellectual element and an 


element of feeling. Conscience says, acting as judge, this thought, 
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this desire, this affection, this purpose, this deed, is in accordance with 
moral law and is therefore right ; is right, because_ “ruled by the law.” 
Upon ‘this decision of the judge, feeling corresponding to the judgment 
follows, impelling to action in accordance with the decision, or dissuad- 
ing from action if it is not in harmony with it. In this view of con- 
science we do not attribute to it the functions of the pero OF 
annunciation of moral law. The law, we have again to repeat, 
revealed in the ends, conceived as a system, or hierarchy, constitution- 
f ally inherent in the agent, and binding him as the Creator’s will 
_ declared unchangeably within him. The tables of stone of Sinai were 
‘but a symbol of this unchangeableness. — ~ This law, as an expression of 
the blended wisdom, benevolence, and holiness of the Creator, binds 
man to the full and harmonious manifestation of the personal life com- 
mitted to him as a trust. As such an expression, obedience to the law 
contemplates at once the glory of the Creator and the good of the 
creature. Man is held to obey it by every consideration of reverence 
for God and care for his own welfare. The law of God, we thus see, 
is not only radiant with the beauty of holiness and instinct with infinite 
wisdom, but tremulous with a Father’s solicitude for the welfare of his 
‘‘offspring.’’ Its language is not simply, Thou shalt, but, Thou may- 
‘est, a requirement indeed, but not the less a beneficent permission. 
It is at once a commandment and a benediction. For the creature to 
disobey such a law is not simply to defy the rightful sovereignty of the 
Creator, but willfully to rush to his own ruin, to do violence to himself. 
To disobey is clearly seen to be sheer madness as well as causeless 
rebellion. The fundamental principles of the Scriptures, as well as the 
teaching of single texts, are condensed in the proverb, personifying 
Wisdom : ‘‘ But he that sinneth against me (misses me) wrongeth his 
own soul; all they who hate me love death’’ (Prov. 8 : 36; comp. 
Prov; 4.: 13-28; 7: 273; ‘Hosea 13:05 7Ps 2) 6107-1 0 ao 
Rom. 7: 10-12; Luke 15: 11-13). Contemplation of the law as 
thus conceived has drawn from psalmist and prophet and apostle 
expressions of passionate love and exquisite delight, anticipating thus 
and furnishing a fit vehicle in words for the experience of believers of 
every age who have rightly apprehended its matchless beauty of blended 
beneficence and purity. As a rescript of the nature and character 
of God in the constitution of man, it is an illuminated gateway to the 


discovery of the ground and justification of the demand of conscience 
for obedience. 
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We are thus prepared to answer the question, 
Whence does conscience derive its authority? Does Section 28 
it reside in itself? We reply, notujn itself, but in Authority of 
the law whose requirements.it enforces. Its lan- Oonscience 


a Ey eae . . SES 
guage is not the arbitrary, sz¢ volo, sic jubeo (thus I 
will, thus I command), giving no reason why. Its voice is rather that 


of a just and incorruptible judge whose decisions are always according 
to the law which he is set to apply. [It is the majesty of the law in our 
civil courts which gives validity to the decisions of the judge. {He does 
not legislate. Legislation is not his province. | So conscience does not 
legislate. \ It is the law which guides and gives validity to its decision. 
~Since, then, the authority of conscience is derived we 


from the authority of the law according to which its Section 29 
decisions are made, and since the law is found pri- Authority of Con- 
marily in the normal appetences of the human con- science not 
stitution—that is, it is a law self-imposed in the only External 


conceivable sense in which a law can be self-imposed 
by a creature—it follows that the authority of conscience is not external. 
It does not judge according to a law outside of a man, but within the 
man. ‘The law declares what man is made for, and the office of con- 
science is to affirm what he must be and do in order to conform to the 
requirements of the law. Its voice does not come down upon him 
from without, but up from the innermost depths of his own being, not 
representing a part but the whole of it. It interprets the man to him- 
self. Any external law to which man is subject derives all its obliga- 
tory force from its appeal for justification to the inner and essential 
law of man’s moral being. 

The decisions of conscience relatively to the 


law before it are always infallible ; that is, they Section 30 

are always in accord with the law as presented by The Decisions of 

the reason. Conscience 
sti! 


If man were in his normal state they would not only Relatively 
only be relatively but absolutely infallible ; that is, Infallible 
they would always be in accord with the law written 
in his constitution. But, as in a subsequent chapter we shall see, 
the law is obscured, and in some respects perverted, so that con- 
science, although always making its decisions according to law, may 
make decisions that are erroneous in themselves. The case is illus- 


trated in our courts of justice. Many decisions of our judges, although 
F 
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\in exact conformity with law, are yet mere travesties of righteousness 

and equity. On this point Dr. Andrew P. Peabody remarks: ‘‘In 

a court of law an infallibly wise and incorruptibly just judge may 

pronounce an utterly erroneous and unjust decision, if he had be- 

fore him a false statement of facts, or if the law he is compelled to 
administer be unrighteous.’"’"> 

Nevertheless, just as in civil matters the deci- 

Section 31 sions of a judge are for the time binding upon all 

The Decisions of good citizens, the decisions of conscience ought 

Conscience ought always to be obeyed. They are presumptively right, 

always tobe and are our only guide of moral action. To obey 

Obeyed promptly and fully is to awaken in the soul a sense 

of self-approval, a source of the most exquisite and 

most lasting pleasure of which the human soul is capable. Other 

aspects of the functions of conscience can be fittingly discussed only in 

the light of the chapter next succeeding. 


1 «* Moral Philosophy,” p. 42. 


DIVISION II. THE DISORDER OF THE MORAL NATURE 
CHAPTER VII. THE FACT OF THE DISORDER 


THE importance of giving careful attention to 

the disorder of man’s nature in his present state is Section 32 
clearly manifest, since, while we find the law under The Importance 
which he lives written in his constitutional appe- of Oonsidering it 
tences, there are, nevertheless, now working within 

him impulses, propensities which are clearly at war with righteousness. 
No system of morals can be true to the undeniable facts of the case 
which does not attempt some explanation of the existing disorder. 
**Tt must be conceded,’’ says Dr. Henry Calderwood, ‘‘ that moralists 
have not given that amount of consideration to the extent and influ- 
ence of moral disorder which their admission of the fact clearly re- 
quires.’’ He himself devotes a chapter to its consideration in his 
‘* Handbook of Moral Philosophy,’’ a chapter which must be regarded 
as one of the most valuable and illuminating in the work. The reason 
why writers on ethics have avoided an adequate discussion of a fact too 
patent to be denied is, doubtless, their helplessness in dealing with it, 
either as to its origin or its remedy, without turning to the Christian 
revelation for light. 

It is not more certain that man has a moral 

nature than that that nature is nowin a state of dis- The Fact of the 
order. In a word, the affirmation of the Duke of Disorder 
Argyll must be accepted as truth when he says:  Indisputable 
‘‘By the corruption of human nature I mean 
that man has a constant tendency to abuse his powers, to do what 
according to his own standard of right and wrong he knows he ought 
mot to do. Human corruption in this sense is as much a fact in the 
‘natural history of man as that he is a biped without feathers.’’? So 
‘Immanuel Kant, than whom no philosopher has brought to his investi- 
gations of the moral nature of man in its present state a profounder 
an maintains ‘‘the indwelling of an evil principle side by side 
| with the good one, or the radical evil of human nature,’’? and ‘ the 


1“ Primeval Man,” p. 188. 2 « Metaphysical Principles of Law and Morals.” 
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contest between good and evil principles for the control of man.’’* ‘‘It 
is not merely a revealed doctrine, but an observed fact ; a fact of all 
human experience, and witnessed to as strongly by classical as by biblical 
writers, as strongly by heathens and atheists as by Christians.’’* Aris- 
totle, perhaps the most subtle and keenest of moralists among pagans, 
says, ‘‘There appears manifestly in human beings some strong natural 
tendency different from reason, and not only different, but fighting 
with and resisting reason.’’ * 

It is unnecessary to make further citations in evidence of the general 
acknowledgment of the fact to which we are now calling attention. It is 
attested by writers of the most diverse philosophical and religious posi- 
tions, among whom may be mentioned Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Hume, 
Comte, Herbert Spencer—a list that might be indefinitely extended. 

While, however, there is general agreement as 
Section 33 to the fact of existing moral disorder of our nature, 
Inadequate there is a great diversity of explanations of the fact. 
Explanations § This diversity, let it be carefully noted, is in itself a 
striking and conclusive proof of the disorder. As 
preliminary to a statement of the explanation which the Christian 
revelation offers, it will be helpful to a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of it to examine, by way of illustration and example, two in- 
adequate and unscriptural solutions which have been attempted, an ex- 
amination of which, since in principle they include all similar attempts, 
will sufficiently clear the way for the only explanation which has any 
claim whatever to be authoritative : (1) That what we call sin is only a 
necessary stage in human development. (2) That what we call sin is 
merely a reminiscence, the involuntary and inevitable non-moral mani- 
festation in man of tendencies inherited from a brute ancestry. Let 

us review these theories of sin in reverse order. 
The second explanation of sin asserts that it is 
Section 34 at its root and in its essence merely a reminiscence, 
Sin a Brute a stage of human evolution, the involuntary and in- 
Inheritance evitable and, of course, if this view be adopted, 
the non-moral manifestation of tendencies inherited 

from a brute ancestry. 

This explanation of sin, which explains it away, is maintained by 

three forms of the theory of evolution: a. The atheistic, which denies 





1 Ueberweg, “ History of Philosophy,” Vol. II., p. 186. 
2 J. J. Murphy, “Scientific Basis of Faith,”’ p. 262, 8 «¢ Four Phases of Morals,’’ Blackie, p. x61. 
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the existence of God (Haeckel). 4. The agnostic, ignoring the existence 
of God asa person. c¢. The theistic, which recognizes God, but, to say 
the least, not the God revealed in Jesus Christ. All of these theories 
exclude sin as its nature is declared to us in the holy Scriptures. 

Now there is a conviction quite general among thoughtful men that 
the doctrine of evolution is supportcd by facts sufficient in number and 
in character or significance to warrant the claim made for it that in some 
phase of it it must be recognized as a method of the Divine working ; 
yet at the same time it cannot be questioned that the notions as to 
what the term evolution as commonly used exactly implies are exceed- 
ingly hazy and often contradictory. The Christian believer may, there- 
fore, be warned in his mad haste to keep abreast with ‘‘modern 
thought’’ not to run the risk of breaking the neck of his faith by 
mounting every broncho of evolutionary speculation which may be 
offered to him, as if a complete and consistent solution of the sphinx- 
riddle of existence had at last been discovered. Even Prof. John 
Tyndall himself does not pretend that it does this. But let us listen 
to him, whose competency none will question, while he tells us ex- 
actly what the hypothesis of strictly scientific evolution is, He says in 
answer to the question : 


For what are the core and essence of this hypothesis? Strip it naked and you 
stand face to face with the notion that not alone the more ignoble forms of animal- 
cular or animal life, not alone the nobler forms of the horse and lion, not alone the 
exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human body, but the human mind itself— 
emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena—were once latent in a fiery cloud. . . 
But the hypothesis would probably go even further than this. Many who hold it 
would probably assent to the position that at the present moment all our philosophy, 
all our poetry, all our science, and all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, and 
Raphael—are potential in the fires of the sun. We long to learn something of our 
origin. If the evolution hypothesis be correct, even this unsatisfied yearning must 
have come to us across the ages which separate the unconscious primeval mist from 
the consciousness of to-day. Ido not think that any holder of the evolution hypoth- 
esis would say that I overstate it or overstrain it in any way. I merely strip it of 
all its vagueness, and bring before you unclothed and unvarnished the notions by 
which it must stand or fall.} 


This language is refreshingly candid, lucid, and unambiguous. It 
is an oasis in a desert of words into which we are led by guides who 
seem not to know whence the theory came or whither it tends. Like 
sunrise it scatters the fog which has served to conceal the thought of 
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many of its expounders. Now let us ask what Mr. Tyndall himself 
thinks of the foundations of this evolutionary hypothesis. ‘‘ Those,’’ 
he says, ‘‘who hold the doctrine of evolution are by no means ignorant 
of the uncertainty of their data, and they yield to it no more than a 
provisional assent. . . Questions offer themselves to thought which 
science as now prosecuted has not even a tendency to solve.’’ Well, 
then, what attitude should the Christian believer hold toward it? The 
general answer to this question must be, that, as stated by Mr. Tyndall, 
he cannot accept it. \'The author once asked a professor in one of our 
; universities, an expert in biology, and himself a scientific evolutionist, 
if the theory could be reconciled with alleged facts of the Christian 
revelation ; and received the anticipated reply, ‘‘Of course not!’” 
The answer was so obviously correct that it is unnecessary to give 
his reasons. Shall Christian thinkers then give facts, substantiated as 
such, no place in their thought? They are assured that no truth, 
whether revealed in the constitution and experience of man, or in the 
constitution and course of nature, can be at variance with that supremely 
declared in the holy Scriptures rightly interpreted by devout students. 
God is one, and is in harmony with himself; and since truth in its last 
analysis is personal and is God, in whom alone it can find its source 
and voucher, truth is one and in harmony with itself. And still further 
believers, in their character as believers, ‘‘ thirst after God,’’ so they of 
all men can adopt without reserve, but with a profounder meaning, the 
sentiment of Mr. Tyndall, speaking for his fellow scientists, ‘¢ They 
have but one desire—to know the truth. They have but one fear—to 
believe a lie.’’ Admonished thus that a lie is possible, and of the 
peril of accepting a lie as the truth, we ask once more, Can a theory of 
evolution be constructed, which, after due scrutiny, accepts substantiated 
facts, and yet does no violence to the system of biblical truth ; or, if 
any one prefers the phrase, the facts of the biblical revelation and 
Christian experience? There are Christian men who think that such a 
theory is possible. Let them attempt the task. Some of these part 
company at the outset with the scientific evolutionist in accepting the 
fact of creation as declared in the Scriptures, of which physical science 
by its own acknowledgment cannot know anything, cannot affirm nor 
deny it. According to the Scriptures the universe had a beginning. 
According to this view God gave being to entities not numerically one 
with himself, yet not independent of himself. He is rather the under- 
lying reality of their reality, the life of their life, the basal efficiency of 
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their efficiency, the living bond of unity and intercommunication of 
the universe. As such he is the fountain of all evolution, preserving 
inviolate the constitution of the entities he has made. 

The Christian evolutionist in opposition to the affirmation of phys- 
ical science that it knows nothing of a self, a soul in man, declares 
that the soul as known in consciousness is a fact so certain that it 
is the foundation of all certainty whatsoever. In this reading of con- 
sciousness he is sustained by the highest authorities among physical 
scientists themselves, who see plainly that if there be no observer there 
can be nothing observed, and so the observations of science have no 
validity. ‘‘The chasm between unconscious life and thought is deep 
and impassable, and no transitional phenomena can be found by which 
as by a bridge we may span it over.’’ ' So speaks one of the leaders in 
physical research, who likewise acknowledges that the facts of conscious- 
ness have at least equal validity with those which are discovered by the 
senses. If, then, the gulf between the facts of consciousness and those 
upon which physical science relies is impassable, then physical science 
is incompetent to deny, as it confesses itself incompetent to affirm, the 
selfin man. But the scientific theory of evolution ‘‘ rests mainly upon 
the evidence of organisms’’ which have no testimony to give with 
reference to the most important phenomena embraced in the working 
out of the theory. 

Once more the Christian evolutionist must hold fast to the fact not 
only of the existence of a self but the equally determinative fact of the 
moral freedom of the self as certified by the whole tenor of the Scriptures 
and the witness of consciousness. To deny it, as the scientific evolu- 
tionist does by implication, if not in express terms, is to demolish the 
whole structure of Christian truth at a stroke. Sin disappears, and, 
with it, redemption. 

And still again, the Christian evolutionist affirms a logical but not a 
strictly biological development. He insists that the Creator is both 
transcendent over as well as immanent in the entities he has made, 
acting freely through what we call natural laws as well as by unique 
displays of his wisdom, power, and holy love. Miracles, in this view, 
such as the incarnation and resurrection of Christ, facts which are of 
the very heart of redemption, are not violations of the order of the 
universe, however they must be regarded as violations of the ‘‘ order of 
nature’? as it is conceived by the scientific evolutionist, but exhibitions _ 
in unique ways of the ever-present and ever-active Power who is unfold- 
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ing in the events of time, the regular and the exceptional alike, his 
eternal plan. As Christians we are instructed that all men are either 
agents or instruments in the execution of the purposes of God. If 
any principle is of the staple of divine revelation this is. One example 
will suffice and establishes the principle beyond doubt: ‘‘ Ye men of 
Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
unto you by mighty works and wonders and signs, which God did by 
him in the midst of you, even as ye yourselves know; him, being 
delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay’’ (Acts 2 : 22-24). 
This pivotal event in the world’s history, upon which the centuries 
turn, was possible only by the active will of God in and through his 
Son delivering Jesus to death and the permitted evil action of the Jews 
as the instigators of his crucifixion. Here Jesus was the agent, the 
Jews the instruments. As agents, men are the willing servitors of 
God’s will from the heart; as instruments, they do not accept his 
ideal will, but refuse it, nevertheless they contribute by their activi- 
ties to the furtherance of his kingdom. The Christian thinker, there- 
fore, recognizing this fact, accepts all the facts which aliens, working 
each in his way in the great field of the world, may discover, as his 
rightful spoil, and uses them for the correction of his misconceptions, 
the enlarging of his knowledge and the perfecting of his apprehension 
of revealed truth. 

The late Prof. William Elder, of Colby College, in his admirable 
work entitled ss Ideas from Nature, Oi speaking as a teacher of science 


ing language : 


The evolutionary process, as we fashion it in our imagination, is a magnificent 
one, and, to use the best knowledge and thought we possess, it seems worthy of 
God, but we must not therefore think of God as bound helplessly to this one process, 
like Ixion to his wheel, as some ardent advocates of evolution appear to represent 
him. This is to put evolution first and God second. Men who are not quite pre- 
pared to banish God from the world are willing to let him serve under evolution. 
He may act, if indeed he has any will to act, but he must act strictly in accordance 
with that philosophical notion called evolution or they will refuse to believe in his 
activity. All this is tending back again to non-Christian philosophy that places 
blind necessity or intellectual abstractions void of intellect at the summit of being. 


It is fraud to call such doctrines either modern or scientific. 
a cE Sa aS AE rt A 
1P. x57. 
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It is clear that if we adopt this conception of evolution we must 
necessarily form a totally different conception of sin from that given us 
in the Christian revelation and in Christian experience. We have in 
its place imperfection, immaturity only, inseparably incident to the 
process of development, a conception which excludes moral turpitude. 
It would be as accurate and as rational to characterize the physical 
limitation of an infant, its small size, its frailty, etc., as morally wrong. , 
And with the disappearance of the biblical conception of sin the idea 
of guilt of course vanishes. ‘‘ An involuntary act, as it has no claim to 
merit, so neither can it induce any guilt, the concurrence of the will, 
when it has its choice either to do or to avoid the fact in question, bein 
the only thing which renders human action praiseworthy or culpable.’’ * 

Moreover, the philosophy of evolution in the 

form which we are examining, is, as is admitted by The Theory of 
all, a hypothesis only, destitute of conclusive historic Evolution 
support. ‘‘There ought to be,’’ says Professor a Hypothesis 
Tyndall (a competent witness certainly in this case), 
‘¢a clear distinction made between science in the state of hypothesis 
and science in the state of fact.’’ Prof. Henry A. Rowland, in his 
address (1899) as president of the Physical Society of America, sig- 
nificantly declared that ‘‘The scientific mind should never recognize 
the perfect truth or the perfect falsity of any supposed theory or ob- 
servation,’’ but should hold it ‘‘in a state of balance which the slightest 
new evidence may change in one direction or another.’’ 

Thus instructed by competent scientific authority and admonished 
by the kaleidoscopic character of the hypotheses of philosophy, we do 
not hasten to adopt a view of sin formed in the ‘‘dim twilight of con- 
jecture ’” (to quote Professor Tyndall again), which describes as imper- 
fection and immaturity what the Christian revelation attributes to a 
perverse will. No sufficient secular historic evidence exists to pl 
that there has ever been a period when man was destitute of a con- 
sciousness that he was sinful at heart and that he sinned in act against | 


light and reason ; that he was guilty, and so suffered more or less | 


acutely a sense of self-condemnation, deepening at times to the / 
tortures of remorse. ‘There is no scientific trace, even the slightest, of , 
his ascent from the condition of a brute through savagery to moral 
personality. Indeed, the farther we go back in the light of veritable 
and verifiable human history the clearer is the proof of such elevation 


1 Blackstone, “‘Commentaries,”” Book IV., p. 20. 
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of moral sentiment and conviction as put beyond dispute the fact that 
there has been comparatively little progress in man’s knowledge of the 
essentials of moral law. ‘The trouble with him is, and always has been, 
not so much a lack of knowledge as lack of disposition and power to 
translate his knowledge into life. If any one is disposed to make 
imaginative excursions in ‘‘the dim twilight of conjecture,’’ whither no 
one can follow him either to correct or confirm his observation, let him 
do so, but let no one seek to impose conjectures upon us as possessing 
scientific value. It must be added that ‘‘even if it could be made 
probable that man is only an improved ape, no physiological reason 
can touch the question whether God did not, when the improvement 
reached its right point, breathe into him a living soul, a spirit which 
goeth upward when bodily life ceases. This, at least, would have con- 
stituted Adam a new creature and fountain-head of a new race.’’ } 
Once more, we reject the evolutionary explana- 
This Theory does tion of sin because, failing to estimate the signifi- 
not Recognize cance of the temptation in Eden as coming from 
the Satanic without, it does not recognize in sin the Satanic 
Element in Sin element. The soul that cherishes sin is by that fact 
alienated from God, and allied to the evil one ; it re- 
pudiates the fatherhood of God and makes evident its kinship with the 
devil. Our Lord’s testimony on this point is explicit in his language 
to those of his day who rejected him: ‘‘ Ye are of your father the devil, 
and the lusts of your father it is your will to do’’ (John 8 : 42-44). 
No, according to Jesus, sin is by no means a mere trace of animalism, 
but an infusion of diabolism, wholly alien to the nature of man as he 
came from the hand of his Creator. Any theory which fails to take this 
dark fact into account cannot command acceptance either in the light of 
the testimony of the Scriptures or the witness of human experience. 
Still again we reject this evolutionary explanation 
This Theory and of sin because, since it has as its inevitable and in- 
Redemption _—-variable effect to diminish our sense of the intrinsic 
Irreconcilable evil and guilt of sin, it strikes at the very roots of 
the Christian redemption in Jesus Christ, both the 
necessity and greatness of it. Salvation must in the nature of the 
problem be measured by that from which we are saved. The value 
and potency of a remedy is exhibited by its proportion to the deep- 
seated virulence of the disease of which it is the cure. He loves much 








1 E. Harold Brown, 0, p., Bishop of Ely, ‘* Bible Commentary,” Gen. 2 : 7. 
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who is forgiven much ; he loves little who is forgiven little. If love to 
God is the innermost motive of virtue, then its power in sinful man to 
overcome the evil within him must be measured by the intensity of his 
appreciation of the work of him who saves him from sin (Luke 7 : 47). 
Luther, on this passage says, ‘‘If a man has forgiveness of sins and 
believes it, there follows love ; where one has it not, there is no love.’’ 
The self-righteous man, who regards sin as a necessary incident of his 
condition, as a misfortune rather’than an evil for which he is responsi- 
ble, can in the nature of the case have no sense of his need of a 
Saviour ; there is no ground in his experience for a thirst after right- 
eousness, and consequently it is a psychological impossibility that he 
should regard the water of life as a great gift (John 4:10). A lackofa 
realization of the evil and guilt of sin is a spiritual, an essential, nega- 
tion of the need of pardon. Pardon indeed cannot, let it be pondered, 
be bestowed upon a soul ignorant of its need of it. Pardon, it is true, 
waits for all who really in their inmost souls desire it, but their desire 
constitutes in itself their receptivity of the blessing (John 7 : 37 ; Rev. 
21:6; 22:17). A man without thirst does not desire to quench it, 
simply because he is not thirsty. Water may be offered him, but he 
rejects it because it is of no use to him. In the pardon offered in the 
gospel no arbitrariness is in the nature of the case possible. The 
method of saving man revealed in Jesus Christ is not a mechanical 
contrivance. It is simply a spiritual reality on God’s part, responding 
to spiritual realityon man’s part. There is bread for the hungry, water 
for the thirsty, and for no others, simply because no others will drink 
the one or accept the other. Here is a case of giving and receiving 
where both are inseparable parts of one experience. Let us, then, never 
forget that God cannot forgive the impenitent sinner. It is a psycho- 
logical impossibility ; for the word of pardon pronounced over an im- 
penitent soul would not change its state. To this fact, in a soliloquy 
of the king in Hamlet reflecting upon his fratricidal crime, Shakespeare 
with the marvelous insight.into the workings of the human soul which 
distinguishes him, gives striking expression : 


What if this curséd hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offense ? 
And what’s in prayer but this two-fold force, 
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To be forestalléd, ere we come to fall, 

Or pardoned, being down? Then, I’ll look up; 

My fault is past. But, oh, what form of prayer ) 

Can serve my turn? orgive me my foul murder! 
| That cannot be; since Lam still possessed j 
| Of those effects for which I did the murder, , 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardoned, and retain th’ offense ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law: but ’tis not so above ; 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then? what rests? 

Try what repentance can: what can it not? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent? 

O wretched state! O bosom, black as death ! 

O liméd soul, that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged !1 


The poet with singular insight clearly sees that pardon signifies 
nothing to the impenitent ; can avail him nothing. He who holds fast 
to the fruit of his sin, and so in holding the fruit holds fast to the sin 
itself, is impenitent, and so pardon is impossible. In saying this we are 
restricting our view to those who in the Divine plan are subjected to a 
moral probation under grace. We are moving in a region where mere 
power on God’s part is out of the question, as will appear when we con- 
sider further on the remedy for the moral disorder of man’s nature. If, 
then, the case of the sinner is such, it follows that any theory which 
tends to take away from men the sense of the reality and ill-desert of 
sin is immoral and unchristian. 

Surely no greater peril threatens the well-being 

A Low Estimate of individuals and society, than a superficial estimate 
of the Evil of Sin of this evil which has its root in the human heart. 
the Greatest Foe It is a serpent whose deadly fangs are fixed in the 
to the Well-being will, and from whose power man is wholly unable, 
of Man unaided, to deliver himself. Deliverance must 
come, if at all, from One stronger than Satan, who 

can enter the human soul and infuse into it a power not its own (Luke 
11:21). This God alone can do. He alone is mighty to save. 


1 Act III., Scene 3. 
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It is clearly true in military science, that ‘‘in order to be conquered, 
the enemy must first of all be known.’’ {True charity, therefore, is un- 
sparing in its disclosure of man’s lost condition without Christ. 

The explanation of sin attempted by the evolu- 
tionary theory is to be rejected, then, to recapitulate, Recapitulation 
for the following reasons: (1) In explaining sin, it of Reasons 
explains it away. It substitutes immaturity for will- 
ful transgression of the law of God. (2) It is destitute of verified and 
verifiable historic support. It is at best a philosophic conjecture. 
(3) It fails to recognize in sin the spiritual and Satanic element, which 
is its chief element. (4) It has as its inevitable and invariable effect to 
diminish man’s sense of the intrinsic evil and guilt of sin, and so be- 
littles both the necessity and greatness of the redemption through 
Jesus Christ. 

It falls to us now, having reviewed the second, 
to consider the first attempted explanation of sin, Section 35 
namely, that it is simply imperfection. This theory Sin a Stage of 
assumes many forms. For example, it has been Imperfection only 
held (1) that it is imperfection inseparable from in Human 
man’s nature as a created being (metaphysical); Development 
(2) that it is imperfection in the sense that it is 
simply the transition from immersion in nature to real manhood ; (3) 
that it is imperfection in the sense of the relative weakness of the spirit 
in relation to the flesh ; (4) that it is imperfection in the sense that 
man is not at any moment ideally perfect. 

It is essential here to distinguish once more between things that 
radically differ. Imperfection that is due to the will of the creature in 
departing from the law of his being is sin, but imperfection that is in- 
separable from his constitution as a created being is not sin ; so that it 
appears that all theories of sin of which we have given examples, which 
find the root and essence of it in the constitution of man as he came 
from the Creator’s hands, do not explain it, but explain it away. Sin, 
in any proper view of it, is that thing which evermore and in whatever 
conceivable condition ought not to be ; it is the thing which God hates 
and must hate as a moral necessity growing out of his holiness. To 
hold that it is imperfection of original nature is to put the responsibility 
of it upon God, to make it something for which the creature cannot 
have any legitimate sense of guilt or shame. Guilt as in such case a 
possible experience of man, can be nothing more than a subjective de- 
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lusion, as has been maintained, which will vanish as soon as a knowl- 
edge of its true character becomes manifest in the light of its relation 
to God. Men need only to be instructed rightly, and the nightmare 
will cease to oppress them. It is the haunting dream of an ignorant 
being. As well charge a child with guilt because it is still physically 
and mentally immature. Imperfection in this sense carries with it no 
moral fault, unless it can be traced to some avoidable neglect of the 
appointed means of development. 
The inadequacy of the explanations of sin which 
Section 36 have passed before us will more clearly appear in 
The Explanation of the light of the explanation given in the Christian 
the Moral Disorder revelation. In order to a right understanding of 
given in the Ohris- that explanation it is essential to consider carefully, 
tian Revelation first, the state of man before he fell, and secondly, 
the state into which he fell. As to the first let it be 
remarked : (1) That man was created in the image of God. This is the 
starting point. What is meant by the declaration that man was created 
in the image of God? We answer that he resembled God in per- 
sonality ; that is, that as a man is a person by virtue of those elements 
which we have hitherto mentioned (p. 27), so God is in this sense a 
person. Personality is the highest form of life known to us. To con- 
ceive of God as less than a person is to think of him as inferior to man ; 
and as we have no experience of anything higher than personality, we 
are unable to form an idea of a being who is more than a person. 
Moreover, we have the idea of the infinite. Call it an intuition, or 
account for it as we may, we have the idea. Victor Hugo in his old 
age gives voice to an universal conviction when he says, ‘‘ The thirst 
for infinity proves infinity.’? Since, therefore, we cannot divest our 
mind of the belief that there is something positive in the glance which 
the human soul casts upon the world of eternity and infinity,’ and since 
personality is the highest form of existence known to us, we inevitably 
think of infinity as having positive content. We conceive of God as 
the infinite Person. Applying the term infinite to him we thus exalt 
him beyond the category of the finite, and are sure that while we are 
like him in the essentials of personality, we must nevertheless put him 
far above ourselves as in part incomprehensible. We apprehend him, 
but we do not comprehend him ; we cannot find out the Almighty to per- 
fection. We know him sufficiently to hold personal relations with him. 





1 Morell, “‘ History of Modern Philosophy,” Vol. II., p. 504. 
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Are we indeed quite sure that we comprehend 
even ourselves? Is human personality, then, so Human 
simple a conception? Are there not resources of Personality not 
experience and achievement which have never yet Oomprehensible 
come into any human consciousness? Do we not 
get glimpses of the possible that fill us with wonder and awe in the pres- 
ence of the fathomless nature we bear? Do not the Scriptures warrant 
us in affirming that there are such experiences in store for us which at 
present are unspeakable on mortal tongue? (2 Cor. 12: 4.) Shall 
we then hesitate to think of God as a person with whom are unimag- 
inable possibilities of being and action, before whom we bow with loving 
confidence as like ourselves, but with reverence and adoration as not 
altogether such a one as ourselves ? 

(2) We advance a second step, and find that 
the Scriptures teach not only that we bear God’s Man Resembled 
image in personality, but that originally we re- @od in the Har- 
sembled him in the harmonious activity of all the monious Activity 
elements of personality. As God is self-consistent of his Powers 
in the working of his own nature (2 Tim. 2 : 13) so 
man made in his image was self-consistent with his own nature. The 
constitutional appetences, the normal impulses toward the expression 
of his God-given and God-sustained life were, as has been pointed 
out, infallible indications of his Maker’s will, and of the moral con- 
cord which existed in the innermost fount of action between him and 
his Creator. 

(3) We advance a third step, and find that the 
Scriptures teach that man was not automatic in his Moral Action not 
goodness, following his native appetences without Automatic 
intelligent action and free choice ; such a being 
might be innocent, but not virtuous. Accordingly we find, while God 
was constantly working in him through the appetences of his constitu- 
tion and by the agency of the divine Spirit to produce holy action, 
man was nevertheless endowed with power of contrary choice, that is, 
he could resist and turn away from this two-fold working of God in 
him, and in this manner fall from his high estate as a child in free 
moral harmony with his Father. In this tragic and lofty gift of free 
moral choice consisted the possibility of his original probation. His 
native virtues, existing through free choice, though not originated by 
it, could be tested, and it was possible for him to stand or fall under 
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the test. For Augustine’s view of the power of contrary choice in 
Adam, see note at the end of First Part. 
(4) We advance a fourth step, and find that 
Man Fell by Re- man, resisting the working of God in him, both 
sistance to the through the native appetences with which his Maker 
Inworking God had endowed him and the helpful influences of the 
divine Spirit, made through unbelief the fatal choice 
possible to him of self, instead of spiritual union and communion with 
God. The sun in man’s moral heavens was thus quenched, and moral 
chaos inevitably followed. His native appetences, no longer working as a 
hierarchy under the supremacy of holiness, became a mob, each blindly 
clamoring for satisfaction unsubjected by right reason to the will of God. 
(5) In order to discover the deep and full sig- 
Man Fell Under nificance of the tragic fact of the fall we must bear 
the Power of in mind that according to the Scriptures man’s dis- 
Temptation from obedience occurred under the power of temptation 
Without from without. By this we mean that his transgres- 
sion of the law of his being did not spring up from 
the depths of his own nature. It was not due to any imperfection, any 
inherent fault of his constitution. | Our conception of the nature of sin 
will be fatally vitiated if we fail to hold fast to this truth that the first_ 
man was not self-tempted, that he was not, as has been asserted with- 
out a shadow of proof, “a naturally conditioned and self-seeking being, 
while his moral will is only gradually developed.’’ Not so, according 
to the Scriptures, and the teaching of the Scriptures alone can bind our 
thought upon an otherwise inexplicable problem. It is not, indeed, 
taught that man at his creation was all that it was possible for him to 
become ; but rather that there were in him, as made in the image of 
God, the germs of an endless development ; and that had he obeyed 
\the law written in his being, had he followed his constitutional ap- 
petences under the leading of the indwelling Spirit his progress would 
have been sinless through higher and still higher degrees of attainment 
toward the ideal of manhood, individual and social. Whatever may 
be said, and here we say nothing, of the drapery of literary form in 
which the story of Eden comes to us, we hold fast to its essential teach- 
ing in the particulars which we have noted: (1) that man was created 
sinless ; (2) that he willfully rebelled against the authority of his Creator 
and Sovereign, exercising the power of contrary choice ; (3) that he fell 
under the power of temptation, not springing up from within, but 
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coming upon him from without. The importance of holding fast to 
this fact of revelation will decisively appear if we consider that the 
supernatural (using this term for the want of a better one) origin of 
man’s temptation points unmistakably to the necessity also of a super- 
natural redemption. Let us then pass to call attention to the tempta- 
tion of our Lord in the wilderness as corroborative and interpretative of 
the temptation in Eden. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE TWO TEMPTATIONS 


The correspondence in essential points of the two 
temptations binds them into a historical unity and Section 37 
justifies the parallel and contrast instituted by Paul The Historical 
in the fifth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. Value of the Temp- 
The voice of the second temptation is antiphonal tation of Adam in 
and complementary to the voice of the first; it Eden is Oertified by 
shows how sin entered into the world by its clear the Temptation of 
declaration of the victorious resistance of the Second Jesus in the Wilder- 
Man to the wiles of the same adversary under which ness (Matt. 4: 1- 
the first man fell. Thus both temptations become 11; Mark 1:12, 13; 
mutually interpretative, revealing the unity of hu- Luke 4: 1-13) 
man history, linking the ages together. 

The three points of correspondence which we note are as follows : 

First. The two subjects of temptation were human persons. 

Second. The two were tempted not from within, but from without ; 
tempted by the same adversary of God and man, the devil. 

Third. The temptation addressed to each was directed to the same 
end, namely, the destruction of faith in God. 

1. As to the first point, that the two persons 
tempted were human persons, it is intended tomain- The Persons 
tain that, as has already been said, Adam was not Tempted were Hu- 
half brute and half human, but was rather complete man Persons 
in all the essentials of sinless manhood. It is un- 
necessary to repeat at this point what has before been adduced in proof 
of this position. (See p. 27.) It must also be maintained that Jesus 
was not any the less man because of the union in his person of deity 
and humanity. This unique union, while it rendered him capable of 
experiences through the indwelling and leading of the Holy Spirit, 


which, to use Doctor Bushnell’s phrase, ‘‘ forbid his possible classifica- 
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tion with (mere) men,’’ did not, nevertheless, exclude him from a 
genuine participation in the experiences of men as such. He was made 
in all things like unto his brethren (Heb. 2: 17), so that it was possible 
for him to be tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin (Heb. 
4:15); and not only so, but to suffer being tempted (Heb. 2 : 18) ; 
and thus he /earned obedience ; was fitted, as otherwise he could not 
have been, for his work as Saviour of our race (Heb. 5 :-7, 9). The 
entire scene of Christ’s temptation, as it passes before us in the evan- 
_gelical record, impresses us with the accuracy of those representations 
of the writer to the Hebrews which we have just quoted. It bears the 
stamp of reality, and forbids the blasphemous thought of a spectacular 
display, of an apparent but unreal temptation. When our Lord 
prayed, ‘‘saying, Father, if thou de we/ling, remove this cup from me : 
nevertheless not my wi//, but thine, be done’’ (Luke 22 : 42), we see 
the will of the theanthropic Son distinguished as a second causal force 
from the will of the Father, and are so instructed that his deity, to 
which we tenaciously hold fast, did not separate his humanity from ours. 


Like his people he had to be tried in suffering . . . and to develop in suffer- 
ing the spirit of obedience which in all other men would have in a sterner sense to 
be learned. In all respects, except sin, and in the transcendent magnitude of his 
sufferings, he shared, and in sharing learned to sympathize with, the trials of his 
people. His immeasurably greater included their immeasurably less.1 


The divine Word, then, in taking to himself our nature did not 
deify it, did not lift it above the range of the human. Rather as Son 
of God and also Son of Man he first gave to the world an object-lesson 
of the divine ideal of manhood. Not less divine because he was a man, 
and not less but more, rather, man because he was divine. Humanity 
appears in him in a splendor of graces that dazzle our eyes, while they 
win our hearts and lead captive our wills ; appears in him in a harmony 
of attributes never before, nor since, seen on earth. He was at once so 
lofty and yet so lowly, so majestic and yet so meek, so serene and yet so 
consumed with zeal, so spotless in holiness and yet so sympathetic with 
sinners, so separate from men and yet so intensely human, as to make 
it seem that we have never seen a man save as revealed in him. Prof. 
W. C. Wilkinson, in his ‘‘ Epic of Paul,’? makes Mary Magdalene ex- 
press in admirable phrase the marvel of the reconciliation in the unitary 
life of Jesus of the antitheses of the divine and human: 





1 Dr. A. C. Kendrick, “‘Commentary on Hebrews.” 
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‘* Behold the man!”’ said Pilate, and I looked. 
I knew that he was more than man, and never 
Did he the human measure more surpass, 

Yet man he was, and so divinely man ! 

The God in him, appeared like the sun 

To me, made him not less, more rather, man, 
I worshiped him, and yet I pitied him ! 

I never pitied other half so much, 


He was so exquisitely human! Our 
Little capacity of suffering pain, 
Whether of spirit or of flesh, in him 
Seemed to be carried to unmeasured heights, 
What form of anguish did he not feel? 
Yea, sorrow for sin not his. ‘‘ Which of you,”’ 
He asked once, and no hearer made reply, 
** Which of you convinces me of sin? ’’ 
Sinless he was, nor ever felt remorse, 
That worm which dieth not, prey upon his soul, 
Yet somehow, he became so one with us 
He felt our sin as if it were his own, 
His own to bear in undeserved woe 
Suffered in our behalf, worse than remorse, 
All this I blindly felt seeing him there, 
He did not mail him proof with hero pride 
To suffer as if he suffered not, and so 
Wrest their vain triumph from his enemies, 
They saw him suffer more than any man, 
Not quailing, indeed, yet hardening not himself. 
‘¢ Never man spake like this man,’’ some one said 
I say, suffered man never so as he.! 


Here, as wherever the Infinite and finite meet, as they must meet 
everywhere in a universe in which the Creator and the created are 
jointly and inseparably ever present and ever active, here we say par- 
ticularly where in a transcendent sense the Infinite and finite come to- 
gether in a union altogether unparalleled, any attempt to state in pre- 
cise terms of logic the exact relation of one factor to the other must in 
the nature of the case he vain. Nevertheless, it is to be noticed that 
no appearance of discord offends us in the earthly career of theanthropic 
man, Son of God and Son of Man. And yet the two terms in which 
his dual nature is declared are essential to account for the impression 
which the unfolding of that marvelous life makes upon us. What logic 
cannot do, life does. We do not thus discard logic. We save it rather 








1“ The Epic of Paul,” p, 481. 
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from self-destruction. Logic is righteousness of thought, as morality is 
righteousness of action. That is to say, all action is amenable to obliga- 
tion. To disregard it in any sphere, the inward as well as the outward, 
is immorality. We insist only that logic must take into account in all its 
processes all the facts of life in a given case ; else it is mere sophistry and 
not logic. Now life often transcends and harmonizes antitheses. Where 
this is the case logic must recognize the fact, and take it up into the sys- 
tem which it constructs as an integral part. It performs its true office 
when it points out and defines the antitheses which life reconciles. 

We may illustrate this power of life to harmonize elements which 
to the logical understanding are irreconcilable, by the union of spirit 
and matter in the human person. Our daily consciousness brings 
into harmonious activity elements which, we would say, reasoning 
a priori, could not coexist in such a relation; since, to quote Mr. 
Tyndall again, ‘‘There is no motor energy in the intellect of man to 
carry it without logical rupture from the one to the other.’’ Neverthe- 
less, the fact of their union is indisputable, and any logical objection to 
the possibility of it therefore falls to the ground. Precisely so, also, no 
difficulty which presents itself in the limitation of our logic can be urged 
against the union of deity and humanity in Jesus Christ. Ais Uife 
itself is a fact requiring for its explanation, and utterly inexplicable with- 
out it, just that account of his unique personality which is given in the 
evangel. We are not stumbled, therefore, by any a priori objections 
to such a union as is there declared ; the fact itself with all its match- 
less force silences them. We may, however, venture to say that the 
observed harmony of the marvelous career of Jesus Christ is only one 
phase of the great law of the ethical human life, which requires for its 
normal development that the two factors, the divine and human, shall 
be coincident in all its movements. A human life in anything, at any 
moment, independent of the action of the Holy Spirit is an abnormal 
human life. The ideal is clearly set forth by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, where he exhorts them to work out their own salvation, 
since it is God who is working in them to w// and to work for his good 
pleasure (Phil. 2 : 1-13 ; comp. Gal. 2: 20). The apostle seems to 
have no sense, when writing in this manner, of any contradiction of 
terms in his exhortation, because he is speaking out of the experience of 
the Christian life in his own soul. He is disclosing a vital fact, not a 
theory ; a truth that will never be, never can be, apprehended by that 
class of philosophers who bring to their processes of thought presuppo- 
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sitions which exclude the testimony of the consciousness of Christians 
as to the mode of working of the new life in God. Bishop Ken, in his 
strikingly beautiful morning hymn, utters a prayer which must awaken a 
response in every believing soul when he sings : 


Guard my first spring of thought and will, 
And with thyself my spirit fill. 

Direct, control, suggest this day, 

All I design, or do, or say ; 

That all my powers, with all their might, 
In thy sole glory may unite. 


Thus is outlined the ideal human life. Now Jesus Christ was the only 
one of our race who, throughout his career, attained this ideal. Ina 
special sense was this true after his baptism, when the Holy Spirit de- 
scended, and abode upon him in all the measureless fullness of his power. 
Jesus Christ, the theanthropic man, never wrought independently. If 
this were not so, one prime purpose of his mission must have been de- 
feated, namely, to exhibit to the world his Father’s ideal of what a human 
son should be. Christ’s will, though his own, perfectly harmonized and 
synchronized with his Father’s will through the inworking of the Spirit in 
him at every moment. In this sense his words and his acts were not his, 
but the Father’s. He himself expressly says, ‘‘The word which ye hear 
is not mine, but the Father’s which sent me (John 14: 24), and the 
Father abiding in me doeth his works’’ (John 14: 10). Herein lies 
the authority of his teaching, and the convincing energy of the marvels 
wrought by and through him. We are not when listening to him giving 
heed to aself-moved man, nor do we see a merely human wonder-worker. 
We are, rather, listening to the very word of God, and beholding the ex- 
ertion of the mighty power of Jehovah himself. ‘‘ Not from himself, as 
one separate from the Father, had Jesus spoken, but always in perfect 
union with the Father, and as one doing his will.’’ * 

But let us not suppose that Jesus Christ as Jesus Christ, al- 
thus the immediate channel of divine wisdom and though God Acted 
power spoke or acted automatically. The office Through Him, did 
of the Holy Spirit in his relation to human activ- not Act Auto- 
ity is not to paralyze human personality, but to matically 
bring it into its normal attitude toward God. A 
life energized by him is not a mechanical life. Only a demon may 
so possess a human being, according to the Scriptures. Not as a 





1 Dr. Alvah Hovey, Com., John 14 : 10, 
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musician uses his instrument does God use his children. So to con- 
ceive the case is totally to misapprehend and shockingly belittle the 
sublime mystery of the spiritual union of God with man. Notso. The 
Holy Spirit does not put discredit on the Creator’s work in making man 
in his own image. 

It is only when the Spirit is permitted to fulfill perfectly his office 
of working in man to will and to work for God’s good pleasure that 
every human faculty comes into normal and harmonious activity. It is 
his to quicken the intellect, giving it acuteness, insight, comprehension, 
and to secure to the judgment poise ; to unlock the springs of sensi- 
bility, making the heart responsive as an AXolian harp to every appeal 
to the affections; to energize the will, directing its choices, giving 
efficiency to its volitions ; in a word, it is his to give to man according 
to the measure of his native endowment and the degree of his recep- 
tivity, natural and acquired, and s¢rictly with reference to the special 
work given each man to do, the wisdom and power of God. Thus, 
according to the Scriptures, he wrought in Jesus Christ, qualifying him, 
as the God-man, for his Messianic task, preserving the perfectness of 
his manhood amid the transfiguring glory of deity throughout the 
inscrutable experiences of his matchless life. It is for this reason that 
we accept his teaching as infallible in all things necessary to his Messi- 
anic mission ; for, by the work of the Holy Spirit leading him according 
to the possibilities of his theanthropic nature, he possessed a profounder 
insight than ordinary men, was not subject to their misapprehensions or 
the disturbing influences of Zeztgezs¢, the spirit of his time, but lived 
above it in perfect communion with his Father, the Lord of all times. 
His vision, when necessary to the work given him to do, commanded 
eternity past and eternity to come; saw the truth of nature and of 
grace in all its multitudinous relations, and always without admixture of 
error. For this same reason we rest assured of the reality of his temp- 
tation. We accept the testimony of the word of God on this point 
without reserve. We do not, as do many Christians who fail to accept 
that testimony in its full force, lose the inspiration and help which our 
Lord’s temptation and victory were designed to bring to us in our own 
struggles with sorrow and our battles with sin (Heb. 2 : 18). 

There have always been in the church two tendencies: one, to 
exalt Christ’s humanity and discredit his deity ; the other, to magnify 
his deity and minify his humanity. Either error is fatal to the best ex- 
pression of the Christian life. 
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2. Passing now to a consideration of the second 
point of correspondence between the two tempta- The Temptations 
tions, namely, that the two subjects of temptation of both Adam and 
were tempted, not from within, but from without; of Christ were 
we may very well rest this contention upon the from Without 
express declaration of the Scriptures already quoted 
that both were tempted of the devil. But there is, moreover, no 
escape from the conclusion that, if temptation was necessarily incident 
to the native constitution of the two men who were similarly tested 
by the wiles of the adversary, if they both bore the seeds of tempta- 
tion in themselves as God created them, then God, and not they, must 
be held morally responsible. To make God thus the author of sin is 
not only to deny the testimony of the Scriptures, but to render any 
attempt to discover moral distinctions absurd. In such case we may 
continue to speak of ethics as the habits and customs of men, but 
these habits and customs are, by hypothesis, merely external facts, 
utterly without inner moral quality. This conclusion cannot by any 
subtlety of reasoning be escaped. No, we repeat, the created, not the 
Creator, is the author of sin. We must hold fast to this truth or aban- 
don, not to say Christianity, but the possibility of moral quality in acts. 
Let us distinctly face this alternative." 

To the position that the temptation of Eden 
and the wilderness came from without, one passage But does not James 
of the word of God seems, so far as mere men at Teach that when 
least are concerned, to be in contradiction. James a Man is Tempted 
(1 : 13, 14) says, ‘Let no man say when he is he is Tempted 
tempted, I am tempted of God : for God cannot be of his own 
tempted with evil, and he himself tempteth no man. Lusts ? 
But every man is tempted when he is drawn away of 
his own lust and enticed.’’ In interpreting this passage let it be noted : 

(1) The text itself expressly affirms that God is not morally responsi- 
ble for the temptations to do evil which come to man. If so, then to 
maintain that man was so constituted originally that temptation could 
spring up from within as from a soil to which it was indigenous, is clearly 
by implication to deny the affirmation of the apostle. For wherein is 
the moral difference between directly tempting man, and forming him 
so that temptation to evil is not only inseparable from his nature, but 
is certain to spring out of it? Obviously none whatever. James 


1 See “‘ The Christian View of God and the World,’”’ James Orr, D. D., page 203. 
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then affirms that God tempts no man in the sense that he so constituted 
him that the seeds of temptation were a part of his very being. 

(2) The second thing to be noted is that James is here speaking of 
man as he now is, after man has himself introduced the lusts of evil 
into his nature. The apostle is not here speaking of the o7vigzmal source 
of sin in man, but of the present actual source of temptation to sin as it 
now occurs. The apapria of St. Paul, the sinful principle in man, is not 
here in question ; we take up the matter, so to speak, lower down the 
stream.! Man as he now comes into the world bears in himself by 
descent from a vitiated stock the seeds of sin. We do not at this 
point in our discussion refer to the adequate provision made in redemp- 
tion for this condition, but simply state a fact accurately set forth in the 
passage from James quoted above. 

(3) The third thing to be noted in order rightly 

Distinguish to understand the teaching of the apostle, is that we 

between the Posi- must carefully distinguish between the affirmation 
tion that Man that man was created temptable and the affirmation 
was Oreated Tempt- that when created he bore within himself the seeds 
able, and the Po- of sin. That man has always been temptable re- 
sition that quires no proof; but that he is temptable does not 

his Temptations in itself imply sinfulness. The possibility of temp- 
Sprang from within tation seems inseparable from the fact that he is a 
Himself created being. | For let us consider that asa created, 

finite being he does not carry within himself a sup- 

ply of the needs of his nature. He is not self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent. The supply of his needs as a created being must come from 
without himself.) Hence, while the condition of need is in itself inno- 
cent, it, nevertheless, furnishes a ground of appeal to him to satisfy 
some need either out of due proportion to other needs or at an unfit- 
ting or unlawful time. In such sense as this the Saviour, the sinless 
one, was himself temptable. ) That he was so is attributable to his in- 
carnation. As the Logos, in his pre-existent state, he was not exposed 
to evils. As God he was inexperienced in them. His nature as the 
Perfect One, in need of nothing outside of himself, puts him beyond 
their power. But even so, when our Lord took upon himself our 
nature he necessarily took a temptable nature ; sinless indeed, but 
nevertheless temptable. Still, as in the case of the first man, he was 
tempted not from within but from without. He was tempted of the 





1 Alford, 7 loco. 
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devil. He did not sin in that he was hungry, but he would have sinned 
had he yielded to the satanic suggestion that he should exert his divine 
power to turn stone into bread in order to satisfy his hunger. That would 
have been to appease his hunger by unlawful means and at a forbidden 
time. Walking in that path he would have been disobedient to the lead- 
ing of the Spirit, who had, indeed, brought him into the wilderness for 
the express purpose that he might be tempted of the devil, but not to 
yield to, rather to overcome, his dark enticements. 

3. Passing now to the third point of corre- The Temptations 
spondence between the two temptations, namely, Addressed to 
that the temptations addressed to each were in es- Adam and to Ohrist 
sence the same, we must very carefully notice that were Essentially 
the adversary assailed in both cases, as we have seen, the Same 
the faith of each in God. He thus struck at the 
very citadel of their moral strength. A failure to seize this point ~ 
firmly will weaken all our thinking concerning the spiritual relations 
of man to God. 

In the first place, then, the requirement of faith 
as the condition of salvation under the New Testa- Faith as a Bond of 
ment is not a new condition of spiritual life, nor is it Spiritual Union is 
a condition arbitrarily imposed. It springs rather Fixed in the Essen- 
out of the very constitution of man. No other con- tial Relation of God 
dition of spiritual life is possible. Man is a de- to Man 
pendent being. He is not sufficient to himself. By 
blind impulse created life in all its forms seeks its nutriment from be- 
yond itself. Rational life by conscious choice seeks to draw to itself 
the required supply for its cravings. Now man was made for God. 
The deepest craving of his nature can be satisfied only in union and 
communion with him. Butthis union and communion are not possible 
without faith ; for faith is the point, or element, of spiritual, ethical con- 
tact with God. It establishes the relation ; for manifestly he who 
comes to God must first believe that God is, that God exists, or he 
will not come to him ; and not only so, he must believe that God in 
his dealings with moral beings proves himself to be a rewarder of those 
who earnestly seek him (Heb. 11:6). In other words, in order to 
spiritual union with God men must believe that God is a holy and be- 
nevolent being, faithful to his word, willing and able to answer those 
who come to him, or they cannot hope for blessings at his hand, else 
they cannot love him, and if they do not love him they cannot from 
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the heart obey him. Faith, hope, love, obedience, these constitute 
the quartette of Christian graces whose accordant notes produce all the 
harmonies of the Christian life. These are, in philosophic language, the 
phenomena of which the life is the voupevov. The voupevoy gives be- 
ing to the phenomena, and the phenomena give expression to the 
yvoupevov. As the Christian life is one, these manifestations of it, though 
not themselves identical, are nevertheless one at their base. They are 
inseparable ; one cannot be without the other. Hence Paul declares, 
“‘But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three, and the greatest of 
these is love’’ (1 Cor. 13: 13). Hence John, in order to make it 
clear that obedience is the test of the genuineness of love, boldly identi- 
fies love with obedience, affirming that this is the love of God that we 
keep his commandments (1 John 5 : 3). So Paul can without contra- 
diction of himself say that we are saved by faith (Eph. 2: 8) ; and, 
again, we are saved by hope (Rom. 8: 24). While then faith is the 
root out of which spring the other graces, these do not appear in chron- 
ological order, but simultaneously. Love and obedience, at their heart 
one, are the ripe fruit for which the root exists. In maintaining the 
spiritual unity of the Christian graces, Andrew Fuller illustrates it by 
the movement of the spokes of a cart wheel : when the wheel begins to 
turn all the spokes turn together. If now we think of the hub of the 
wheel as the base of its unity, we shall see that the wheel in moving 
moves as one, hub and spokes moving in concert. Perceiving in this 
manner the primal office of faith, we plainly see that to weaken faith, 
to the extent to which it is weakened, is to separate man from God as 
to spiritual communion, while to destroy faith in God is to complete the 
separation, is to leave man without God in this sense, and without hope 
in the world (Eph. 2: 12), exposing him defenseless to the assaults of 
moral evil. 

Accordingly the tempter brought all his dark art to the attempt to 
destroy the faith of the tempted. This point gained, his fateful victory 
would be complete. The details of the temptation in each case make 
evident the end he had in view. 

When he approached Eve it was with an adroit and malicious sug- 
gestion that the restriction which God had put upon the dwellers in 
Eden was a limitation of their rightful liberty, thus attacking their faith 
in its fruit, obedience. Is it, then, true that ye shall not eat of every 
tree of the garden? Why not? Are they not all manifestly fit for 
food? Qbedience, unless a reason for it is clearly perceived, hardly 
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becomes a being endowed with intelligence. There must be some 
reason for the prohibition—what can it be? A command without an 
adequate reason is arbitrary and unjust. In this manner the arch- 
adversary sowed then, as he has since, the seeds of distrust in God. 


Willing to wound, to strike, and yet afraid, 
Just hints a fault. 


Not yet, however, was Eve, though shaken in her constancy, as is 
every one who parleys with the tempter, ready to admit his dark entice- 
ment. The delights of Eden were too manifest in evidence of the 
goodness of God to permit her at once to abandon her faith. She re- 
plied that the prohibition was rather in the nature of a permission, and 
was designed to guard the liberty of the dwellers in paradise from 

danger. Liberty is found only in obedience to righteous laws. We 
may, she says, eat the fruit of the trees of the garden save one, and the 
fruit of that however fair to the seeming is laden with death. God 
hath said of this, ‘‘ Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die.’? The prohibition, while it seems to restrict liberty really pre- 

serves it; it shields us from death. The tempter, with quick intel- 

ligence, perceived even in the words of resistance to his wiles an insta- 
bility of decision. He pursues his advantage and advances boldly to a 
renewal of his attack. He explicitly denies that there is any danger of 
the threatened death. He attains his end by a falsehood of frightful 
audacity. ‘‘Ye shall not surely die,’’ he affirms, and so virtually 
charges God with falsehood. If there was no truth in the threatening 
then God was not only not benevolent in making it, he was not right- 
eous. And so the foundations of faith are destroyed. There can be 
no faith when confidence in the perfect rectitude of God is shaken. 

Skepticism having now been established in the heart of the tempted, 

the tempter proceeds to make disobedience alluring. With a sneer he 
suggests, ‘‘God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof then your 
eyes shall be opened ; and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’’ 

The restraint put upon you was intended to prevent you from realizing 
the full development of the nature with which he endowed you ; a sug- 
gestion so obviously absurd and self-contradictory that it could have 
had no weight unless there had already been a self-surrender to a false 
and misleading independence. It is ever so. There is, there can be, 

no sanity in sin. Disobedience wears the guise of attractiveness only to» 
eyes out of which the light of faith has gone, The light in them is 
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darkness, and so the fruit of that tree which must, in the nature of the 
case, stand in the midst of the Eden of created spirits, namely, a viola- 
tion of the guiding will of the holy and beneficent Creator, seemed 
good to the woman, it intoxicated her with desire, she took it, and ate 
it to her own undoing; and in her turn the tempted, now fallen, be- 
came the tempter. She gave it also to her husband, and he did eat. 
Alas! what an awakening! Their eyes were indeed opened, but ina 
totally different sense than that implied in the temptation. Their eyes 
were opened as the eyes of a child are opened by the shock of pain 
when it thrusts its fingers into the flame. They acquired a knowledge 
of sin, not as an abstract possibility, a knowledge which they always had, 
but in the dreadful experience of it they were covered with shame. They 
hid themselves from their Father, God, who in pity sought them hiding 
from his face. They were driven by conscious guilt from the garden, and 
the flaming sword of an accusing conscience prevented their return ; and 
not their return only, but the return of their posterity. Not by the path 
of perfect obedience, a consciousness of unsullied personal righteousness 
will any human foot enter the gates of paradise regained. 
We have seen in what way Adam fell. We in- 
As Adam, the First quire now in what way Jesus stood. As really man, 
Man, fell through faith in God was as essential to the resistance of the 
Unbelief, so Jesus adversary by Jesus as itwas by Adam. Had his faith 
the Second Man, failed he must have fallen as Adam did. His entire 
Stood through temptation was a testing of his faith. To destroy 
Faith his faith the entire malicious enginery of the devil 
was directed. Accordingly the writer to the He- 
brews having in the eleventh chapter passed in glowing review the 
victories achieved through faith in God by the worthies of the elder dis- 
pensation, stimulates his readers to pursue the same path by exhorting 
them, in the twelfth chapter, to take heart in the midst of the arduous 
struggles of the Christian race, by looking away from their trials to Je- 
sus, the leader and perfecter of their faith, who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and hath taken his 
seat at the right hand of the throne of God. His was as truly a victory 
of faith as was that of any of the conquerors whose triumphs the eleventh 
chapter records. 


He is thus the captain, the pioneer, the great leader of his people in this path of 
faith. And ashe is the leader in this career of faith, so is he its perfecter. As he sets 
to his people the great example of faith, and puts them on the path, so he brings them 
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to the goal. As he leads his people into the trials and conflicts of faith, so he leads 
them out into its victory and reward. As he entered the perilous and toilsome path 
to be followed by his people, so he merges from it into triumph and glory for a like re- 
sult to them. It is clear, then, why we should look away to him, who, as the leader 
of our faith entered before and for us on his path of believing obedience and suffering, 
and as its perfecter, perfected himself, has taken his seat at the right hand of God to 
give eternal redemption to all who follow in his path of faith and suffering.? 


The necessary instrumental relation of faith to the Saviour’s victory 
thus distinctly disclosed appears at every point of his three-fold temp- 
tation. Will he abide in his faith? This is the one crucial question. 
Everything turns upon the answer. If yes, then the tempter is 
defeated ; if no, then allis lost. The first assault upon Jesus’ faith in 
God was made through an urgent need of his human nature. After 
prolonged fasting he was tortured by hunger. The tempter with malig- 
nant meanness seeks to use the sufferer’s extremity of need for his 
overthrow. Why suffer these needless pangs? Hast thou not power 
to create? And is it not right to appease an innocent craving of the 
nature you have assumed? ‘‘If thou be the Son of God command 
that these stones be made bread.’’ Now mark the answer. The 
divine power which you tempt me to use for personal ends is mine to 
employ only for the ends of my Messianic mission. I can save others ; 
myself I cannot save. I can and will, when others are hungry, in 
order to teach them their need of the bread of life which it is mine to 
give to the world, multiply their loaves so that food for one shall be 
sufficient for five thousand ; but to appease mine own hunger no mir- 
acle can be wrought. I must tread my human pathway as my followers 
must. There is a hunger more imperious than hunger of the body.) 6 It 
is my meat to do the will of him that sent me and to finish his work.’’ 
There is a life higher and more precious than the physical life ; that life 
must be sustained at all hazards, for it is written, ‘‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.’ If my Father will, he can strengthen me to endure the pangs of 
physical hunger. And so faith triumphed, and the tempter was foiled. 

The two succeeding temptations were directed to the same end— 
the overthrow of the faith of the tempted, and were met and overcome 
by the same weapons, the fidelity of Jesus to his Father’s will and word. 

The tempter, perceiving that the faith of Jesus could not be shaken 
by direct assault, in the second temptation changed his method, but 





1 Dr. A. C. Kendrick, “Com. on Hebrews,” i# Zoco. 
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not his end. He attempted to use the unswerving trust of our Lord 
as itself a means for its overthrow. It was as if the adversary had said, 
You believe, I see, implicitly in everything that God has said. Let it 
be so. Let us test the truth of that word for the advancement of your 
mission. We are standing upon the dizzy height of a pinnacle of the 
temple. See far below how thronged the courts are with worshipers. 
Now is your opportunity. You recollect that it is written, ‘‘ He shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.”’ 
Now cast thyself down in the presence of this multitude. You will be 
borne up by invisible hands, giving visible proof that the forces of 
nature are subservient to you. The people can no longer question the 
validity of your claim to be the Messiah. Mark again the answer. 
The word you have cited is true for those who are acting in the will of 
God ; but it is again written, ‘‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.’’ Both these declarations of the Scripture must be interpreted in 
their harmony. As aman, Son of God though I am, I am subject to 
the conditions of manhood. I must go forward in my mission in the 
path, and that only, marked out for men. ‘To do what you suggest 
would be to act in the presumption of self-will, and would insure my 
overthrow. I shall stand by my faith in both declarations of my 
Father. I shall not cast myself down, since he has not made it known 
to me to be his will. 

After an interval, and amid new scenes, the adversary renewed his 
assault, but with still deeper subtlety along the same line of approach. 
He sees that the face of Jesus is set like a flint to walk only in the way 
marked out for him by the Father. He does not cite, now concealing 
his purpose, any special passage of the Scriptures, but appeals to that 
originally innate love of dominion which is in every man, and as thus 
innate an indication of the Creator’s will; and not to that alone does 
he appeal, but to that Messianic dominion which as the anointed 
Son of Man Jesus was predestined to achieve over a rebellious race. 
Your dominion, he suggests, as Messianic king is to extend over all 
nations, from sea to sea and from the river to the ends of the earth. 
Now there is a sense in which I am the prince of this world, in some 
sense it is under my control. Now acknowledge this sovereignty, enter 
into an alliance with me and your pathway to the dominion which is 
rightfully yours will be cleared of immense obstacles. Acting otherwise 
your task seems endless and hopeless. The world does not comprehend 
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the policy of humility and self-sacrificial love ; it counts it a manifesta- 
tion of weakness; it demands an exhibition of power. Combine 
methods, seize all resources which will thus be under your hands. Let 
it be pondered here with attention that it is precisely this temptation 
to which the church has yielded from age to age, beginning in a marked 
way with the union with the temporal power under Constantine, to the 
present day. Israel of old was prone to go down to Egypt for help, to 
trust in horses and chariots, to number her resources in men ; and so 
the spiritual Israel, perceiving that the world and all that is therein 
belongs to its divine head by right is drawn away from its own methods 
to worldly policies, it seeks alliances with art and science and philos- 
ophy and literature while these are yet unregenerate, and so far as she 
has done this becomes divested of her divine and peculiar beauty and 
power. All these elements of strength are indeed hers, and ought 
wisely to be laid hold of and used for the advancement of the kingdom 
of God, but only as subject forces, and not as allies on an equal footing 
with herself. 

It was this subtle and supreme temptation of the adversary that our 
Lord repelled with the final decisive word, ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan ; 
for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and him only 
shalt thou serve.’’ No divided service is possible. No alliance on 
equal terms is permissible. In this relation there can be but one sover- 
eign. No man can serve two masters. The world as represented by 
you, the world in the sense in which you are its prince, the world ani- 
mated by your spirit, is the enemy of God (James 4: 4). The world 
in this sense I am sent to conquer by self-sacrificing, holy love, to slay 
its enmity by the cross whose shadow is ever before me, to die for it that 
by rising again I may deliver it from your usurped sovereignty. Get 
thee hence, Satan. Upon this reply the devil, foiled in his third assault 
on the faith of Jesus, left him for a season, with the dark intent, however, 
to beset his path with his malignant machinations until the end. 

It is not to be overlooked as bearing upon the perfect naturalness of 
Jesus’ struggle as a man with temptation, that it is recorded that when 
the devil had left him he was succored by supernatural aid. ‘‘ Angels 
came and ministered unto him’’ (Matt. 4: 11). What effect the union 
of the divine and human in him had in enabling him to overcome the 
dark assaults upon his faith we may not venture to say. The exact 
measure of it, if any, it is not in human wisdom to determine. His 
assumption of humanity as Deity did not suppress his humanity. We 
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bear in mind the fact that he was temptable at all lay in the fact that 
he was human, and that the words of Scripture which he used as 
weapons of defense against the wiles of the tempter were fitting only to 
human lips. In the first temptation, faint and famished, he fell back 
‘to suffer and be strong’? upon the declaration, ‘‘ AZam shall not live 
upon bread alone.’’ In the second he placed himself in the category 
of men when he said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.”’ 
In the third he acknowledged himself to be a worshiper and servant 
when he said, ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and him only 
shalt thou serve.’’ Of this we have certainty, based upon the inspired 
record, that in the temptation in Eden and in the temptation in the 
wilderness the subjects of temptation were men ; that they were tempted 
from without ; that they were tempted at the same point, their faith in 
God ; and by enticements directed to essentially the same elements in 
human nature ; and thus the humanity of each is made manifest. We 
see in the overthrow of the first man, and in the victory of the Second 
Man, the precise nature of human sin and of human virtue, and are 
persuaded that the essence of neither will be clearly apprehended unless 
the essential historicity of both temptations by the arch-enemy of God 
and man is accepted in its full force. 


CHAPTER IX. THE EFFECTS OF THE FALL 


Retracing the path we have traversed in our 


Section 38 analysis of the disorder of our moral nature, we 
Man's Fall, while have seen that man was created in the image of God 
Total, was (1) in the essentials of personality ; (2) in the har- 
Germinal monious working of his powers, so that he was sin- 


less through the two-fold inworking of God in him ; 
(3) that he fell through resistance to the inworking of God, thus abus- 
ing the power of contrary choice with which he was endowed, and which 
constituted him a free and responsible being ; (4) that he fell under the 
power of temptation from without. In order to estimate at its just value 
the character of this external test under which he fell, a careful compari- 
son has been instituted between the temptation of Adam in Eden and 
the temptation of Jesus in the wilderness. Assuring ourselves in this 
manner that the first man fell through no defect in his constitution as 
he came from the hand of the Creator, we are now prepared to advance 
another step, namely, to call attention to the fact that his fall into sin, 
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though in an important sense total, was germinal only, and was trans- 
mitted as such as a bad inheritance to his posterity (Gen. 5:3; 
John 3:6; Rom. 5). The spiritual death thus incurred did not, as 
the history of the first man and the subsequent history of the race in- 
struct us, reveal at once and fully its appalling possibilities of corruption. 
It was a seed rather, capable of indefinite evil development. The 
writer once said to his revered instructor in theology, in the course of 
a discussion in the classroom of the doctrine of original sin, that he, 
the pupil, would never use in preaching the term ‘‘ total depravity.’’ 
The wise response of that prince of teachers was, ‘‘ Would you not use 
it to show how it has been abused ?’’ Perceiving the wise and keen pur- 
pose of the question, I answered, ‘‘I accept the suggestion : certainly 
I would, sir.’’ 

When the misleading term, total depravity, so accurate in one sense 
and so inaccurate in another, is held to declare that man as now born 
into the world is as bad as he is capable of becoming, an intentional, or 
an unintentional, misrepresentation is put uponit. It means in fact, and 
properly understood, what the Maker and Saviour of men intended, just 
that and no more, when he said to his disciples, ‘* Without (apart, sun- 
dered from) me ye can do nothing’’ (John 15:5). That is to say, that 
as a man, if it were possible for him to be absolutely sundered from God, 
he would cease to exist, so a man cut off from spiritual union and com- 
munion with God through unbelief is spiritually dead. The first tie, the 
natural bond which unites all created existence to the source of being, 
cannot be sundered by any act of the creature ; but it is the high and 
awful prerogative of man that he may, if he will, separate himself from 
conscious spiritual fellowship with his Maker. The first union is irresisti- 
ble, and belongs to man as a creatéd being ; the second union subsists 
in the consent of intelligent and free beings, and may be broken by an 
evil choice. The Saviour’s illustration, drawn from the relation of the 
branches to the vine, makes his meaning clear beyond mistake. The 
branch totally severed from the vine, even by a space not discernible 
without critical examination, if only the space be sufficient to prevent 
the life-giving sap from circulating through it, inevitably withers and 
dies. It ought to be remarked in passing, that this word of Jesus to 
his disciples was not intended to discourage, but to encourage them, by 
directing their attention to the ever-present and ever-available Source 
of spiritual life, concerning whom they must take heed lest by unbe- 


- lief they should be inevitably cut off. Whoever receives the words in 
H 
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the sense intended by our Lord will find in them a ground of invinci- 
ble courage and undying hope ; he will respond with Paul in the exul- 
tation of a power not his own, ‘‘I can do all things (required of me) 
in him that strengtheneth me’’ (Phil. 4 : 13). An acceptance in 
mind and heart of the fact of total depravity in the true meaning 
of the term put into it by the Redeemer himself is, we maintain, 
the first note of a triumphant practical morality. To assert that a man 
not in spiritual union and communion with God is totally depraved, 
means that remaining in this state his development must be morally 
' downward. The seeds of the second death are in him. 
The fact that man’s fall into sin, deep as it was, 
The Fact that was germinal only, explains certain other facts, other- 
Man’s Fall into Sin wise inexplicable, of common observation. 
was only Germinal It explains first the fact that children, before the 
Explains the Pecu- generic choice of self instead of union and com- 
liar Susceptibility munion with God—a generic choice common to all 
of Ohildren to Re- the race who have arrived at the stage of moral per- 
ligious Influences sonality—has become strengthened by habit, are more 
responsive to good moral influences, and, humanly 
speaking, are more easily brought into Christian discipleship than 
adults. A child has naturally, by virtue of its child nature, not saving 
grace indeed, but a susceptibility to saving grace. He is not so liable 
to receive the grace of God, seeking his redemption, in vain, as those 
of mature years (2 Cor. 6:1). That such is the case universal ob- 
servation attests; and this particularly where wise parental solicitude 
seeks to bring up children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
The minds of young children are not filled with intellectual difficulties 
and doubts born of advancing age. ‘Their native characteristics are 
meekness, lowliness of heart, trustfulness, readiness to believe, docil- 
ity, obedience ; a certain innocence, beautiful and attractive, clothes 
the ideal child as with a garment. It is this ideal child which our Lord 
chose as the unconscious symbol of those qualities of character which 
distinguish one who has become a child of God by the adoption of the 
Spirit (Matt. 19 : 14; Mark 10: 13-16; Luke 18: 15-17). This 
susceptibility of children to redemptive influences has its fearful coun- 
terpart. Sin is a vital force and grows. In proportion as saving light 
is enjoyed and disregarded, a creeping paralysis of spiritual receptivity 
which inevitably results progresses in its benumbing course until it ends 
in permanent insensibility. 
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Again, that man’s fall into sin was germinal ac- 
counts for the fact that, while his intellect measura- Man's Intellectual 
bly shares the common disaster, while a disturbing Endowments Re- 
tendency has been set up in its processes, it is never- main as before the 
theless true that the fundamental original mental en- Fall; the Disturb- 
dowments remain as they were. Thatisto say, it ance is in the 
matters not whether a man is a good man ora bad Functions of the 
man, both alike have the capacity for perception of Intellect 
subjective and objective facts, both the facts of con- 
sciousness and the facts made known through the senses. Both alike 
too have the capacity for rational intuition, the logical and the mathe- 
matical. Both alike agree that they cannot judge and reason correctly 
save as both are guided and restrained by the laws of thought, which 
are the common possession of both simply as human beings. While, 
however, it must be maintained that the intellectual endowments of 
man remain as they were before the fall, it must also be maintained 
that the functions, the activities, of the intellectual powers are so per- 
verted by selfishness and passion that the intellectual vision is liable to 
become distorted, so that facts presented to the mind’s eye are not 
seen in their real character ; and that inferences, either by self-decep- 
tion or purpose, drawn from admitted facts are frequently erroneous, 
so as ‘‘to make the worse appear the better reason.’’ All this is a 
matter of common observation. Our courts of justice witness to two 
things ; namely, that man’s intellectual nature is not in such a state of 
ruin as to preclude just conclusions ; and also that reason is often de- 
graded from her throne, and compelled to serve as the vassal of wrong. 

One of the most striking proofs alike of the 
substantial integrity of our intellectual nature and Power Remains in 
the moral disturbance of its functions appears in Fallen Man of 
the use and abuse of what psychologists denominate Giving or With- 
attention. By attention we mean, ‘‘The active holding Attention 
direction of the mind upon an object of sense or 
hought, giving it relative or absolute prominence.’’ Attention, let it 
e observed, may be involuntary, as when by spontaneous action we 
are compelled to give at least a passing recognition to an object of sight 
or sound or feeling or thought. Such attention as this accompanies 
the movement of all the appetences, and precedes and conditions the 
higher form of attention by which the mind is held by self-exertion to.» 
contemplate the object before it. Attention in this sense is essential 
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to rationalizing an appetence, and to the act of definite choice of the 
object which will satisfy the appetence. In man’s normal state every 
right appetence would command at once its due attention, and its fit 
satisfaction would be unhesitatingly chosen. As the case is now, how- 
ever, it is customary for men instinctively, or deliberately, to turn away 
from the coming into consciousness of any demand of their nature 
that may not for the time being be congenial with their preference. 
Hence thoughtlessness, lack of attention, is characteristic of man in 
‘his fallen state. He takes all manner of means too, to divert his 
' attention from the serious questions of life and destiny. He dreads to 
' be alone, to ponder such questions, and deliberately, with set purpose, 
| turns away from them. One of the most difficult tasks of the Chris- 
tian preacher is to secure more than a transitory thought upon the great 
themes of eternal life and eternal death. ‘‘I thought on my ways,’’ 
_ says the psalmist, “‘ and turned my feet unto thy testimonies ’’ (Ps. 119 : 
| 


59). It was when by reflection the prodigal came to himself that he 
resolved to return to his father. It is thus that attention is the helm 
| of moral destiny, holding the soul steadily against the onsweeping tides 
| of vagrant reverie, alluring imagination, evil desire, and seductive 
| pleasure. It is by attention, also, that it catches the accents of the 
| still small voice of the Spirit of God, otherwise lost amid the clamor- 
' ing voices of a world immersed in sense and sin. 

Once more, that man’s fall into sin was germinal 

Fallen Man Oapa- only, explains the related fact that fallen man is 
ble of a Certain capable of a certain quality and degree of virtue. 
Quality and De- As Bengel suggests, while we lost in the fall the per- 
gree of Virtue fect moral similitude to God in which the race was 
created, and which must be restored by divine 

grace if we are ever to realize the divine ideal, there nevertheless 
remains in us a certain indelible witness to the nobility of our origin, 
which we should reverence both in ourselves and others. Absalom, 
he remarks, was recognized by the people as the king’s son, although 
he had forfeited the king’s favor. ‘‘ Amisimus Dei similitudinem : sed 
exinde tamen remanet nobilitas indelebilis, quam in nobis et in aliis 
debemus reverert. Mansimus tamen homines, ad similitudinem illam, 
per benedictionem divinam, cut humana subscribere debet, reformandt. 

Ld interpellant, qui maledicunt. Absalom excidit gratia parentis: sed 

tamen populus eum agnoscit filium regis.’’? (James 3:9.) Just as the 

majestic proportions and exquisite architecture of a burning temple are 
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revealed against the dark background of the night by the flames which 
consume it, so the glory of man’s original nature is declared in the 
very ruin into which he has fallen. We have already had occasion to 
maintain that the common consciousness of the race is a primary source 
of our knowledge of the basal facts and principles of ethics. We have 
seen moreover that the satisfaction of the ‘appetences of man’s nature 
as originally created, when rationalized and chosen as ends, constituted 
a hierarchy or system of legitimate ends, each appetence having its 
peculiar and just claim to realization as an end ; the claim of each 
appetence, however, being interpenetrated by the claim of every other, 
so that in determining duty in specific cases the claim of all must be 
considered in their relative subordination and superiority. 

To clear our vision here of all obscurity, let us recall once more 
the incidents of our Lord’s temptation in the wilderness. In him we 
have the supreme example and concrete demonstration of the working 
of the principles which should control the Christian life. Let us, then, 
observe : the tempter sought by his enticements to make Jesus swerve 
from the path of faith and obedience. In each case he appealed to 
some native appetence, the satisfaction of which would, in fitting cir- 
cumstances and for a right end, have been his duty. It was his duty 
to sustain life by taking food. It was his duty to certify to the people 
his Messianic mission by miraculous displays of power. It was his 
mission and his duty to bring all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them into subjection to himself as their rightful king. Why, 
then, did he not command the stones to become bread ? Why did he 
not perform the convincing miracle of casting himself unharmed from 
the pinnacle of the temple? Why did he not accept the world-wide 
dominion proffered him? Why? Because in the peculiar environ- 
ment in which Jesus stood as the Messiah, the satisfaction of the appe- 
tences to which the arch-fiend made appeal, though proper if sought 
in pursuance of the high end for which he came into this world, would 
be fatally wrong if not sought in strict subordination to that end. 
His Messianic errand was the one high and inclusive end to which all 
other possible ends must be held in utter subjection at whatever cost. 
Pursuit of the lower ends which the arch-enemy placed alluringly before 
him would have been a fatal sin. His life mission would have been 
defeated. The legitimacy of satisfying the natural appetences to which 
the temptations of the adversary were addressed could not be urged in» 
the circumstances in which he was placed then and there in the wilder- 
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ness. Accordingly the Saviour steadfastly refused in each case to do 
what, in other conditions and in his own way, he certainly afterward 
did and is doing. There is a higher life, he would say, than that 
which can be sustained by bread, a loftier display of power than the 
working of a visible miracle, a greater dominion than a world-wide 
empire. That higher life is the life of the spirit, to which the life of the 
body must, if need be, be sacrificed ; that loftier display of power is 
the marvel of a human will completely and joyfully accordant by 
consent with the supreme will of God; that more glorious domin- 
ion than the empire of a world is the dominion of one’s own spirit 
in pursuit of an end so lofty that it could have had its birth only 
in the mind and heart of God, the transformation of sinful man into 
his own life, making him thus sharer of his blessedness and his domin- 
ion ; an end, with all that is involved in it of unrevealed glory for all 
the creation of God, worthy of God and so worthy of man created in 
the image of God. It is this, and this alone, which makes this mortal 
life which I am living worth living. 
Now it is one of the most manifest evidences of 
Fallen Man does the existing moral disorder of man’s nature, that it 
not Ohoose his is not the habit of men, but the contrary, to de- 
Specific Ends with termine specific duty by a consideration of the 
reference to the whole of duty. There is ‘‘a rising up of a part of 
Whole of Ends: the soul,’’ as Plato has it, ‘‘against the whole of 
but his Conduct the soul.’?! If an end seems in itself a good, they 
may be neverthe- seek it, as a rule, without reference to the demands 
less Partially Right of the hierarchy, the totality, the unity of goods. 
Relative to Lower So it happens that, while so long as their generic 
Ends choice is wrong, all their specific choices must be 
tainted by the bad moral quality of their generic 
choice ; nevertheless with reference to any single right end, or with 
reference to many right ends, pursued in subordination to all ends save 
the highest, their conduct may be so far right. To illustrate once 
more by the appetence of hunger. To make the satisfaction of it in 
ordinary conditions an end is right and hence obligatory. So far, 
therefore, and in this thing considered by itself, a man is virtuous in 
eating. More than this, a cluster of single virtues may gather about 
this one. Let us illustrate. A man may see that if one will not work 
neither shall he eat. For this reason he is industrious to earn his bread. 








1 “Repub.,” IV., Jowett’s Translation, Vol. II., 271. 
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Supplementing this, the appetence of self-protection awakens the appe- 
tence of foresight, and so he is frugal of his earnings, laying by provis- 
ion for a rainy day. But we may suppose that the social appetence 
has led him to surround himself with a family. His industry, 
economy, and providence do not now center immediately, only indi- 
rectly, in himself. The needs of his family, present and prospective, 
become stronger incentives to virtue than his own purely personal 
needs. He merges his interests in the interests of his family. And if 
he is a man of large mold and wide sympathies, he takes into mind 
and heart not only the nation of which he is a part; even the earthly 
welfare of all men everywhere and of all time is embraced in the end 
for which he lives. It thus appears that by yielding to the native 
appetences of his nature, even though not recognizing the highest ap- 
petence, virtues of a high range, though not the highest, may adorn 
his character. Here are industry, economy, prudence, family fidelity, 
integrity, generosity, honor, patriotism, philanthropy—virtues noble in 
themselves, the very cement, as well as the ornament, of human so- 
ciety—springing from their native root in the appetences divinely im- 
planted in the race ; and which are still, in spite of man’s fall, exert- 
ing their beneficent and uplifting power for the benefit of men and the 
glory of the Creator. In this sense, although not in the special mean- 
ing and application of the words uttered by Paul, God is still working 
in fallen man to will and to work for his good pleasure (Phil. 2 : 13). 
In a word, men have the moral benefit of their ends so far as they are 
right. Human action draws its moral quality from the end pursued. 
Virtues originated in the way we have thus outlined possess, we repeat, 
a certain moral value, although not the highest. They are immorali- 
ties, ‘‘ splendida vitia,’’ to use Augustine’s brilliant characterization 
but blinding because so brilliant, splendid immoralities—but not im- 
moralities er se, not immoralities considered by and in themselves and 
in their effect on human society so far as that effect is salutary, but 
immoralities by defect. How serious that defect is in its bearing on 
ultimate human destiny is elsewhere insisted upon. We are here 
seeking only to make clear the moral value of the natural virtues, as 
explicable by the fact that the moral fall of man, complete in one 
sense, was in another sense in germ only, so that a natural moral de- 
velopment upward to a certain extent, even though it cannot scale 
heaven, is possible ; as well as a descent by dark gradations into the 
abyss of the earthly, the sensual, the devilish (James 3 : 15). 
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We are now to take a sixth step in our analysis 
Section 39 of the moral disorder of human nature, and point 
Specific Forms of out briefly certain specific forms of it, under generic 
Moral Disorder choice. These specific forms are manifestations of 
the general tendency among men to subordinate the 
higher appetences to the lower. We note : It is in the essential nature of 
Christian faith to take hold on the future and unseen, it ‘‘is assurance 
of things hoped for, a conviction of things not seen’’ (Heb. 11: 1). 
As its first effect it unites the soul spiritually 
Fallen Man Sub- with the unseen and eternal God, and this act of 
ordinates the Un- faith is but the pledge and beginning of a life lived 
seen and Eternal as to the secret of it in the unseen realm of spirit- 
to the Seen and ual realities, and taking hold by hope of an ever- 
Temporal lasting future. Of this attitude of the believer the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the: Hebrews is 
both an assertion and historical proof, wherein the contrast between 
the regenerate and unregenerate man, the man who lives for the 
right and unifying generic end, and the man who lives for a lower end, 
is vividly set forth. It is, however, never to be forgotten that this 
attitude has its basis in our constitutional appetences. The Christian 
differs 1 from other_men, not that he lives in hope, but | in the“objects 
upon pon which his” hope is supremely fixed. We were made to live in 
relation to the unséen and the future; ‘and cannot escape it if we would. 
Here is the mainspring of scientific investigation, in fact of all progress. 
The forces of nature with which the toiler in physical research deals are 
unseen, although their manifestations are not ; and the hope of discovery 
is the one impulse which sustains him in his tireless observation and ex- 
perimentation. Indeed, we must say of all men that they are saved in 
hope (Rom. 8 : 24), although the language thus used has a far lower sig- 
nificance than as employed by Paul. But as hope is the very element of 
the Christian life, so in a very real sense it is the element of the life of all 
men. ‘The point not to be overlooked here is that the natural appetence 
of hope is common to the nature we bear, and will assert itself in one 
way or another. Pope declares a universal experience when he sings : 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 


With outstretched hands men are blindly pressing forward to some 
nticipated better future, ‘‘ treading”? in their eagerness ‘‘ present bless- 
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ings under foot’’ as altogether inadequate to satisfy the ever-forward 
springing desires and aspirations of the human spirit.. Having by un- | 
belief shut down their horizon, the unseen and eternal verities of God | 
and his kingdom are obscured, not rarely utterly hidden, by the mists 
of the seen and temporal. Consequently the true perspective of life | 
is lost. Everything in their field of vision is necessarily viewed out of | 
its true relation to the whole of existence ; and so life inevitably be- 
comes an insoluble riddle and bitter mockery. Empty human hands | 
are outstretched into the darkness, and even though a man may refuse — 
the only light which can make immortality sure, he nevertheless presses 
on, groping his way bewildered to no certain goal. The invincibility ~ 
of the appetence in man of hope for a life beyond the grave is strik- 
ingly and mournfully set forth by one who, rejecting the illumination 
which the Christian revelation offers, bringing life and immortality to 
light (2 Tim. 1 : 10), giving assurance to the believer in place of doubt, 
was nevertheless unable to resist the protest of his own spirit against 
the gloom of the message of despair which he_ brought. to_his fellows. 
The last words written by the well-known Cra ee : 
‘‘Immortality, with its countless hopes and fears beating against the 
shores of time and faith, was not born of any book, nor of any creed, 
nor of any religion. It was born of human affection, and it will con- 
tinue to ebb and flow beneath the mists and clouds of doubt and dark- 
ness as long as love kisses the lips of death. It is the rainbow hope 
shining on the tears of grief.’’ Let men reject as they will the revelation 
of the Christian Scriptures, and defiantly face the future without the 
hope of the eternal life which it offers, they cannot, strive as they may, 
altogether silence the voice of God within them. Disordered as human 
nature is, God has not left himself without a witness to the unseen and 
eternal in the nature which he has made, to which in spite of that wit- 
ness the world stubbornly refuses to subordinate the seen and temporal. 
As a second example of the evil subjection of 
the higher appetences to the lower, we note the sub- Man Subordinates 
ordination of the appetence for God to the appe- the Appetence for 
tence for self. Instead of being God-centered as God to the Appe- 
he was created to be, man is now self-centered. In __ tence for Self 
other words, for godliness he has substituted selfish- 
ness. But we must hasten to prevent misapprehension, and add that 
selfishness, as that term is praperly understood, in those forms of it 
which are abhorrent to the common sentiments of mankind is not here 
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intended. What is intended is the hidden root of those forms of 
selfishness which even ungodly men are swift to condemn. Such 
selfishness as we here designate as such is consistent with those forms 
of natural virtue which have just passed in review before us ; consistent 
even with the most extreme forms of self-sacrifice in human relations. 
What is intended by selfishness here, then, is the substitution, as we 
have just said, of self instead of God as the unifying center of life. 
Either union and communion with God must be man’s chief end, or 
the satisfaction of appetences which by perversion find their end ulti- 
mately in self. There is no middle ground possible. One or the other 
end must be the master passion of every human soul. The Saviour, 
who knew men in the innermost springs of action, so declares, and his 
word is not only authoritative with Christians, but commends itself to 
the acceptance of reason (Matt. 6 : 24; Luke 16 : 13). 
Suppressing the appetence for God men worship 
In Subordinating and serve the creature rather than the Creator 
God to Self, Man (Rom. 1 : 25). Man is so constituted that he 
Substitutes Idols ust be a worshiper and a servant. Idolatry is a 
for God sin by defect. The native appetence in which this 
sin has its root being denied its natural satisfaction, 
seeks it in lower objects. In its lower forms it changes the glory of the 


‘incorruptible God into an image made like corruptible man, and to 


_ birds and four-footed beasts and creeping things; in its less gross ex- 


hibition it appears in ‘‘covetousness which is idolatry ’’ ; in the wor- 
ship of wealth, power, fame, in self-righteousness and lofty ideals of 
personal excellence. Burke said, in his ‘‘ Reflections on the French 
Revolution,’’ ‘‘ Vice lost half its evil by losing all its grossness.’? It 
is the grossness of certain forms of idolatry, even in the judgment of 
Christians, that its evil principally consists. Appearing in another 
guise in Christian lands its existence is not suspected. It, however, 
cannot be doubted that while its most obvious and repulsive forms are 
found in regions destitute of the gospel, its most deeply guilty exhibi- 
tions are to the unerring eye of omniscient Holiness seen where the 


ie om 


light of the knowledge of, the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
has most clearly shone. { The spirit of idolatry may be expressed even 
in obedience to external commandment, for God is a Spirit and they 
who worship him must worship in spirit and in truth (John 4 : 24). 
Mere ritual worship, even though it be a required manifestation of the 
spirit of obedience, may be so rendered as to be an offense. Let us 
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recall the indignant rejection by Jehovah of the formal sacrifices pre- 
scribed by the Jewish ritual when they were destitute of the spirit of 
worship. Let this be a startling witness to the possible sin of idolatry 
clothed in the garments of sanctity (Isa. 1 : 11-14). 

We are dealing with the innermost reality of things in our approaches 
to God, and nothing but reality in our relations with him can satisfy the 
ethical demands of his nature and ours. He requires truth in the in- 
ward parts by an unrepealable law of his being and our own (Ps. 51 : 6). 

Another specific disturbance of our moral nature 
is the tendency to subordinate the moral and spir- Fallen Man Subor- 
itual part of our being to the iritellectual. Fallen dinates the Moral 
man instinctively values mental vigor and acuteness and Spiritual to 
above moral and spiritual excellence. We call men _ the Intellectual 
great because of conspicuous intellectuality, rather 
than because they are morally good. We inevitably depreciate a man 
in popular esteem when we say of him, he is a good but not a great 
man. It may be said that in this mode of speech there is a concealed, 
perhaps unintended, recognition of the fact that the highest exhibition 
of virtue is only possible in connection with supreme intellectuality, as 
in our Lord; but evidently this admitted fact is not the basis of the 
common judgment to which we have reference here. That judgment 
springs from the inferior place which goodness holds in morally disor- | 
dered human nature. The ‘‘clever’’ man, the ‘‘smart’’ man of the | 
club and the street and the market-place, and we do not hesitate to add, 
the pulpit, is the man who commands popular following. Although as 
a matter of reason it will be generally admitted that goodness, char- 
acter, isa higher form of excellence than any degree of mental bril- 
liancy and power, nevertheless, practically, in the well-nigh universal 
judgment of society, virtue is at a discount in comparison. In nothing 
is this more evident than in our prevailing systems of education. Let 
there be no misunderstanding here. We are not discussing the prac- 
ticability under existing conditions of human society of better aims and 
methods ; it is in the line of our present purpose only to call attention | 
to the admitted subordination of the moral and the spiritual to the in- 
tellectual in all our plans for the training of youth. It will not be dis- 
puted that such subordination exists in our public schools, in our col- | 
leges and universities, with comparatively few and obscure exceptions, | 
while it will also be admitted by all Christians that man’s spiritual capa- | 
bilities are his supreme endowment. This being granted, it necessarily 
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follows that the transformation of man after the image of Jesus Christ, 
including every possible right development of his complex nature, is 
the only ‘‘ crowning good’’ in education commensurate with the gran- 
deur of his origin, the dignity of his capacities, and the limitless scope 
of his destiny. Any less lofty aim degrades him, and must relatively 
degrade the school. 
We cite an additional example of the ten- 
A Tendency in dency to subordinate the higher appetences to the 
Fallen Man to Sub- lower, in the strong proclivity which characterizes 
ordinate Soul man in his present state to put the appetences of 
to Body mind and heart in subjection to the desires and 
passions which have their root in the body, thus 
reversing the true order and relation. (That this is the case all will 
admit, but how deep the abyss of degradation which the admission 
reveals! That man, a being of such lofty endowments, should find 
himself so closely allied to the brute by the illicit reign of appetites 
which trample under foot the loftiest aspirations of his higher nature is 
one of the darkest evidences of the moral degradation into which he 
has fallen. There are few persons, are there any? who can claim ‘to 
give to the physical appetences in one form or another only that satis- 
faction, alike as to way and degree, to which their proper place in the 
scale of relative worth entitles them. The body certainly has its rights, 
and no native appetence ought to be denied its just claim, provided its 
satisfaction be ‘‘in due proportion, at the right time, with the right ob- 
ject and in the right manner’’ ; but when bodily gratification in any 
of its protean forms, however refined and perfumed, is permitted to 
assume, as it quite commonly is, a scarcely resisted lordship over the 
noblest and best in us, we have descended to a depth below which 
there is only one degree deeper ; there is but one step downward from 
the sensual to the devilish.) ‘Even Aristotle, whose ethics in our 
schools would give far better insight into the ethical demands of our 
nature than anything now commonly taught in them, with nothing to 
guide him amid the shadows of pagan night save the divine law written 
in his constitution, could clearly see that sensual pleasure of any sort 
as an end for which to live is beneath the dignity of man even in his 
ruin.) He reasoned that mere life, merely to exist, cannot be a final 


» end suitable to such a being as man is, for he shares life with even the 
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_ vegetable. The decisive question is, What kind of a life distinguishes 


man from other forms of life? Nor can mere sensation be a sufficient 
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end, for that is common to horses, oxen, and every animal. But he 
says, ‘‘ The many are plainly quite slavish, choosing a life like that of 
brute animals.’?! He here speaks of the ‘‘many’’ of his time ; his 
language applies to not a few of our time. Let one example suffice. 
A young man, living in the midst of the blaze of Christian light, who 


had inherited large wealth, could see no way of enjoying it but by | 


indulgence of the pleasures of the table, and so brought himself by his 


gluttony to the verge of death. His physician prescribed a meagre 
and plain diet, warning him that if he did not resolutely restrain his 


appetite nothing could save him. ‘‘ What! Must I submit to such re- 


strictions ?’’? asked this degraded creature, whose God had become his | 
belly (Phil. 3 : 19). He had so imbruted himself by his gluttony that — 


he burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘‘ What then is the use of living?’”’ 
Let no one say that this case is exceptional. In the comico-tragical 
issue of it let it be so regarded. But with this admission, it stands 
nevertheless as an index of a tendency which like a flood is sweeping 
its millions to ruin. Every candid physician of wide experience will 
testify that a large proportion of the ills which flesh is heir to owe their 
origin to unwise indulgence of bodily appetite in some of its many 
forms. Wrecks of youth, as well as of men and women prematurely 
decrepit, are everywhere seen about us. The passion for sensual pleas- 
ure, for luxurious living, for opiates, for intoxicants, asserts its dominion 
with greater or less completeness of control over the mass of mankind. 
Surely no one will be so bold as to deny that it is a tendency, at least, 
of the race in its present state to subordinate the soul to the body. 

The final descent of fallen man in the subordi- 
nation of his higher to his lower appetences appears Fallen Man 
in Satanic manifestations of sin. We place this last tends to Develop in 
in our enumeration, not because in chronological Himself Satanic 
order it is precisely this, but because it is worst in Exhibitions 
quality, the last in degree of evil. As a matter of of Sin 
fact it is first in chronological order. We mean e 
to say that when through unbelief man became self-centered instead 
of God-centered, he_asserted_his own will against the divine will; and 
this is the very essence of Satan’s sin, the evil root from which all 
forms of sin spring, The popular judgment which fixes on vice in its 
repulsive exhibitions as sin at its worst, such as drunkenness, debauch- 
ery, profanity, etc., misses the mark. Evil as it exhibits itself in the 
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slum is far less evil than the spiritual disposition of enmity to God, 
which, whether recognized. or not, lurks in every heart unsubjected to 
the divine authority. Milton pierces to the core of Satanic sin when 
he makes the fallen archangel declare : 


In my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.! 


It was in his ‘{unconquerable will . . . and courage never to sub- 
mit or yield’’ that he manifested the Satanic heart. We_err if we sup- 
pose that this is an ‘unusual attitude of rebellion toward God. It is in 
truth the attitude in n embryo of every unregenerate soul. Paul un- 
equivocally affirms this when he says that ‘‘ the carnal mind,’’ the mind 
of man in the state in which he is born, ‘‘is enmity against God : for it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be’’ (Rom. 8: 7). 
It may not be objected to this conclusion that unrenewed men are often 
not conscious, as they assert, of any enmity against God. When they 
assert unconsciousness they speak truly. (Sin is an opiate. ) It dulls the 
moral sensibility. Indulged it sears the conscience as with a hot iron 
(1 Tim. 4: 2) rendering it insensible as a stone to righteousness. It 
blinds the spiritual eye, so that it cannot discern spiritual things (John 
3:33; 1 Cor. 2: 12-15; rJohn 2: 27). But it is only necessary that 
the will of God in a given instance shall be clearly apprehended as op- 
posed to the will of a sinner to bring out in more or less intensity the 
slumbering enmity that till then may have been unsuspected. It is fire 
that brings into visibility the letters written with invisible ink. Phy- 
sicians tell us that some of the most deadly of physical diseases do not 
reveal themselves in the patient’s countenance, nor has the patient any, 
or if any, any adequate consciousness of his malady. It is not, there- 
fore, because of his unconsciousness, any less really doing its fatal work. 
Precisely so is it in the matter of the alienation of the unregenerate soul 
from God. Enmity may slumber ; but it is there, ready on occasion 
to manifest its deadly virulence. Here an illustration presents itself 
which will make the point clear. A young man who, in early child- 
hood, according to his own conviction and the judgment of his seniors, 
had passed out of death into life, and had become connected with a 
Christian church, afterward discovered as never before ‘‘ the plague of 
his heart’’ through a revelation which came to him under the test of a 
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call of duty which ran counter to his predetermined course of life. 
Under the guise of a useful career, he was cherishing ambitious plans. 
He turned a deaf ear to the unwelcome voice, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, his vision of God was obscured, and doubts concerning fun- 
damental verities excluded faith. But let him speak in his own words : 


Long since I had quitted the calm retreats of my early faith, and embarked 
upon an ocean to which in the direction in which lay my course there was no known 
shore. Now, one by one, the headlands sank beneath the waves, the last light on 
the far distant cliff flickered into darkness, and I was a lone voyager upon untried 
and unfathomed waters. A pall of thick gloom settled around me. The sea trem- 
bled under the march of a coming storm. The disease of my skepticism burned 
within and consumed me. I strove with my Maker because he had thrust upon me 
the doom of life, for so life then appeared tomy maddened apprehension. By rea- 
son of temperament, and the singular purity of my social environment, I had no 
temptation to the ordinary excesses of young men. To outward seeming my life 
was moving on in the quiet and decorous round of family and social duties faithfully 
observed. The volcanic tumult was wholly within. If God would not thrust him- 
self upon me, I thought, if he would leave me to myself, I could make for myself , 
all the heaven I desired. There is no God my heart said. Reason compelled me 
to say, Iam, and God is. The awful inescapable Presence, shutting me in on every 
hand, and the dreadful reality of my own personal existence, stood over against each 
other as certainties beyond rational dispute. It became clearly evident to me then 
that I was at war with God! Ihated him. I rebelled against his authority. He 
can crush me, I said, but he cannot break my will. I lay, as it seemed to me in 
my frenzy, a worm writhing beneath the feet of an almighty tyrant. The hell of 
hate burned with an ever fiercer flame. Were he in my power—this was the wild 
and blasphemous suggestion within me—I would hurl him from his throne, and let 
chaos reign. At last I had discovered the root of sin within me—it was self-will set 
against God. As by a lightning flash the appalling guilt of Satanic rebellion against 
the sovereignty of God, and the consequent enmity, was opened to my shrinking gaze. 


The steps upward by which the doubter reached the obedience of . 
faith and the peace of restored reconciliation, need not now detain us. 

We have cited this fragment only as a proof from biography that 
enmity toward God is naturally present in every human soul, however 
latent it may be ; and that, as a wild beast from its lair, it rouses itself 
to active expression whenever command opposes inclination. Paul de- 
clared that precisely this is the office of external law, namely, to un- 
cover rebellion in its lurking-places. The apostle, in his teaching, 
whether relating to sin or redemption, so far as the facts lie within the 
scope of human experience, speaks as a witness, as one who knows be- 
cause he himself has realized within himself that to which he bears 
testimony. ‘‘I myself,’’ he says, ‘‘was once alive without the law,’’ 
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was self-satisfied, had no consciousness of my sinful state. Sin, as to 
any just appreciation on my part of its real character, as to any proper 
conception of its malignity and power over me, was as a dead thing 
within me. But when the commandment came demanding the sub- 
jection of my will to the divine will, ‘‘sin revived,’’ sprang up into 
fierce and determined activity against the requirements, revealed its 
appalling mastery over me, ‘‘and I died.’’* It must be added that 
this experience of Paul’s was simply an illustrative case of the univer- 
sally recognized tendency among men ‘‘ to strive for that which is for- 
bidden, and to desire that which is denied.’’ (Every man is by natural 
birth germinally an anarchist, an enemy of law and order; and just in 
proportion as this tendency is followed, its diabolical nature declares 
itself in the frightful crimes and excesses which mark human history 
wherein human beings seem to be devils rather than men; as witness 
the French revolution. 

It is unnecessary to pursue specification further. We have sufficiently 
shown the universality of the tendency in fallen man to subordinate the 
higher in him to the lower, a tendency so strong that no man has ever 
entirely and consistently resisted it save the man Christ Jesus. Other 
phases of the moral disorder of our nature will be more appropriately 
and fully considered in the next chapter. 





1 Examine Romans, seventh chapter, 


DIVISION III. THE MORAL AGENT 
CHAPTER X. THE REMEDY FOR THE MORAL DISORDER OF OUR NATURE 


Havinc discussed in the preceding chapters the 
moral disorder of our nature, we pass now to con- Section 40 
sider the ethical remedy proposed in the gospel of = The Ethical 
Jesus Christ. In estimating the moral disorder we Remedy Proposed 
have discovered that it is marked by two prominent 
characteristics. First, it is vadical. No remedy that does not strike at 
the root of the disorder can avail anything. Secondly, it so completely 
disables man, interpenetrating every activity of the soul, that he is 
powerless in his own unaided strength to throw it off. Any adequate 
remedy therefore must come from without the soul. It cannot origi- 
nate its own rescue out of its native moral resources. Now the gospel 
of Jesus Christ precisely meets this condition ; and this it does by the 
introduction of a new end, a new law, and a new motive of moral action, 
completely revolutionizing the movement of the moral nature. How 
this is done we proceed to unfold. 

The comprehensive end of the Christian life is spiritual union and 
communion by faith with God as revealed in Jesus Christ crucified; the 
law is the will of God who is himself essential moral law, incarnate in 
Jesus Christ crucified ; the motive is God working by love in believers by 
the Spirit of his crucified Son to will and to work for his good pleasure. 

It is a misconception of Christ’s saving mission 
to suppose that he came to supersede the original This Moral 
moral relation of man to God as revealed in man’s Reconstruction 
nature as he came from the hand of the Creator. is nothing more 
Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfill, as he him- than the Re-estab- 
self expressly declares ; his purpose is to empower lishment in Man of 
men to attain what he himself exhibited, the moral his Original End, 
ideal potentially set up in their original constitution. Law, and Motive 
(This original, inwrought law underlies and gives 
content to the term law as used throughout the Scripture. All other 
expressions of moral obligation, as for example, the ten commandments, 
are but the partial expression of the. primitive enactments in man’ od 
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constitution-"This law which we call the Decalogue was a Tevelation 
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in the sense that it was an uncovering to man of what was originally 
written upon the spiritual tables of his being. This moral ideal, obscured 
and defaced by sin, is by the gospel of Christ interpreted, enforced, vital- 
ized, and exhibited in character and conduct. Before proceeding to 
show the manner in which this reconstruction is accomplished, it is first 
necessary to emphasize and vindicate the use of the term crucified in ~ 
stating the end, the law, and the motive of Christian action. We are 
here, of course, speaking of ideal Christian character and action ; the 


possible attainment of one having and appropriating all that can be 
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known of God. For this we maintain that a knowledge of God as re- 
vealed _in_his crucified | Son is essential,, Let there be no misconcep- 


tion. The question ‘before us is not how little knowledge a man may 
have in order to be saved. That point we do not here discuss. We 
are insisting only that in order to the highest ethical attainment a 
knowledge of God revealed in Jesus Christ crucified is essential. 
In urging the necessity of using the limited term 
Section 41 crucified to indicate adequately the mission of Christ, 
The Use of the the emphasis of our thought, as will appear, is not 
Limiting Term upon the anguish and shame of the Victim of the 
Orucified in Stating cross, potent as these are to move the sensibilities of 
the End, the Law, men. Its saving efficacy does not lie in its outward 
and the Motive of incidents, save as these are interpreted as the index 
Ohristian Action of the vital, profound, far-reaching, age-long relation 
Vindicated of the death of Christ to the redemption of men from 
Christ came not to make a spectacular display, 
but as the giver of pardon (Matt. 9:6; Mark 2:5; Luke 5 : 24), and 
the source of spiritual life (John 10:10). The following considerations 
will make clear why we insist upon the limiting term employed. 
1. God, union and communion with whom is the 
God is Fully _final end of Christian action, cannot be adequately 
Known only in known in the Christian sense if the essential element 
Ohrist Orucified of the Christian revelation, that is, the death of 
Christ for sinners be ignored. Let us distinguish 
three particular uses of the term God. (1) That use of it which is em. 
ployed by agnostics, of whom Herbert Spencer is an example. Wage 
men of this class speak of God they designate the ‘‘ unknowable.’ 
They repudiate the stigma of atheism; they simply predicate as the 
source of all phenomena a primordial force beyond the reach of human 
knowledge. (2) The second prevalent use of the term God is by those 
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who insist that the force manifested in all phenomena is an intelligent, 
personal force, adapting means to end, and this Person they call God. 
These are philosophical Theists. (3) The third use of the term God 
is that which prevails in the Christian revelation. Here only is God 
made known in his true moral character. The explicit testimony of 
Paul is conclusive on this point. This is given in the first chapter of 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, where he sets forth the distinctive 
substance of Christian preaching. He there declares that the world by 
wisdom knew not God, even though the invisible things of him since 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by means 
of his works if only they be interpreted by a mind in moral harmony / 
with God. Since the world knew not God as to his ethical nature a 
his saving purpose, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching Christ 
and him crucified to save them that believed. Only thus can God be 
known in his moral attitude toward men, hating and loathing their sin, sin, 


— emer ener 


but nevertheless j purposing, induced by no extraneous motive, but out ut of 
the depths of | his own nature, to save sinners ; and it is ' solely bya | proper ; 
appreciation of this attitude that God’s real ‘character can be perceived. 
" In the highest sense those who do not see God in Christ know not 
God. It is of this kind of ignorance of God that our Lord speaks when 
in his intercessory prayer he says: ‘‘O righteous Father, the world 
knew thee not ; but I knew thee, and these knew that thou didst send 
me’’ (John 17: 25). We must bear constantly in mind the difference 
between kinds of knowledge of God, as well as degrees of knowledge. 
2. Strictly in harmony with the position just 
taken is the teaching of the Scriptures that there is No Moral Re- 
no moral recovery for men save through Christ cru- covery for Man 
cified. This our Lord himself affirms when he _ save through 
declares: ‘‘No one cometh unto the Father but Ohrist Orucified 
through me’’ (John 14: 6). This is a declaration 
which admits of no exception in any age or among any people. And 
Peter simply repeats the thought when in his preaching to the Jewish 
rulers (Acts 4: 12) he said: ‘‘ Neither is there salvation in any other, 
for neither is there any other name given among men in which we must 
be saved.’’ No language could be less ambiguous. It leaves no room 
for misunderstanding. ‘The idea of any other way of escape from moral 
ruin is definitely and finally excluded by it. It affirms a fact of univer- 
sal significance ; it declares a principle whose application is not limited 
as to time, and is as wide as humanity. Christ crucified is the only 
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open door through which any one can pass, has passed, or ever will 
pass, into the moral freedom of the sons of God. But let us not forget 
that many a pauper has been the recipient of the bounty of an unknown 
benefactor. So in this case, a man may receive the gift of moral re- 
newal without knowing the name of him through whom the gift comes ; 
and yet the development of the gift must necessarily be limited by his 
ignorance, since growth in Christian character depends upon the appro- 
priation and assimilation of Christian truth. As physical life is often 
present even when the skillful physician can hardly, in some cases can- 
not, detect its sign, so the spiritual life may exist, but with very feeble 
manifestations. A man may receive the supreme blessing from the 
pierced hand of the Master, and so have a certain saving knowledge of 
God, and yet, through purely intellectual misconception, fail to see 
him in his true character as a Saviour. In such a case, however, there 
will be immeasurable loss to the recipient because of the limitation of 
knowledge in the strength of his faith, the certainty of his hope, and 
the ardor of his love. This must be because of his failure to perceive 
that he owes his renewal to Christ in the very character in which he 
rejects him. ‘‘ When a man is saved,’’ says Luther, ‘‘ the Lord Christ 
must have a hand in the work.’’ This is evident since when Peter 
used the language we have quoted, affirming that there is no salvation 
apart from Christ, he was speaking expressly, as an examination of the 
context shows, of the crucified Christ, and in uttering himself thus he 
speaks in harmony with the general tenor of the Christian revelation. 
(Christ, so the word declares, must needs suffer for the attainment of 
the end of the moral renewal of man in precisely the way he did (Acts 
|17: 3); he was delivered to death by the determinate counsel and 
| foreknowledge of God (Acts 2: 23; Luke 24: 21-27), for without 
| shedding of blood there is no remission (Heb. 9 : 22). Let it be ob- 
served that we are now urging that the death of Christ was, according 
to the Scriptures, iz some way necessary to man’s moral recovery. We 
do not here attempt to show why. We simply call attention to the fact. 
The fact, and any attempted explanation of the fact, must be sharply dis- 
criminated. The fact stands, whatever interpretation of it may fall (Rom. 
3:24, 25; 5: 9-18; Eph.1: 7; Gal. 3:13). It has been well said 
that this ‘‘scarlet thread’’ runs through the entire structure of the Chris- 
tian revelation. It enters into its very warp and woof. To tear it out is 
to destroy the book ; is to abandon the attempt to construct a system of 
Christian ethics, to exhibit the forces of the Christian life. 
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3. The necessity of using the limiting term 
crucified is further evinced if we consider that if Section 42 
Christ crucified is ignored no key remains to the Christ Orucified 
moral problem presented in the confusion of moral the Only Key to 
distinctions which prevails in human experience, the Oonfusion of 
human society, and human history. This problem Moral Distinctions 
is forced upon us by the fact that it is essential to Prevailing in the 
our idea of God to attribute perfect holiness to him. World 
An unholy God is a contradiction of terms. Now 
how under the government of a perfectly holy being can there be such 
a failure as we see on every hand to render speedy and exact justice to 
every subject of the divine government? 

For what do we mean by holiness? It is neces- 
sary to repeat this question which has been before What is Holiness? 
raised. We must make clear to our minds what we 
mean when we attribute holiness to God. Answering our question 
negatively, we do not mean the sum of all his attributes or the sum of 
his moral perfections. Let us not confuse ourselves by terms. Answer- 
ing positively, we mean by holiness that immanent attribute of God 
which reveals itself in his transitive righteousness or in righteous action. 
What then is holiness in this sense? We repeat that it is an ultimate 
in human experience, and only so known. As so known, a vea/defi- 
nition of it cannot be framed, since there is no experience simpler than 
itself by which it can be defined or its meaning made clearer. In this 
respect it is like love, for example. We know very well what love is by 
our experience of it, and, as to its innermost reality, in no other way. 
We can, however, describe it by its effects ; but beyond such a descrip- 
tion we cannot go in giving its meaning. If now we attempt a defini- 
tion, in a sense, of holiness we may say that ‘‘ holiness is self-affirm-_ 
ing _purity,’’ or ‘‘that the holiness of God is his moral excellence 
maintaining itself with infinite energy as of infinite worth.’’ 

Assuming that with the explanation of the term 
holiness just given our meaning will be sufficiently That God is a Holy 
understood, we affirm the uniform teaching of the Being is the Uni- 
Christian revelation to be that God is a holy being. form Teaching of 
This is the basal note of the Bible in its revelation Revelation 
of the ethical attributes of God. But this revela- 
tion is educative and progressive, successively addressed in its several 
parts to the moral state of those to whom it was given. The character 
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of any part of this revelation has therefore its historical explanation or 
reason. Accordingly, we find by the records of the elder Testament 
that God manifested his holiness to the ancients by impressive objective 
judgments, inspiring fear, as in the destruction of peoples of incor- 
rigible wickedness in the awful catastrophe of the flood, in the terrify- 
ing thunders and lightnings of Sinai, in the overthrow by fiery torrents 
poured out from the heavens upon the cities of the plain, in the rav- 
ages and agonies of retributive wars, and the horrors of pestilence and 
famine ; while in the New Testament the manifestion of holiness is less 
scenic, but not less impressive. If it flames in the flashing sword 
guarding paradise lost, it flames with not less consuming energy in the 
burning words of the last chapter of Revelation, sentineling the en- 
trance to paradise regained. If it thunders in the Decalogue, it smites 
the conscience as with a two-edged sword in the Sermon on the Mount, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and the marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart (Heb. 4 : 12). 
If the question be asked, why is such emphasis 
Why this Empha- placed on the single attribute of holiness in the 
sis on Holiness? Bible, we think that a sufficient answer may be 
found in the fact that the Bible, as has been re- 
peatedly pointed out, is a revelation.of..God’s purpose and way of sal- 
vation of men from sin. This being granted, we should expect that 
the attribute of holiness would be correspondingly emphasized in it ; 
since to convict of sin is the most difficult and an indispensable first 
step in moral recovery, and only in contrast with the holiness of God 
can the reality and dark nature of human depravity be apprehended. 
The sick, as Christ teaches, and the sick only, need a physician. A 
man conscious of sin, and he alone, will realize his need of a Saviour. 
Let us guard ourselves against the error of sup- 
The Holiness of posing that the holiness of God is to be conceived 
God not tobe Gon- apart from his other moral attributes. While the 
ceived Apart from attribute of holiness, as has been shown, is neces- 
his other Moral _ sarily insisted upon in the Scriptures in order to the 
Attributes attainment of the end for which they were given, it 
would be a grave error to think that this attribute 
dweils in God apart from his other moral attributes, as, for example, 
love. All his moral attributes coalesce in his perfect character. When 
he acts he manifests not one attribute alone but his total moral excel- 
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lence. His moral excellence considered as a totality, the sum of his 
mutually interpenetrating attributes, may be likened to water, for in- 
stance, which is not water unless composed of two elementary sub- 
stances—hydrogen and oxygen. Oxygen is not water, hydrogen is not 
water, but water is the chemical resultant of these two gases combined 
in certain proportions. Now when God acts, we repeat, he manifests 
not one attribute alone but his total moral excellence. There is no 
schism in his nature, no schism in his acts. A failure to keep in view 
this psychologically manifest truth has led to lamentable misinterpreta- 
tion of God and his ways. God is one; he is perfect and his ways 
are perfect. It is for the purpose of definiteness of thought only that 
we distinguish attributes in God, just as, for the same reason, we dis- 
criminate the different modes of action of the human soul as manifesta- 
tions respectively of intellect, sensibility, and will, not thus implying, 
however, by such a classification that the soul does not always act as a 
unit. While then we reject the definition of holiness that it is the sum 
of the divine perfections, we recognize the element of truth in this 
conception by maintaining that the totality of those perfections is ex- 
pressed in all God’s acts. At the same time, we insist that holiness as 
an attribute of God has its rights peculiar to itself. It cannot be re- 
solved into any other attribute, as, for example, into love ; just as, to 
recall our illustration, oxygen cannot be resolved into hydrogen ; it is a 
substance having its own distinctive character, although it is only in 
combination with hydrogen that it appears as water. Holding to this 
inescapable conclusion, the moral problem which has forced itself upon 
our attention presses for solution, this problem, namely, How can God, 
a holy being, permit the continuance of a race under any degree of 


favor which is in moral antagonism to his holy nature, in rebellion | 
against his government? Let us not turn away from this dark riddle. || 
Let us ponder it rather, in order to grasp its full significance. Doctor i 
Paley, in his preface to his ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,’’ reports from his ex- || 
perience as university tutor, ‘‘ that it required much more pains to make | 


pupils perceive a difficulty than to understand the solution—that unless 
a subject was so drawn out to a point as to exhibit the full force of an 
objection or the exact place of a doubt, before any explanation was 
entered upon, the labor of a teacher was lost.’’ Mr. Walter Bagehot, 
in his ‘‘ English Constitution,’’ emphasizes the same point. 

Now it is difficult to awaken in fallen man, not to say any just sense, 
but any sense whatever of the immeasurable greatness of the obstacle 
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to the continuance under any degree of divine favor of a rebel race. 
But that the problem exists, and is an urgent one, has been incontest- 
ably shown by Paul in the passage from his Epistle to the Romans 
which we have before considered. And yet even those who have by 
the new birth become measurably partakers of God’s antagonism 
against sin have but a faint apprehension of the infinite revulsion which 
a perfectly holy nature must experience against moral impurity. But 
whether we apprehend it or not, the fact remains and forces upon us 
again and again the question, How is it possible under the government 
of a being of spotless holiness that there should be such an apparent 
indifference in the awards of life to the distinction between right and 
wrong? Holiness surely demands exact and impartial justice (suum 
cuigue), but this we do not see. On the contrary we do see that the 
wicked do wickedly not only with impunity, but that they are frequently 
blessed with signal prosperity, while the righteous are as commonly 
smitten by adversity. Sickness, accident, misfortune, disaster attend 
saint and sinner alike. It is not strange that men cry out, How doth 
God know? And is there knowledge in the Most High ? when they see 
the confusion of moral distinctions which marks the tragedy of human 
history. The sun rises on the evil and the good, the rain descends on 
the just and the unjust indiscriminately ; ‘‘ Truth forever on the scaffold, 
wrong forever on the throne.’’ Here is a problem which has perplexed 
psalmist and prophet, singer and saint of all ages. ‘‘The Delay of 
Deity in the Punishment of the Wicked’’ is the title of one of the 
most remarkable works of pagan antiquity, and in it Plutarch speaks 
not for himself alone, but gives voice to the questionings of the entire 
race. Every thoughtful man must respond to Faber’s sentiment : 


Oh, it is hard to work for God, 
To rise and take his part 

Upon this battlefield of earth 
And not sometimes lose heart ! 


He hides himself so wondrously 
As though there were no God ; 
He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 


Or he deserts us at the hour 
The fight is all but lost ; 

And seems to leave us to ourselves 
Just when we need him most. 
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Yes, there is less to try our faith, 
In our mysterious creed, 

Than in the godless look of earth 
In these our hours of need. 


Yes, we respond, that phrase, ‘‘The godless look of earth,’ 
describes vividly and without exaggeration the outward aspect of the 
case. Whoever looks steadily and long enough at it will meet a Gorgon 
gaze which must paralyze thought and turn the heart to stone unless an 
interpretation of it can be found that will harmonize the terrible vision 
with the holiness of God. Is God a holy being? Reasoning, since we 
must, as Isaac Taylor in one of the most forcible of his essays says, ‘‘on 
the common and intelligible principles of human nature, because God’s 
proceedings towards men will more exactly than we often suppose, justify 
themselves to all minds on these same intelligible principles,’’ we cer- 
tainly are not warranted from the bare facts alluded to to infer that he is 
such a being, but rather the reverse. If a governor of any of our com-} 
monwealths should not secure a better administration of justice within his 
jurisdiction than is apparently secured on earth under the divine admin-} 
istration, he would soon and deservedly be impeached. Let us not | 
hesitate to institute comparison of the divine with the human, as being | 
irreverent. We rather fail in reverence if we do not make it, since, | 
refusing to look the patent facts in the face, we are not driven, as other- | 
wise we would be, to that earnest search for an explanation which the 
case requires. It is, then, in the interest of truth that we repeat that 
any government among men that does not make the utmost endeavor 
to secure for all speedy, equal, exact, and impartial justice fails of its 
function. So far as it fails in this, anarchy prevails, that hell on earth 
when unrestrained passion is let loose and law is trampled under foot. 
It is this word of fathomless darkness and horror, anarchy, that Faber 
intends when he characterizes the outward aspect of things on earth as 
having a ‘‘ godless look.’? The question returns to us and becomes 
more urgent the more intently and deeply we ponder it, How cana 
holy God permit this moral anarchy on earth ? 

Nor, let it be remembered, is this question one 
of our own imagining. It is not a phantom of the The Problem not 
mind’s own creation. It is urgent with us, but an Imaginary One 
why? Just because we are created in God’s image ; 
because our natures reflect his nature. The question in our minds is 
the same question which was from eternity in the mind of God and 
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was answered by the cross. For those who accept the authority of the 
word of God all doubt on this point is set at rest by the teaching of 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, 3 : 21-26, a passage which has 
been styled ‘‘ the Acropolis of the Christian faith.’’ Here we are in- 
structed that the righteousness of God was apparently sullied by the 
‘* passing over’’ of the sins of men before the death of Christ. Be- 
fore that event God suffered the transgressions of men to pass, as it 
seemed, unnoticed (Acts 17 : 30). The favesis (the pretermission) 
the word used by Paul in Romans, must not be confounded with the 
aphesis (the forgiveness) of sins. The first does not imply pardon as 
does the second ; the first, the passing over, was not conditioned upon 
faith ; the second, pardon, was possible only through faith. The 
teaching, then, is that God’s righteousness, obscured by his forbearance 
in refraining from punishing sin strictly according to its deserts, required 
vindication, and this vindication was given in the sacrifice of Calvary. 
But the passing over of sin without condign punishment is the same 
thing in principle whether before or after Christ’s death, so that the 
great sacrifice, central in the world’s history, is the explanation and vin- 
dication of God’s righteousness in permitting the moral anarchy of 
which we have spoken, and the only solution of the moral problem 
which it presents. The illuminating light of the cross falls upon the 
past, the present, and the future, and in its light, and in its light only, we 
may read the answer to the question which has perplexed us. We have 
thus indisputable proof of the necessity of emphasizing the term cruci- 
fied in stating the end, the law, and the motive of the Christian life. 
A larger and deeper view of the necessity for 
Section 43 the use of the term crucified appears when we ask 
The Death of Ohrist the question, How could an event occurring in time 
an Ethically possess the moral value which in Scripture is attrib- 
Inevitable Fact in uted to it? How could an objective historical 
Human History occurrence affect. relations which are in their very 
nature internal, vital, and eternal? They are so 
whether we think of these relations as affecting God or man. For 
the sinner’s offense against God is not so much against him merely as a 
moral governor ; it is something which is in itself intrinsically abhorrent 
to God’s inmost nature. It puts the sinner interiorly out of harmony 
\with God. Precisely so it is with the sinner himself. His sin is an in- | 
ward thing. He has made it as thus inward inalienably his own. It 
belongs to him as an inseparable part of his experience. He can never 
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escape it. As self-consciousness brings all present experiences into 
unity, so memory with its indissoluble bond binds the past to the ever- 
present. A sinner once is in this sense a sinner forever. How, then, 
can the death of Christ considered as belonging to historic time, in 
any way affect relations which are vital and eternal? Do the Scriptures 
give an answer to this question? Let us see. The answer there given 
is this. The death of Christ affects relations which in their nature ar 

vital and eternal, because it was from eternity a fact in the plan of God 

the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world (Rev. 3 : 8; Eph. 
3.:9-11; Acts2: 23). To unfold the teaching of these passages 
in detail is unnecessary here, since it is not denied by those who rever- 
ence the authority of the Bible. Accepting, then, the truth that the 
death of Christ was ‘‘hid in God’’ from the beginning, what follows? 
This plainly, that the death of Christ was an eternal fact of the divine 
nature ; that in the deepest sense it had already taken place as em- 
braced in the divine plan. According to the Scriptures, creation, sin, 
and redemption were inseparable parts of the course of the ages, fore- 
seen and predetermined. Sin, being an offense against the holiness of 
God, righteousness demanded the punishment of the sinner, not as 
primarily external, but as made certain by the very constitution of the 
sinner in indissoluble relations to a holy God, whose evershadowing 
presence, when he becomes conscious of it, must be a perpetual _tor- 
ment to one out of moral harmony with him, At the same time the 
love of God with equal imperativeness cried out with an urgency which 
could not be denied for a way of escape for the penitent. How could 
such a way be found without casting a shadow upon the integrity of the 
divine character? We answer only by a reconciliation of holiness and 
love, or, better, by the hlending in harmony of the two attributes into a 
resultant holy love. Precisely this reconciliation, this “blending, was 
wrought in the purpose of the cross ; eternally in the nature of God, 
provisionally and conditionally in the nature of man. But, observe 
carefully, he whose ‘‘nature and whose name is Love”’ could not pur- 
pose to give his only-begotten and well-beloved Son to the descent 
from the glory and the beatitude of heaven to the abasement and agony 
of his earthly experience for a world’s redemption in an impassive way. 
To assert that he could, would be to empty the declaration that God is 
love of all its meaning, in fact to deny it. But a purpose of God, let 
us reflect, must be, it is evident, an experience of God. A purpose of 
God cannot be simply a cold, intellectual process. - 
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We must at this point digress from the main 
Seotion 44 line of our thought, lest an objection may be raised 
We are Com- to speaking of the eternal God whose processes of 
pelled in Speaking thought cannot be like ours as having a plan of 
of God to Speak action. We grant that we are speaking anthropo- 
Anthropo- morphically, but we must speak after the manner of 
morphically | men, or not speak of God at all. We must utter 
ourselves on this wise, or seek refuge in agnosticism 
and silence. No man has ever jumped out of his own skin. When it 
is possible for one to stand apart from himself a hundred feet, and from 
that coign of vantage contemplate himself, it will be possible for us to 
speak of God in other than the forms of human thought. It is the 
vain attempt of a certain class of philosophers to affect to lift themselves 
into a point of view from which the Creator views things and the affairs 
of men, and they delude themselves by dreaming that they have done 
so. When, however, such a philosopher flies this kite of thought he is 
not, as he dreams, above the world so high as his kite is; the inexorable 
gravitation of the limitations of the human intellect keeps his feet on 
the solid earth of human conception. Being a man he must of neces- 
sity speak as a man. 

It does not, however, follow from this that when we speak anthro- 
pomorphically we do not speak truly. We need to remind ourselves 
of two facts of revelation, a due appreciation of which will lead us 
to a discovery of the element of truth there is in the anthropomorphic 
representations of God and his ways. The first fact is that man was 
made in the image of God; the second is that this fact is assured 
to us, and interpreted by the transcendent fact that God could, and 
did, incarnate himself in our nature. These two facts are mutually 
related, and cast a flood of light upon the possibility of such rela- 
tions between God and man as are made known to us in the Christian 
Scriptures. As made in the image of God man carries within him- 
self by virtue of that image the power of interpreting the universe of 
God ; that is to say, ‘‘of reading God’s thoughts after him,’’ of inter- 
preting the manifestation of God, or revelation of God of himself to his 
intelligent creatures in his works and his word. In a certain sense by 
virtue of his likeness to God he carries within himself the potentiality 
of knowing the thought of God however made known. He carries in 
himself the key to a truthful, though partial understanding of the 
universe. While, then, he cannot comprehend God, cannot find out the 
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Almighty to perfection, his knowledge of God so far as it goes corre- 
sponds to reality. The believer is assured that while human language 
cannot exhaustively reveal God, it does convey such intelligence con- 
cerning him and his ways as conforms with sufficient exactness to the 
underlying truth of things to make clear the way of eternal life, to bring 
the soul into conscious communion with the Father of our spirits. 
Language that is sufficiently exact for the attainment of this end serves 
the very and only purpose for which revelation was given. We need 
also to remind ourselves that the words in which we finite creatures ex- 
press our finite experiences are only inadequate symbols of unspeakable 
spiritual realities. Wordsworth sings : 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ; 


and who has not been often oppressed with a sense of the inadequacy 
of human speech to body forth the thoughts that burned within him, or 
to utter the emotions which sweep over the soul, now like tempests, 
and now like the breath of a June day. But because language is merely 
the inadequate symbol of our ineffable spiritual life, have such words as 
mother and child and home lost their preciousness? Nay, we continue 
to use these indexes of experiences the sweetest and most noble of 
which our nature is capable. If, then, language fails us in our human 
relations, shall we hesitate to ponder the words in which the Father of 
our spirits has spoken to us, because, forsooth, they are symbols merely 
of his ineffable thoughts of love and mercy toward us? Symbols indeed 
they are, but exact symbols divinely chosen by infinite intelligence to 
convey to us mortals all that we need to know of his being and his pur- 
poses of grace. 

Returning now from our digression, we repeat, 
without fear of the anthropomorphic sound of the Section 45 
declaration, that a purpose of God must of necessity A Purpose of God 
be an experience of God. This is equivalent to an Experience of 
saying that if we are to learn anything from the God. The Oross in 
teaching of the Scriptures, God had a plan of his this Sense Eternal 
relations in time to finite creatures, so that he must 
have suffered in view of the intended sacrifice. Our God is not a stock 
norastone. He could not contemplate with indifference the impending 
Cross of his dear Son, that matchless display of suffering righteousness 
and love which moves us men to the uttermost depth of our being. ™ 
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How, then, does any one ask, can he be the ever- 

Suffering not blessed God? Is he subject to the perturbations 
Inconsistent with of time? Is it not promised that God will keep 
Blessedness him in perfect peace who trusteth in God? Is he 

not himself the God of peace? How can he give 

peace, if he himself is disturbed by conflicting emotions, if he is not 
himself the fountain of peace? We answer that the metaphysical, philo- 
sophical notion of impassibility, that is, of essential incapacity of suffer- 
ing, is not only not necessary to the conception of a perfect God, which 
the Scriptures teach, but is in direct opposition to that conception ; for 
according to that teaching ‘‘ the emotions of grief and anger at human 
sin are attributable to God (Gen. 6 : 6—it grieved him at his heart ; 
Rom. 1 : 18—wrath of God; Eph. 4 : 30—grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God); painful sacrifice in the gift of Christ (Rom. 8 ; 32—spared 
not his own Son; cf Gen. 22 : 16—hast not witheld thy son); and 
participation in the suffering of his people (Isa. 63 : g—in all their 
afflictions he was afflicted).’’ Suffering on the part of God in the pur- 
pose of the cross is not, then, inconsistent with his perfect blessedness. 
We get a glimpse of how this may be when we consider that many an 
earthly parent has suffered more in forming the purpose to give up a 
child to some high service to humanity than in the actual surrender in 
itself. The surrender in such case may be made with a certain solemn 
joy, the joy the greater because of the sorrow, in view of the results to 
follow it. So the joy of God’s self-sacrifice in the gift of his Son must 
have been greater by virtue of that self-sacrifice than it could otherwise 
have been. Love’s supreme blessedness is found in self-surrender for 
the object loved. We are not, therefore, deterred by any purely meta- 
physical objection from holding the position assumed. So long as we 
are assured that the declaration in which the gospel is epitomized, 
‘God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish but have everlasting life ’’ 
(John 3 : 16)—the love being measured thus by the greatness of the 
sacrifice—conveys to us an accurate knowledge of the motive of redemp- 
tion which was operative in God, we must deem ourselves not only 
justified in maintaining, but compelled to maintain, that infinite Love, 
contemplating such a stupendous gift of mercy, must have suffered be- 
yond human power of conception. In harmony with this view, and 
establishing it, is the truth, otherwise without interpretation, namely, 








1 Dr. A. H. Strong, ‘‘ Theol.,”’ pp. 127, 128. 
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'} and the corresponding truth revealed in the vision of John that a Lamb 
as it had been slain stood in the midst of the paradise of God. That 
is, the great sacrifice is operative in God from eternity to eternity. 

In accord with this view, moreover, is the 
teaching of the writer to the Hebrews when (chap. The Writer to the 
9) he declares that the ancient tabernacle and Hebrews Declares 
its sacrifices were but ‘‘copies of things in the that the Atonement 
heavens,’’ delineations of eternal relations, and was Eternal 
that, consequently, the place into which Christ 
entered as the world’s great High Priest with his own blood to offer 
atonement for sin, was not made with hands, was not of this creation, 
but heaven itself, where alone it could avail anything. ‘‘We must rest 
in the plain and literal sense ; that the heaven itself needed and ob- 
tained purification by the atoning blood of Christ’’ (Alford in /oco). 
Alford also quotes with approval Delitzsch as follows : ‘‘ If I see aright, | 
the meaning of the writer is in its ground thought this, the supernal holi- 
est place, 7. ¢., as ver. 24 shows, the uncreated eternal heaven of God, al- 
though itself untroubled light, yet needed a purification in so far as the 
light of love toward man was, so to speak, outflared and obscured by the 
fire of wrath against sinful man ; and the heavenly tabernacle, 7. ¢., 
the place of God’s revealing of his majesty and grace for angels and 
men needed a purification in so far as men had rendered this place, 
which was destined for them from the beginning, unapproachable by 
reason of their sin, and so must be changed into an approachable place 
of manifestation of a God gracious to men.’’ From the eminence thus 
gained we see that the cross of Christ, since it was an eternal fact of the 
divine nature, was, when the fullness of time arrived, an ethical cer- 
tainty as an integral and indispensable part of God’s self-revelation of , 
his moral attitude toward a guilty race. From the ages it was ‘‘hid in 
God’? (Eph. 3 : 9), in the mysterious depths of his triune being, and — 
thus regulative always of his moral relations with and actual treat- | 
ment of fallen man. Inevitably manifested in history, it demonstrated | 
and made possible the fulfillment of his gracious eternal design. As 
God’s thought it was from everlasting to everlasting, harmonizing, re- 
conciling his holiness and his love in view of sin and the remedy for it. 
Eternity and time concurred in the consummation of redemption when 
Christ appeared in the end of the world to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself through an eternal Spirit (Heb. 9 : 14-26) ; himself*at 


4 that the Lamb of Calvary was slain from the foundation of the world ; 
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once the ever-living High Priest and the slain victim. Eternity past, 
time, and eternity to come were thus bound together in the grasp of 
divine grace. Let no one think that this view diminishes the signifi- 
cance of Calvary. It rather enhances the meaning of the cross by so 
much as eternity is vaster than time. It enlarges the import of the 
great sacrifice, so that it is clearly seen to be sufficient for the ends 
traced to it in the Christian revelation. It explains the cosmical fact 
that when Christ died the heavens and the earth, the heavens by the 
veiling darkness and the earth by the shudder of the earthquake, were 
in mysterious sympathy with the Creator’s suffering. Calvary shad- 
owed forth the eternal experience of the atoning God, for a moment 
of time exhibited as real upon the earth. 
The necessity of the use of the term crucified 
Revapitulation of in stating the end, the law, and the motive of the 
Reasons for the Christian life has thus been made evident, to re- 
Use of the Term capitulate, by four reasons: (1) that only as inter- 
Orucified preted by Jesus Christ crucified can God be truly 
and adequately known ; (2) that there is no moral 
recovery for man possible save through Jesus Christ crucified ; (3) that 
if Jesus Christ crucified be ignored there remains no key to the moral 
problem made urgent by the confusion of moral distinction which pre- 
vails in human experience, human society, and human history ; (4) 
that the death of Christ was an ethically inevitable fact in human his- 
tory, since it was only a revelation of an eternal fact in the divine 
nature. If these four reasons are duly considered in their cumulative 
force, it must be clearly seen that whatever theory of ethics one may 
hold in neglect of the cross of Calvary such a theory cannot be distinc- 
tively Christian. If the Christ of the Cross be not its vitalizing center 
it must be fragmentary and without cohesion. The way is now open 
to advance to a survey of the ethical benefits accruing to mankind 
through the death of Christ. 
It is essential to a right understanding of what 
Section 46 follows that it should be borne in mind that while 
| The Ethical the ethical benefits to be enumerated must, ac- 
Benefits of the cording to the Scriptures, be traced to the death of 
Death of Ohrist Christ as constituting the heart of his redemptive 
work, his death is not to be viewed as an isolated fact, 
but as inseparable from his resurrection and ascension. What in Christ’s 
experience preceded and followed gives to his death its significance. 
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His death by and in itself could have had no 
saving efficacy whatever. His death proved his The Death and 
real humanity, his liability as man to the common Resurrection of 
experience of the race ; it was necessary that he Ohrist to be Viewed 
should rise again from the dead in order to demon- as Inseparable 
strate that he was what he claimed to be, the Son 
of God in a unique sense (Rom. 1 : 4), and so fitted to be what 
the second person of the Godhead alone could be, the Mediator be- 
tween God and man. His resurrection in this view is vital to our faith, 
as Paul affirms, when he declares to the Corinthians, ‘‘If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain and your faith is also vain’’ (1 Cor. 
15:14). And again he says that Jesus ‘‘ was delivered (to death) for 
our offenses and raised again for our justification.’’ It is not, we see, 
the death of Christ, considered in itself, that is to the Jews a stum- 
bling-block and to the Greeks foolishness (1 Cor. 1: 23); it is this 
when coupled with his resurrection. It was when the inspired preacher, 
discoursing to the wise and learned men of Athens on the Areopagus, 
proclaimed the resurrection of Jesus, that they refused with contempt 


to listen further to this babbler of strange doctrines. When we speak, | 
then, of the ethical benefits of the death of Christ we have in mind the | 


death of that unique being who came forth from God on a mission of 
mercy, was incarnate, lived a human life, passed through the agony of 
Calvary and the gloom of the tomb, and came forth the conqueror of 
the grave, ascended into the inner glory of the divine presence, where 
he was before his advent, bearing his own blood, or his surrendered 
life, a propitiation for the sins of the whole world. In this understand- 
ing of the case, we say that the death of Christ secured for sinful man 
the following ethical benefits : 

We note first, that the death of Christ secured 
for all men their birth, in some sense, under the Section 47 
grace of redemption. Before descending to par- The Death of Christ 
ticulars, it is necessary to see clearly the general Secured for all Men 
sense in which it must be maintained that, accord- their Birth, in some 
ing to the Scriptures, the proposition thus stated is Sense, Under the 
incontrovertible. Paul declares in his first letter to Grace of Redemption 
Timothy (4: 10) that Christ is ‘‘the Saviour of all 
men, especially of them who believe.’’ The interpretation of this lan- 
guage as meaning that God has made adequate provision for the salvation 


of all men, although true, plainly does not exhaust its force. For let us 
K 
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observe that all men receive actual benefits from Christ’s death : (1) in 
the common providential blessings of life ; (2) in the ministries of the 
Spirit ; (3) in the presence among men of believers purifying society ; 
(4) in the beneficent activities of the church of regenerate souls. 


These benefits are too often overlooked and are rarely traced, as they ~ 


should be since impossible without it, to the universal mercy of God in 
Jesus Christ. This dual relation of Christ to men as Saviour is again ~ 
affirmed by the same apostle in his Epistle to the Romans (5 : 12-31), 
where he institutes a parallel and contrast between the relation of man 
to Adam on the one hand and the relation of man to Christ on the 
other. He makes clear that man’s state in sin and consequent 
condemnation is primarily traceable to his natural relation to Adam ; 
and that man’s redemption from sin is traceable to his relation to 
Christ. On this point, stated in this general way, there is no differ- 
ence of interpretation among those who accept the Scriptures as a reve- 

‘lation from God of the way of salvation for sinners. When, however, 
interpretation enters upon details, there is divergence of opinion, Dr. 
Philip Schaff, competent in scholarship, ability, and devoutness of 
spirit for the survey, after a review of the various leading interpreta- 
tions, suggests that, unable to rest in the results already attained, many 
are looking for a more satisfactory solution of the difficult problem, 
‘‘hoping that some future Augustine may be able to advance from a | 
deeper study of the Scriptures the knowledge of the church, and rec- | 
oncile what seemed to be irreconcilable contradictions.’’ Doctor Schaff 
adds that ‘‘the person and work of the second Adam are the one glo- 
rious solution of the problem of the first and the triumphant ee 
tion of divine justice and mercy. This is the main point for all prac- | 
tical purposes, and in this at least all true Christians are agreed.’’ 

In an attitude of a reverent expectancy, then, that more light will yet 
break forth from the word of God upon the mystery of sin and redemp- 
tion, we may ponder the problem which they involve, and the teaching 
of the Scriptures in regard to it. So reverently pondering the problem 
may we not venture to say, that as Paul contemplates the vace as in- 
volved in sin and condemnation through its relation to Adam as its 
natural representative, so he contemplates the race as in some sense | 
redeemed through its relation to Christ as its natural representative ? 
Paul evidently had the race as such in view in both members of the 
parallel which he institutes. Indeed, from his language in the eight- 
eenth verse as follows, ‘‘ Therefore as by the offense of one judgment 
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came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life,’’ we 
might suppose that he intended to say that as sin is universal, bringing 
the entire race under condemnation, so the remedy for this condition 
is equally comprehensive of the entire race. ‘‘ This inference from 
ver. 19, as also from ver. 15, is very plausible on the surface, and 
might be made quite strong if this section could be isolated from the 
rest of Paul’s teaching on the terms of salvation.’? But elsewhere he 
insists that justification is by faith alone on the part of the individual 
sinner. Bearing this in mind we may say that when the apostle declares 
that the free gift came upon all men to justification of life, he intends 
to assert that justification of life is the deal state of the entire race 
regarded as having realized that ideal through faith : in other words, 
that the redemption in Christ is adequate in its provisions for all men, 
and in this sense universal. Assuming that so much at least is taught 
by the apostle, we may inquire if even more is not affirmed. May we 
not add, that inasmuch as the ground of man’s justification is wholly 
in God, since as we have seen the cross of Christ is an eternal fact in 
the divine nature, so that man’s possible participation in the ground or 
reason of justification is excluded, the whole race is included in the 
total benefits which flow from the great sacrifice, except so far as the 
reception of the chief of those benefits is, in the nature of the case, 
dependent upon the moral action of the sinner? Let it not be forgotten 
that there are innumerable external benefits of Christ’s death which 
come upon man irrespective of his own will, as we have already pointed 
out, just as there is a brood of evils that come upon him by virtue 
solely of his identification with the race. In both cases the blessings 
and the evils are plainly a matter of inheritance. In the first instance, 
the blessings come upon him by virtue of his natural relation to Christ 
as Creator and Redeemer ; in the second instance, the evils come upon 
him by virtue of his natural relation to Adam. We rest, then, in the 
conclusion that the death of Christ secured for all men their birth in 
some general sense under the grace of redemption. The truth ought 
to be earnestly impressed upon them that although they neglect or re- 
fuse the supreme benefit of Christ’s death in the gift of eternal life, they 
are, nevertheless, in all things dependent upon the grace secured thereby. 
Insensible and ungrateful though they are, every breath they draw, every 
morsel they eat, every joy which brightens their lives are gracious gifts 
of God possible only through the Christ of the Cross. 
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As a second benefit we note that the death of 
Section 48 Christ secured for all men who arrive at the stage of 
The Death of Christ personal moral responsibility an individual proba- 
Secured for all Men tion of grace—a probation of grace as distinguished 
who Arrive at from a probation of law. 
the Stage of Per- As to the general question whether man is, in 
sonal Moral Respon- any sense, in a state of probation, it would seem 
sibility an Indi- that Bishop Butler, in his analogy, has made it clear 
vidual Proba- that a negative answer is irrational. He sustains 
tion of Grace _—‘ the probability and credibility of the doctrine that 
the present life is a state of probation for a future 
life by his luminous and cogent exposition of the fact that in the uni- 
versal experience of men they are subjected to manifold tests by which 
their future on earth is determined in accordance with their own free 
action under these tests. ‘They are constantly making choices which 
bring to them happiness or misery ; they are deterred from courses of 
action by the foresight that if followed they will bring disaster ; they 
are urged to courses of action by the conviction that if pursued per- 
sonal advantage will accrue. 


The thing here insisted upon is that the state of trial which religion teaches us 
we are in is rendered credible by its being throughout uniform and of a piece with 
the general conduct of Providence toward us, in all other respects within the com- 
pass of our knowledge. Indeed if mankind, considered in their natural capacity 
as inhabitants of this world only, found themselves from their birth to their death in 
a settled state of security and happiness, without any solicitude or thought of their 
own; or, if they were in no danger of being brought into inconveniences and dis- 
tress by carelessness or the folly of passion, through bad cxample, the treachery of 
others, or the deceitful appearances of things; were this our natural condition, 
then it might seem strange and be some presumption against the truth of religicn, 
that it represents our future and more general interests as not secure of course, 
but as depending upon our behavior and requiring recollection and self-government. 


Bishop Butler leaves us in no doubt that accord- 

Such Probation ing as men observe certain conditions, physical, intel- 
Oredible and _—lectual, and moral inextricably blended, will be their 
Individual temporal future. They may by careful regimen pre- 
serve health, or by a thoughtless course of living they 

may lose it. They may by discipline strengthen their intellectual powers, 
or by refusing it they may emasculate them. They may by right thinking 
and right living build up pure and noble characters, or by low thought 
and evil action become degraded. We have in this universal experience 
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a demonstration of the method of the Divine government over men, not 
with reference to the present only, but the future also. Now, that the 
Scripture teaches that man in the present life is under a probation of some 
sort no one will deny. It is our contention that it is also the uniform 
teaching of the word of God that not only are men subjected to a proba- 
tion with reference to a future state of existence, but that the test is an 
individual test. It has been well said that the religion of Jesus is always 
and overwhelmingly individualistic. It seems unnecessary to prove this 
by special citations. It is sufficient to appeal to the whole Christian rev- 
elation itself. From beginning to end it appeals to the individual man. 
The language of the law is shou shalt and thou shalt not ; the lanaguge of 
Christ in the gospel is, ‘‘ Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out’? (John 6:37). And yet, as has elsewhere been noted, it has 
been maintained that the race had its only real probation in Adam. 
We admit that, as respects the entrance of sin into the race, it had, but 
maintain that with reference to the remedy for sin every man stands or 
falls for himself. Each one in this matter is drawn apart from his 
fellows into the awful solitude of his own personality. No one is 
merged in the mass as a drop of water is lost in the volume of an 
onsweeping torrent. Not so will the final Judge deal with those who 
come before his bar. Suchaconception is indignantly repudiated by the 
Spirit in the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel and the fourth verse, where 
the proverb, ‘‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge,’’ current among ancient Israel, is declared to be 
an imputation upon the impartiality of God in his dealings with the 
subjects of his moral government. Not for the sins of their fathers 
will men die, but ‘‘ the soul that sinneth it shall die.’”  ** All souls are 
mine’’ (Ezek. 18 : 4), says Jehovah, each one being regarded in the 
separateness of his personal responsibility. 

The terms of the universal probation of grace 
are repentance and faith. Throughout Scripture Section 49 
these terms are either expressed or implied. They The Terms of Pro- 
were the burden of the preaching of Christ and his _ bation of Grace 
apostles. And so far they only reiterated the call are Repentance 
of the prophets to ancient Israel. The message of and Faith 
Jonah to the Ninevites was identical with the call 
to Israel; and the inhabitants of that guilty city upon their faith in 
the prophet’s message and their penitence for their sins escaped the 
threatened judgment (Matt. 12 : 41). We cannot err in regarding this 
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incident as proof that under the divine administration of grace faith 
and repentance are the conditions of mercy for all people ; as testimony 
to the truth that the ‘‘ divine regards and compassion were not con- 
fined to Israel alone, but were extended to men of all nations.’’ 

It is customary to speak of the first man as tested under a proba- 
tion of law, and ina real sense this is true ; but it must be carefully 
considered in what sense. He was under a probation of law in the 
sense that continued spiritual life which was his by nature could be 
preserved only on condition that he should keep perfectly the law of 
his being, that is, the law of God. Since, however, his continuance in 
spiritual life was dependent upon his yielding by faith to the working of 
God in him, the term of his probation was also primarily faith, repent- 
ance not being required of course because he had not yet sinned. After 
man had sinned, he was impotent to keep wholly the law of his being. 
Hence new conditions were necessary if fallen man was to be saved. So 
Paul teaches in his Epistle to the Galatians wherein he shows : 


That on the ground of obedience to law justification in the sight of God is im- 
possible, because the obedience which the law demands must be perfect: and as no 
individual renders this, it is evident that as many as are under the law are under a 
curse. Under these circumstances, therefore, Christ gave himself as a ransom to 
redeem us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us, and thus providing 
a way of salvation which is applicable to all, Gentiles as well as Jews, on condition 
of faith; and thus the gratuitous system of justification must be the true one because 
it is the only system adapted to men as sinners.} 


That the terms of salvation must be the same for 

Section 50 all men in all ages is proved : (1) By the fact that 

The Terms of Sal- Christ will be the final judge. This our Lord him- 
vation the Same self expressly affirms. He says the ‘‘ Father judgeth 
for All Men of no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the 
All Time Son’’ (John 5 : 22). Paul re-affirms the truth in 

his Epistle to the Romans (14: 10). In the con- 

text he is warning Christians against usurping the place of judge in 
their relations to their brethren, and bases his warning upon the fact 
that God in Christ is the only judge of the human race. (Calvin in 
foco.) Paul reiterates the same truth in his Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. One judge implies one standard of judgment. Clearly there 
cannot be two standards of judgment at the same tribunal. Men are 
equal before the law in human courts ; how much more certainly at the 








1 Dr. H, B, Hackett, ‘Commentary on Galatians,” 
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court of heaven. There is not one law for one man, and another law 
for another. This would be a travesty of justice. There is but one 
final judge, and one test of the ethical character of those who appear 
before his bar. It is true, as we shall see, that the different degrees of 
light under which men have passed their probation will enter into the 
determination of the degree of their guilt, but the test itself is not 
changed by the degree more or less of opportunity. 

That the terms of salvation must be the same is 
proved, (2) By the fact that in and by the terms of End, Law, and 
the salvation offered in the gospel, faith and repent- Motive of Right 
ance, and by these alone, can the true end, the true Ethical Action 
law, and the true motive of action become regnant 
in the soul, since in this regnancy salvation essentially consists. We 
turn, then, to an examination of the process as a fifth moral benefit of 
the death of Christ. 

It has already been made clear as fundamental 
to our discussion that the true end of virtuous con- Sub-Section 50a 
duct is union and communion with God as revealed By and in Faith 
in Jesus Christ crucified. Made in the image of and Repentance 
God, man must be restored to moral likeness to the True End 
God, or he is lost.- No mere outward conformity of Virtue is Re- 
to an ideal can satisfy the conditions of the case. established in 
What is essential in ethics is not a mechanical, but the Soul 
a vital, moral resemblance to God ; and for this a 
new life force is required. Hence Paul exhorts, ‘‘Be ye imitators of 
God as dear children’? (Eph. 5: 1). Children are imitators of their 
parents not chiefly by will. In order to this relationship and imitation, 
men must be ‘‘ born of God,’’ and so brought into personal union 
with him. Whoever has experienced the new birth will in his finite 
measure think God’s thoughts, love what God loves, and hate what 
God hates, be in sympathy with God’s ends, be a co-worker with him 
in carrying out his purposes. ( ‘Thou hast made us for thyself, and 
our heart is restless until it repose in thee.’’ 1} So the psalmist sings, 
‘¢ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, ‘so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God ”’ (Ps. 42). 
Referring to this sense of union with God in the Latin Father, Augus- 
tine, as also, particularly, in Anselm and Bernard, Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, 
remarks, ‘‘It is very different from that vague feeling of the Mystic 








1 Augustine, “ Confessions,” p. 1. 
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theologians, which even in its best forms, sometimes hovers on the 
borders of pantheism, and in its worst form, as in Eckart and Silesius, is 
little better than Hindu absorption in the Deity. On the contrary it is 
that intelligent consciousness of (moral) oneness with God which issues 
from the evangelical sense of reconciliation with him through the blood 
(i OY Ta XY a 
For the sake of distinctness of conception it is 
Sub-Section 50b requisite here that this moral, spiritual union with 
The Natural and God by faith should be carefully distinguished from 
Spiritual Relation the za¢ural union of all souls with God, who is the 
to God ground of their being. Of this natural union 
Distinguished Augustine, in another connection, speaks when he 
writes, ‘‘I could not be, then, O my God, could 
not be at all wert thou not in me; rather unless I were in thee of 
whom are all things, by whom are all things, in whom are all things.’’ ” 
This natural union, let it be repeated, exists irrespective of human 
choice ; while the spiritual union is mediated only by faith. It is an 
end to be freely chosen. ‘The first subsists whether a man has faith or 
not ; the latter cannot be without faith. The natural union is indeed 
an image of the spiritual, and, as the basis of it, renders it credible 
and possible ; but must always be sharply discriminated from it. The 
spiritual union is a higher, indeed, the highest form of the manifesta- 
tion of the life of Godin man. It is this spiritual union which is the 
burden of the Saviour’s desire for his disciples of all time. When in 
his intercessory prayer he says, ‘‘ Neither pray I for these (my imme- 
diate disciples) alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word ; that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us’’ (John 17 : 20, 21). 
Manifestly such a moral and spiritual union and communion with God 
is the only end that is commensurate with man’s origin, his present 
needs, and his destiny. It is an end that includes in itself all other 
legitimate ends of human endeavor, aspiration, and hope. It is man’s 
supreme good, the summum bonum of the Christian life. ‘‘ Nothing 
is deeper,’’ says Dr. Alvah Hovey, ‘‘in the writings of Paul than his 
conception of the believer’s union with Christ.’’ Dr. A. H. Strong 
also quotes with approval Dr. J. W. Alexander, who says that the 
union of a believer with Christ is the central truth of all theology and 
all religion. We must add that, since union with Christ is the central 





1 Augustine, “‘ Confessions,”’ Int. 20. 2 «« Confessions,” p. 3. 
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truth of religion, and, since ethics can perfect itself only in religion, it 
is the central truth of Christian ethics. Faith then saves, speaking 
generally, because it is the act of the soul by which it is knitted in 
moral and spiritual union to God revealed in Jesus Christ crucified. I 
is the uniting bond under the working of the Spirit which shall restore 
man to the fellowship, that moral copartnership with God which he 
lost in the fall. It was by loss of faith, by unbelief, it must not be for- 
gotten, that man fell; it is by faith that he is restored. It thus becomes 
again clear that faith is not an arbitrarily imposed condition of salvation, 
as if any other condition might have been required. It is rather the 
only possible bond of moral and spiritual union with God. And so in 
its very nature is essential to salvation. This quality and function of 
faith is quite too commonly overlooked. 
But we must advance to say that in the gospel 
message to fallen man repentance is indissolubly Sub-Section 50c 
joined with faith. And this insistence upon repent- Repentance Insep- 
ance is as clearly not arbitrary as the insistence upon arable from 
faith is not of mere will. { The union of the two is Faith 
a union of life, and not of enactment. The formal 
demand for both is only an externalization of an imminent requirement 
fixed in the nature of the human soul. This is clear when we reflect 
that the soul when ethically united to God manifest in Jesus Christ 
crucified must be in ethical sympathy with Christ’s death to sin., This} 
“death to sin, in Paul’s view, was involved in, equivalent to, the repent- : 
ance required as a condition of salvation. Accordingly he speaks of 
himself as having been crucified with Christ (Gal. 2 : 20). He had 
had such a vivid conception of the necessity of that death as an essen- 
tial part of his Lord’s saving work ; he had had so appalling a convic- 
tion of his own helplessness in sin apart from Christ’s intervention in 
his behalf; he had so sure an experience of his union with his dying 
Lord, that he counted himself ethically to have made that death his 
own. The was to him not merely an object standing without 
himself on Calvary, but a tragic fact in his own life. He had died with 
Christ (Rom. 7:9). He had not only died, but had been buried with 
Christ (Rom. 6:4; Col. 2:12). So certainly has his old sinful, 
self-centered, self-willed, self-guided life been buried with his Master 
that he describes himself as no longer alive (Gal. 2 : 20); he had thus 
drunk of Christ’s cup, and been baptized with the baptism with which 
Christ was baptized (Mark 10 : 39) ; he had ‘‘ tasted the bitterness of 
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the Messianic suffering,’ the shame of the cross, the agony of death, 
the darkness of the tomb. This, then, is the essence and quality of re- 
pentance which saves. Not all Christians, we must hasten to add to 
avoid misapprehension, have the vividness of Paul’s experience ; their 
realization of their death to sin is not so clear and overpowering as 
this, but the essence of his experience and theirs must be the same in 
whomsoever genuine repentance has taken place. Hatred of sin, some 
adequate appreciation of sin’s intrinsic enormity and loathsomeness dis- 
tinguishes saving repentance from that superficial, transient sorrow 
awakened rather by its consequences than by its inherent hideousness. 
Such sorrow as the latter Paul styles the sorrow of the world which 
worketh death (2 Cor. 2 : 10); while true repentance leads to a radical 
change of the moral attitude of the soul toward sin, an abandonment 
of sin, both the love of it and the conscious and willful practice of it. 
eg It has been shown that repentance and faith 
Sub-Section 50d must be the universal terms of salvation, in that in 
Repentance and and by them is chosen the true end of moral action, 
Faith Establish in namely, union and communion with God. It fol 
the Soul the True lows by consequence that repentance and faith also 
Law of Virtuous establish in the soul the true law of moral action, 
Action since the end always determines the law of action. 
This also is a fixed relation of life, not an arbitrary 
appointment. As a man’s end is, so inevitably will his law be. Now 
since faith saves, because union and communion with God revealed in 
Jesus Christ crucified have been established thereby, insuring repent- 
ance, or a participation in Christ’s death for sin, so faith makes certain 
also the believer’s union with Christ in his resurrection life. Having died 
with Christ to sin, since Christ rose he rises to newness of life (Col. 2 : 
333:1-33 Rom. 72438 10; 2 Cor. 48 105.5 4 24,35 3 John 63477, 
5:12; 5:24). Precisely as Christ’s resurrection from the dead was es- 
sential to the validity of his sacrifice, since he was thus declared to be in 
a unique sense the Son of God (Rom. 1 : 4), so the resurrection of the be- 
liever from death in sin to the new life in God gives its vital meaning to 
his participation in Christ’s death. 
Dr. Andrew Murray, with characteristic insight, 


Dr, Andrew writes : 


Murra 
y As the starting point for the due apprehension of the 


new life, the Scripture insists upon our being dead in sin, it teaches us that as real 
and mighty as was the transition from the crucified Christ lying dead in the grave to 
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the living Christ raised by God’s mighty power to the throne of glory, is the con- 
trast between the old life, dead in Adam, to the newness of life we have in Christ 
Jesus. The utter impotence and death of our nature to what is spiritually good is 
the only key to the full faith in Christ as our life. 


This participation of the believing and penitent soul in the death 
and resurrection of Christ makes it vitally and so inevitably certain 
that the supreme law of the Christian life must be precisely the law by 
which Christ’s life was ruled. But Christ’s life, since he was one with 
the Father, must have been ruled by essentially the same law as that 
by which the Father is self-ruled, namely, speaking comprehensively, a 
harmonious self-revelation of himself. As the theanthropic man, the 
manifestation of God in the likeness of sinful flesh, he had indeed a spe- 
cial earthly mission ; nevertheless that mission was at the same time a rev- 
elation of the Father. Herein alone lies the secret of his saving power. 

Now God’s chief end, since there is no greater 
conceivable, must be his own glory. Because of The(Glory of God) 
the failure to perceive the real and far-reaching sig- | the Supreme | 
nificance of this position, not a few draw back from End of God 
it, imagining that it implies selfishness on the part 
of the Creator and Ruler of the universe. But a little reflection will 
show that such an inference is purely gratuitous. God is himself the 
source and model of altruism. Whatever of the altruistic spirit actu- 
ates men is due to the natural union with God, or to that union exalted 
by the spiritual. The writer may here be pardoned fora personal refer- 
ence. On one occasion I was accompanied on a journey by a young 
friend of alert mind, who was just then grappling with the great questions 
of life and destiny. In the course of our conversation he asked ‘‘ Do 
you hold the horrible doctrine that God created the world for his own 
glory?’’ His thought is expressed in the poet’s question : 


Oh, can it be that thou, the God of bliss, 
Canst feed thy glory on a world like this? 


Having been instructed by the bitter conflicts of my own heart both 
to comprehend his mental attitude and to sympathize with him in 
his horror at the thought, I sought to minister to his sensitive spirit, 
suffering sorely in its wrestling with these giant problems, as wisely and 
tenderly as one would assist a wounded man shrinking from the touch 
of the most gentle hands. And so I did not return an immediate 
answer, but led away his thought to lighter matters, At last, after we 
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had been speaking of art and artists, I said, “Suppose a painter of lofty 
genius is about to paint a picture. The ideal which glows before him 
is a noble one, and expresses at once his genius and his culture ; but 
he reflects, These people by whom I am surrounded appreciate neither 
the one nor the other. I must bring down my thoughts to their level 
and paint on the lines of their perverted tastes. Ought he to do so?”’ 
I asked. My companion looked at me with a countenance glowing 
with the high resolve of his own life, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You cannot ask 
that question as intending that there can be any doubt what the answer 
should be. An artist who should suffer his pencil to put a line ora 
tint into his picture below his highest conception would stultify himself 
and inflict incalculable wrong upon those who should look upon it. 
He would in fact be an enemy of his fellow-men !’’ ‘‘Do you think so?’”’ 
I quietly responded. ‘Well, then, suppose a being of infinite perfec- 
tions is about to create a universe. Shall he be true to himself? Shall 
he glorify himself by the expression of his loftiest conception of what 
that universe should be?’’ At once, with kindling eye, he cried out, 
‘“‘NowI see! It had never before occurred to me in that light. Of 
course God, since he is God, could have no other supreme end than 
the self-revelation of his own glory. To adopt a lower end would be 
to stultify the perfections of his own character, that is to say, to ‘deny 
himself’ ‘(2 Tim. "2 2 13) 
Assured then that man created in the image of 
The Glory of God God can have no other supreme law than that which 
Ohrist’s Supreme the Creator has, we rest in the conviction that the 
Law law of the life of the archetypal man, Jesus Christ, 
was the glory of his Father. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the Saviour’s own express language in the Gospel of John 
(8 : 50). ‘‘I seek not mine own glory,’’ but, as the context shows, he 
sought supremely the glory of God. Now as flowing necessarily from 
this as his supreme end, our Lord made the will of God his supreme 
rule. It is plain that the glory of God cannot be exhibited by the 
unguided will of a creature. God alone manifestly knows in what. his own 
glory consists, and how it can be declared, hence the Saviour as the 
theanthropic man never in the slightest thing wrought in obedience to 
his own will unregulated by the will of his Father. In this he was the 
only perfectly free man among the sons of men. Notas an automaton 
did he live ; all his powers were in the highest possible state of activity, 
but he moved thus in absolute, unbroken symphony with the Father. 
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Nothing is more frequently on his lips than the affirmation that the 
Father’s will was freely chosen as his will. ‘‘I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of the Father which hath sent me’’ (John 5 : 30), he says ; 
and again, ‘‘I came down from heaven not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me ’’ (John 6 : 38); ‘‘ My meat is to do the 
will of him who sent me and to finish his work’’ (John 4 : 34); and 
when in the extreme agony of the garden he exclaimed, ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less not my will but thine be done’’ (Luke 22 : 42), he expressed not 
his exceptional, but the habitual attitude of his soul in its relation to 
the divine will. Manis in the true manifestation of his manhood as 
his Maker designed him to be, when at every moment and in all things 
he yields himself to God who works in him to will and to work for his 
good pleasure. So far as he fails in this, he fails of exhibiting the 
divine ideal of humanity. This our Saviour alone realized. His will 
was the perfect, uniform, unbroken, response to the will of God. 

It remains to be added that the glory of God as 
God is related to sinful man, is exhibited supremely The Glory of God 
in his saving work, but his saving work is in its very Manifested by 
- nature sacrificial. _ Holiness and love required rec-_ Eminence in the 
onciliation, as we have seen, in view of the creation _Sacrificial Work 
of a race whose sin was foreseen ; hence the cross was_ of Ohrist 
eternal in the divine plan as it was ethically eternal _ 
in the divine nature. When Christ came to reveal the Father’s saving 
purpose the cross was inevitably certain in our Lord’s earthly experience, 
else he could not have been Immanuel, God with us. From the begin- 
ning in the counsels of heaven his mission was essentially and conspic- 
uously a mission of self-sacrifice (Phil. 2 : 5-8). By virtue of Christ’s 
unique union with the Father he sought his Father’s glory in the re- 
demptive work which he came expressly to accomplish. It was not his 
separate work, but God’s work through him. It follows, therefore, that 
God’s will was the law of his life, a will that found expression in the 
entire career of the Son, even to its consummation in the ignominy 
and agonizing death of the cross. The cross symbolizes his entire mis- 
sion from the heights of glory to the abasement of death. It follows, 
then, by virtue of the believer’s union with Christ that the law for the 
believer’s life is identical in principle with the law ruling the Saviour’s 
life. Identical in principle, we say, not in detail. This will appear 
when in the progress of thought we consider duty as determined by 
individuality. : 


——— 
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We have seen that by and in faith and repent- 
Sub-Section 50e ance, both the true end and the true law of moral 
Repentance and action are established in the soul. It is equally 
Faith Establish in clear, and necessary to observe that by and in faith 
the Soul the True and repentance the true motive force of moral 
Motive of Moral action, namely, love to God in Christ crucified, be- 
Action comes regnant in the soul. ‘‘Faith,’’ according to 
Paul, ‘‘works through love’’ (Gal. 5 : 6). Faith, 
as a living principle, uniting to God, implies a true knowledge of God, 
whom to know aright is to love, a love that exhibits itself in seeking 
God’s end, in doing God’s work among men in pursuance of those ends, 
particularly and emphatically his saving will, saving the souls and bodies 
of men, saving individuals, and saving society. Ata later stage of our 
discussion in treating of the scope of Christian ethics it will fall within 
our purpose to consider more specifically and fully what is involved in 
supreme love to God and love to man made in the image of God. 
Here we must carefully discriminate the love which 
Sub-Section 50f is the supreme motive of the Christian life from those 
Ohristian Love Dis- impulses to action designated by the same term with 
tinguished from which it is very commonly confounded. It will be 
Lower Forms conceded that no other word in the language is so 
of Love much abused, designating as it often does impulses 
wholly foreign to, and at war with, the love of God. 
For example, the word is used to signify the selfish and abominable 
passion with which the sensualist regards the object of his beastly 
desires ; and, at the opposite pole of the moral sphere, the self-sacri- 
ficing brooding over lost men which fills the heart of God. Again, 
it conveys to many minds merely an idea of what in ordinary speech is 
designated as good nature, an undiscriminating, nerveless, sentiment, 
which is indifferent to moral distinctions. It is moreover often used as 
a synonym for that philanthropy which is destitute of the love of God ; 
which seeks exclusively the temporal well-being of its objects. Genuine 
Christian love by necessity includes philanthropy, but there may be a 
kind and degree of this virtue which does not include love to God, nor 
imply it. In order to distinguish clearly between things which are rad- 
ically different we must have recourse to the distinction of the theolo- 
gians between that love of God which is an expression of his benevo- 
lence toward all men in their needs, their sorrow, and their sin ; and 
his love of complacency, which is the expression of his delight in the 
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moral excellence of his people. God loves all men ; but its innermost 
quality and its manifestations are necessarily different according to the 
moral character of its objects. This distinction is not far-fetched, but is 
constantly exhibited in our human relations ; as when we say a father 
loves an obedient, responsively loving child ; and again that he loves 
his wayward, unfilial, ungrateful offspring. Bitter experience evinces 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. ! 


A true father, indeed, can never cease to love the thankless one with 
the love of pity ; but it is a psychological impossibility that such a child 
can hold the precise place in his affections that does a grateful, obedi- 
ent, loving son or daughter. 

Bearing in mind the obvious discrimination which 
we have made, we shall see still more clearly what Sub-Section 50g 
the character of that love is which is the motive of The Genesis of 
action in the Christian life, if we consider its genesis Ohristian Love in 
in the soul. the Soul 

Before doing this it must be premised that the 
experiences of Christians differ, both in depth and vividness ; never- 
theless they are in essential respects the same. Never forgetting this 
difference in Christian experience, let us try to fix on the marks which 
distinguish Christian love from that love commonly so called among 
men. In the first place, it is the work of the Holy Spirit, and his 
alone, to beget this love in the sinful soul. When a man taught by 
the Great Teacher perceives that the true interpretation of the moral 
law in its uttermost requirement by which he is bound, and by which 
he will be judged at last, is expressed in the sublime language of Paul, 
more startling to the awakened soul than the lightning flashes of Sinai, 
‘Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who, being in 
the form of God, counted it not a thing to be grasped to be on an 
equality with God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion asa 
man he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, yea, the death 
of the cross’’ Giana when a man sees, we say, that the law 
by which he is inexorably held both by his own nature and the nature 
of God, is s God himself revealed in his crucified Son, bat he is bound 


1 King Lear, Act I., Scene 4. 
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sacrificial work of Christ in saving men, not only do the natural virtues 
in which he may have trusted seem utterly inadequate as meeting so 
lofty a demand, but the vices of men, the outbreaking sins of which 
they are guilty, no longer seem the darkest exhibitions of depravity, 
but they appear, as they really are, only symptoms of the radical evil 
which works in all self-centered, unregenerate souls, and works, as he 
has now become shudderingly conscious, in his own soul. 

With this consciousness comes also a realization of the certainty that 
he is powerless to deliver himself; he knows himself to be lost. Under 
the searchlight of the divine Spirit, exhibiting the cross in its true mean- 
ing, throwing its piercing rays into the inmost recesses of his being, he 
has a ‘‘glimpse of hell’’ in his own soul. The amazing mercy of God 
in Christ reveals with the power of a thousand suns what the law could 
not uncover. As Thoreau says, but with a depth of meaning of which 
Thoreau may have been ignorant, ‘‘An infusion of love from a great 
soul gives color to our thoughts which will discover them as lunar caustic 
detects impurity in water.’’?? To a sinner thus convicted of sin the 
word of pardon from a holy, and hence a punishing, God comes 
freighted heavily with meaning. If he were not a punishing God par- 
don would be utterly emptied of its significance. Pardon means just 
as much as, and no more than, the penalty means from which pardon 
releases. This a truly convicted sinner sees, and so is fitted to appre- 
ciate the unspeakable marvel of forgiveness under the government of a 
holy God. He appreciates that aspect of truth which leads men un- 
taught of the Spirit to declare that pardon is an impossibility, since sin 
is in its very nature its own punishment, and carries in itself the seed 
of its own penalty. He sees that a God who could pardon without a 
sufficient reason, in whom justice did not inexorably insist upon its 
rights, could not be trusted, and his word of pardon would convey no 
sense of security, would bring no peace. Hence the exhibition of 
righteousness in the cross is in reality the solid guarantee of the love 
which it declares and the pardon of which it is the ground. Accord- 
ingly, when from sinless lips the word of forgiveness comes, and enters 
into a soul really conscious of its sin, it comes as the most stupendous 
possibility of human experience, for it comes not as an arbitrary act but 
as founded on a reason, and that reason is the Lamb of God bearing as 
a propitiation the sins of the world. 

Realizing this the guilty one, no longer seeking to hide from him- 





1 “Early Spring,”’ p. 56. 
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self the enormity of his sin against holy love by gauzy reasonings 
or by cloaking it in euphemistic phrases ; but, on the contrary, look- 
ing at it steadily in all its hideousness, gazing into its dark depths, 
deep on deep, within him hears the glad tidings of forgiveness, 
‘*Son, thy sins are forgiven thee,’’ with a quality of joy entirely 
unknown, undreamed of, before. It is a new word of power, a new 
life begins, the torpor of death gives place to responsive sensibil- 
ity. The fountains of the heart’ are opened and floods of grateful 
love flow forth toward him who first loved us. Sin remains, but no 
longer cherished ; resisted, rather, under the ‘‘expulsive power of a 
new affection.’’ The inevitable consequences of sin follow, as they 
must, in its train ; but oh, mystery and marvel of grace, the bitterness 
of penalty is taken out of them. To him whom Christ has set free the 
sufferings which sin entails become the gentle, loving, healing touch of a 
Father who chastens his children returning to him in faith and penitence, 
not willingly but for their profit that they may be partakers of his holi- 
ness and hence of his blessedness. And so ‘‘nobleness enkindleth 
nobleness.’’ Holy love engendereth holy love. It is emotion, indeed 
but with choice, with determined purpose, at the heart of it. It is feeling 
interpenetrated by will. It is will suffused with intense feeling, kindled 
into a flame of joyful self-surrender to the object loved. By it union 
and communion with God, begun by faith, is now consummated. It 
is the perfect fruit which springs from the root of faith. Love, life in 
God, transcends, reconciles, antinomies which defied the reconciliation 
of formal logic. The self-love, that is, the self-insistence of God, har- 
monizes with his sacrificial love for a sinful race, and man’s self-love and 
self-insistence no longer conflict with his supreme sacrificial love for God. 
Christian love as a motive we thus see does not 
urge to mere stern obedience to duty; it knows Christian Self- 
nothing of ascetic severity and its congenial gloom ; denial Not 
it does not glory in circumcision, cutting off for the Asceticism 
sake of pain ; it does not disfigure its face when it 
fasts ; it holds with Aristotle, but with a meaning which Aristotle’s Mas- 
ter puts into the words, that ‘‘ A man is not a good man at all who feels 
no pleasure in noble action.’’* ‘‘A law,’’ says Janet truly, ‘‘ which 
should command an agent to sacrifice his happiness to that of other 
men, and which would sacrifice the happiness of the agent, such a law 
would destroy itself by making us do to ourselves what it would forbid 
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us to do to others.’’ Christian love does, indeed, cut off the right 
hand and pluck out the right eye ; it denies the persistent clamor of 
bodily appetites and passion ; it not rarely smothers the cry of the 
intellect for mere selfish gratification ; if occasion demands, it is deaf 
to the appeals of the esthetic nature, and in supreme crises it faces 
death itself ; but all these forms of self-immolation it submits to for an 
end so ennobling, a righteousness as far exceeding the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees, or the righteousness contemplated by natural- 
istic ethics, as the heavens are high above the earth, an end so hungered 
after with an imperative hunger, and thirsted after with such intense 
thirst, that in view of it it rejoices with exceeding great joy. Its sacrifices 
are its gains ; its restrictions set it at liberty. It loses life that it may 
save it. Does he mourn who invests a penny that he may gain a pound ? 
Does he who sows in the glad spring-time lament the seed as if it were 
lost when he sees it by an assured faith returning a hundred-fold in the 
golden harvest? Faber uttered no senseless riddle when he sang : 


I worship thee, sweet will of God ! 
And all thy ways adore, 

And every day I live I seem 
To love thee more and more. 

Thou wert the end, the blessed rule 
Of Jesus’ toils and tears ; 

Thou wert the passion of his heart 
Those three and thirty years. 


And he hath breathed into my soul 
A special love of thee, 

A love to lose my will in his, 
And by that loss be free. 


He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost; 

God’s will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 


It may be objected that such a love as is here 

A Possible Objec- set forth as the one motive of Christian action is 
tion, Such Love exceptional ; that it cannot properly be regarded as 
Exceptional characteristic of all Christian believers. But a little 
reflection will show that such an objection has no 

weight ; for shere can be but one Christian life as to its essential nature. 
So John testifies in his First Epistle (5 : 11, 12): ‘‘ And this is the 
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record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. 
He that hath the Son hath ¢fe life and he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not “he life.’’ In this declaration he simply repeats the teaching of his 
divine Master in the Gospel of John (3 : 16), as elsewhere, ‘‘ For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting life.’’ ‘‘I am 
come that they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly’’ (John 10: 10). “Verily, verily, I say unto you, except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you.’’ These passages agree with the whole tenor of the New 
Testament to the effect that in order to the possession of the life in 
Christ the soul must be united to him by faith. Every one, anywhere, 
in any age, who is a true believer has been born of God and possesses 
the life of a child of God ; no others are, or can be, sharers of it (x John 
5:11, 12). But it is to be remembered that physical life exists in 
varying degrees, so that life may be present even though the skillful 
physician can scarcely detect its presence ; in like manner the life in 
Christ has differing gradations of manifestation. It is in every instance 
implanted as a germ, and so may be working in the soul although not 
consciously so to its possessor. To be alive is one thing ; to be con- 
scious of life is quite another thing. The consciousness of its presence 
may dawn upon one like the slow approaches of the morning ; in other 
instances, as in the case of Paul, it may flash on the soul with a start- 
ling vividness above the brightness of the sun at midday. A distin- 
guished minister of Christ, not a dreamer, but a man of practical judg- 
ment, narrates that when the light of conscious pardon first broke into 
his soul, it seemed to him that all the outer world was bathed in its 
glory. So vivid was the impression made upon him, that he called to 
a friend, near him at the time, to explain the peculiar radiance which 
to his eye rested upon the entire landscape ; and was assured that it 
was the light within his own soul which was transfiguring all nature to 
his vision. But all Christians, we repeat, have not this experience. 
A child, since faith is to a child the most natural thing in the world, 
may under the nurture of a Christian home grow up as the plant grows, 
we know not how (Mark 4:27), toward the perfection of Christlike 
character ; while another may be awakened out of death into life 
(ingens saltus, as Bengel puts it) with the suddenness and shock of the 
earthquake. To not a few a distinct experience of the ‘‘ great renun- 
ciation’? demanded by the gospel comes after many years of conduct 
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on a comparatively low plane of life. In our meditations on this mys- 
terious theme we may not attempt to fix exact or unchanging methods 
for the working of the divine agent who alone can transform sinful men 
into the image of our Lord. Our Saviour’s own monitory words must 
be devoutly and again and again pondered when he says, ‘‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth : so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit’? (John 3: 6, 7, 8). While however we hold fast to 
the truth that there are differences of administration, let us also keep 
an equally firm hold upon the complementary truth that one and the 
self-same Spirit divideth to every man severally as he will (1 Cor. 12: 
11). There are varying manifestations, but one only life having, wherever 
it is possessed, and however it may be expressed, one end which it 
seeks, one law by which it is guided, and one motive by which it is 
actuated, these three agreeing in one, Jesus Christ and him crucified ; 
these three established in the soul by faith and repentance. 
We have thus disclosed the radical distinction ex- 
The Distinction isting in all ages and everywhere between the good 
Between the Good man and the bad man, so emphatically declared 
Man and the Bad by our Lord, who alone perfectly knew the hearts 
Man Radical of men, when he said: ‘‘No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other.’’ Again, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God avd mammon”’’ (Matt. 6 : 24). 
Two master passions of the human soul are psychologically impossible. 
Man can have only one highest end and principle of life. Just as it is 
physically impossible that a man can be walking in opposite directions 
at the same time, so is it in his spiritual relations ; he is either going 
toward God in moral likeness or going away from him. He must be in 
the nature of the case either spiritually alive or spiritually dead. While 
there are degrees in the manifestations of life, as has been said, there is 
no middle ground between life and death. To this fundamental distinc- 
tion we must tenaciously cling. To fail to do this is to abandon the at- 
tempt to gain ajust conception of the Christian life as in its deepest spring 
essentially different from the lower manifestations of the moral life. Our 
growth in Christian grace and usefulness depends upon the application of 
this rule of judgment unshrinkingly to ourselves, while we are correspond- 
ingly cautious in assuming to decide whether others are upon one side 
or the other of the dividing line (1 Cor. 11: 31, 32; Matt. 25 : 33). 
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Since faith and repentance are under grace the 
terms of salvation from sin, it necessarily follows that Section 51 
if fallen man is in truth under a probation, he must The Terms of Pro- 
in some real, as distinguished from a merely formal, bation in Some Gen- 
sense be able to meet the conditions of it. If he is wine Sense in the 
not, it must be maintained beyond the possibility of Power of Fallen 
successful dispute, that the major part of the Chris- Man 
tian world is living under a delusion ; and the con- 
tention of those who maintain that, since Adam, no member of the 
human race has had any choice between spiritual life and spiritual death, 
is strictlyin accordance with the facts. There are students of the 
closet who hold this view as a matter of speculation, asserting that the 
moral disability into which man fell in Adam is so absolute that it is idle 
to speak of any further probation, except in the sense that the trial to 
which he is now subjected can issue in nothing else than the develop- 
ment of the evil latent in him. He is proved, tested, simply to bring 
out his depravity, and with no other intended result. The vindication of 
the justice of God in exposing any to eternal death is to be found, if 
anywhere, they insist, in the original trial in Adam, in whom, accord- 
ing to this view, every man had his personal opportunity of choosing 
between life and death. But this is equivalent to saying that there 
is no ethical vindication possible of the justice of God in the case of 
those who are lost. All that can be said is that their fate must be just, 
since it occurs under the government of God, and there we must leave 
the dark problem unsolved. This is the extreme Augustinian position, 
and is the logically inescapable conclusion from his anthropological 
premises. It was this theory of depravity which, at the late ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Congregational Council,’’ held in Boston (1899), Principal A. 
M. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, (Eng.), is reported to 
have characterized as one that ‘‘ takes a depraved man to believe.”’ 
This characterization is on the face of it rhetorical, not judicial, in 
its emphasis ; for Augustine, and multitudes of others since his day, 
must be counted among the most exemplary and devout Christians ; 
nevertheless the language fitly expresses the intensity of the outrage 
which such a doctrine inflicts upon the moral sense, not to say of an 
ungodly world, but of regenerate souls. The question, then, is a press- 
ing one, both in its theoretical and practical aspects. Is any ethically 
defensible view open to us? Certainly in a matter of such supreme 
moment it should be possible to reach a conclusion that shall be Scrip- 
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tural, in harmony with the testimony of consciousness, and not con- 
tradictory to reason enlightened by the Spirit of God. In our discus- 
sion here it will be necessary to clearness to repeat in a new aspect 
some conclusions which have already been reached. 
It is true that Adam stood in Eden as the vital 
Adam in Eden was moral representative of the race, and was under 
the Vital Repre- probation as such. It is true that in his fall all men 
sentative of the Race fell, and that since the fall man has been utterly un- 
able to rescue himself. He is the helpless slave of 
sin, and under condemnation. To his helplessness in sin and his sense 
of guilt and condemnation Scripture, and the universal consciousness of 
men, agree in testifying. 
But it is also equally true that God from the be- 
It was not in God's ginning purposed zof to leave man in this helpless 
Purpose to Leave moral condition into which, iz the foreknowledge of 
Man in the Moral God, he was certain to fall. Certain, we say, in the 
Helplessness into foreknowledge of God, but not certain through any 
which he Fell moral or metaphysical necessity of the case. Fore- 
seeing man’s fall, the Lamb was slain from the 
foundation of the world, and in this predetermined sacrifice provision 
precisely suited to the need of fallen man was made. Although the 
race fell in Adam and stands condemned in the resulting sinfulness, 
God did not intend that the probation which ended so disastrously 
should be morally conclusive for any who share by inheritance alone 
the sin and condemnation of our first parent. ‘‘ Where sin abounded, 
grace did abound more exceedingly’’ (Rom. 5 : 20). We venture to 
say that God did not inéend, since we know what God's purpose in 
the case was by the event. What he has done he clearly intended 
to do. According to the Scriptures a second probation of grace fol- 
lowed the first probation of law; under the first probation all fell 
in him who represented all; under the second probation of grace a 
multitude whom no man can number will each for himself obey the 
conditions and inherit eternal life. ‘‘The first trial was merely pre- 
liminary to the new trial under the atonement, and much more than 
the first serves to exhibit the glory of God’’ (Dr. William Ashmore). 
This we understand to be the teaching of that revelation to which alone 
we are indebted for any knowledge whatever of the real nature of sin 
and the remedy which our heavenly Father has from eternity graciously 
provided for his erring children. 
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Now what provision has God made for the ap- 
plication of the remedy for sin, its penalty, and its What Provision 
power? Howis fallen man enabled to avail himself has been made for 
of the terms of the new and more favorable and the Application 
more glorious probation of grace? In answering of the Remedy ? 
these questions we must move with caution and only 
as we are led by the Spirit in the word. Speculation here would be 
alike profane and idle ; but a reverent attempt to interpret Scripture is 
not speculation. 

We shall take a step toward an answer if we recall 
the source of unfallen man’s holiness and his power How did Unfallen 
to stand in the holiness in which he was created. Man Stand 
This power was not in himself. He had in himself in Holiness ? 
no power to originate holiness any more than he 
had power to originate his being. He had no power to continue in 
holiness. For these high ends the energy of the human will was utterly 
impotent. God alone is the fountain of holiness as he is of being. 
From his holy nature, expressed in his holy will, alone it came, and by 
his holy will alone can it be maintained. It was as true of Adam, as it 
is true of Christians now, that apart from God created man can be 
nothing, can do nothing, and this which is true in the lower ranges of 
life is emphatically true in the realm of the higher life of the Spirit, 
the life of holiness. Recalling the fact that the human person subsists 
in a duality of factors, it is to be noted that the appetences having their 
root in the body were originally subordinate to, and under the control 
of, the essential factor of personality, that is, the spiritual. Now, then, 
our question at this point is, How does God work in fallen man, 
enabling him to avail himself of the benefit of the terms of the proba- 
tion of grace? 

In order to answer the question raised, it is 
necessary to call attention to the explanation, as we Holiness and 
are persuaded it is, of the failure to reach accordant _—_ Restoration to 
conclusions on the point before us. Man’s relation Holiness 
to God is conceived in a mechanical fashion, as if, 
when the Creator had given being, the creature was left to work out his 
destiny with the unaided powers with which he was originally endowed. 
The conception is as if the stars were thrown out into space to find 
their orbits unrelated to the central sun. Not this do we understand 
to be the teaching of the Scriptures, but rather that, while the Creator 
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stands apart from all creatures in the eternal separateness of his in- 
communicable infinity numerically distinct, he is nevertheless related 
to them all as the primal life and essential efficiency of all. If he 
were not thus in all and working in all nothing could either be o 
act. While not identical with them in a pantheistic sense, he is 
ever present and active in them in perfect consistency with their finite 
separateness and efficiency. 
Holding fast to this clue to an answer to the 
God Works in Man question proposed, we may say that God works in 
by his fallen man, in the first instance, by endowing him 
Oonstitutional at creation with a life all of whose constitutive appe- 
Appetences tences were in themselves morally good, that is to 
say, naturally tending toward and prompting to holi- 
ness, or, to phrase the fact otherwise, prompting to an orderly self- 
development of the life according to its nature. Now these appetences 
in themselves considered, the satisfactions of which are now to be re- 
garded as not yet rationalized and chosen as ends, are moral only in 
the sense that they are right constitutional appetences, tendencies of a 
being by nature morally upright, but not moral in the sense in which 
they become so by distinct, rational, personal, moral choice. Up to 
the point of choice the appetences are blind forth-puttings of life. 
This distinction between the original appetences as good in them- 
selves but not yet ethicised by personal choice, is one of fundamental 
importance, and furnishes the psychological ground of the important 
discrimination between corporate race guilt and personal guilt in fallen 
man, a discrimination which is essential, as we shall see, to a rational 
and scriptural system of ethics. 
Answering further the question raised, How does 
God Works in Man God work in man, a free being, to originate and 
by His Spirit maintain holiness? we say that man, originally 
living in union and communion with God by the 
unitary bond of faith, was indwelt by his Spirit working in man to will 
and to work for God’s good pleasure, and that as a result of this in- 
working of the Spirit man’s free choice of the satisfaction of his native 
appetences was in accord with the prompting of these appetences. He 
chose freely the ends which in his creation he was ideally designed to 
choose. The moral freedom of God was manifestly essential to his 
moral perfection, so man can come morally to resemble him only by 
unforced freedom of choice. 
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Combining now the two members of our answer 
in one reply, we say that God wrought in man, a God’s Dual 
free being, to originate and maintain holiness, first, Working in Man by 
by endowing him at creation with appetences in Man's Constitu- 
themselves good, thus originating a tendency to tional Appetences 
holiness, and secondly, by the inworking of his and by the 
Spirit guiding but not constraining the human will. Holy Spirit 
Thus was man led to the choice’ of ends that were in 
accord with the divine ideal in his creation. In other words, he was 
endowed by creation with the pofentiality of holiness, and by a personal 
free choice under the leading of the Spirit he decame a holy being. It is 
not implied that there was any moment of time separating the forth- 
putting of the appetence and the choice of its legitimate end, but that 
holiness was the resultant of these two activities of God in man, the 
activities being separable in thought but not in time. 

Pursuing still our quest after an explanation of 
the sense in which it was in the power of fallen man As Man was 
to obey the conditions of the grace probation, we Endowed Originally 
must again review carefully the way in which he fell. With the Power 
God, we have seen, was working in Adam to will of Contrary Choice 
and to work for his good pleasure in two ways—both He Retains it in 
by the prompting of his native appetences with His Fallen Condition 
which man was endowed and by the leading of the 
Spirit. But as essential to the probation in which he stood as the rep- 
resentative of the race, that is, essential to his complete manhood as a 
free being capable of rendering not merely automatic but ethically 
real service to his Creator, he was endowed with the power of contrary 
choice in the sense that while he could not originate holiness or main- 
tain standing in it, he could resist the two-fold working of God in him 
to these ends. He did, in fact, resist it by unbelief and fell out of 
his spiritual fellowship with his Maker. The question is often asked 
and never answered, How could a holy being fall? The puzzle is 
purely academic. As a fact of life no question exists. If man was 
endowed at creation with the power of contrary choice, he could, of 
course, exercise it. To ask how it is possible that he could do so is to 
make an issue where there is none. One might as well ask, How is it | 
possible that man can remember? Memory is indeed unaccountable. 
It is a mystery of the human constitution. Precisely so the power of 
contrary choice is a mystery, but as an original endowment of our na- 
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ture, and, of course, inexplicable, it demands no explanation. We 
recognize the fact ; that is all we can do or ought to try to do. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing explanation of man’s fall, we are 
prepared to reach a just conclusion as to the manner in which it is pos- 
sible for him to be recovered. By the atonement of Jesus Christ God 
has reconciled a sinful world unto himself, so that he can consistently 
with his justice seek to lead rebellious man back to faith, inseparable 
from repentance. For this end he has sent forth his Spirit to work in 
the hearts of men by rightly directing their native appetences, by daily 
providences, by the teaching of nature, by the proclamation of revealed 
truth, and by his direct activity. This working of the Spirit, by virtue 
of the power of contrary choice clearly essential, let it be insisted 
upon, to the reality of his probation under grace, as it was essential 
to the original probation of our first parent, man can actively yield to, 
or he can actively resist, precisely as in the case of Adam. This we 
must maintain unless we are prepared to take the position that man in 
the fall was dehumanized ; that he lost an original endowment essen- 
tial to his manhood, and had in Eden, of course in this view, the only 
probation possible to him. 

The conclusion which we have reached as to the sense in which the 
terms of the grace probation are in some sense in the power of fallen 
man must be guarded against misapprehension. We proceed, there- 
fore, to state certain views with which the position we have taken is 
liable to be confounded. 

Our position must not be confounded with the 

Not extreme Pelagian contention that man has not so 
Pelagian Power fallen that he is unable to keep the law of his 
being. We maintain precisely the contrary. No 

man, not even the regenerate, is able to keep it perfectly ; for it re- 
quires, it can require, nothing less than perfection. It cannot be a 
sliding scale according to light. Its unvarying and persistent demand 
is, ‘‘ Ye shall be perfect,’’ so the Lawgiver declares, ‘‘as your heavenly 
Father is perfect’? (Matt. 5: 48); ‘‘Ye shall be holy for I am holy” 
(1 Peter 1: 16), When man was created these demands for perfec- 
tion, for holiness, were indelibly inscribed upon something more du- 
rable than the two tables of stone ; they were written in his very con- 
stitution ; and the requirements of the external revelation which we 
have quoted add nothing to the original enactment. All external laws 
are founded on it and simply reaffirm it. Man must be, by a moral 
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necessity residing in himself, what he was made for, or he is lost. Let 
this undeniable truth be accepted in its full force. Man is lost not by 
the operation of an external and coming judgment, certain as that is to 
arrive at last, but by the verdict of his moral state in itself. His doom 
is written within himself and by himself. To every man God hath 
delegated this awful power. No other being in the universe can exer- 
cise it. The last judgment will declare it as something already exist- 
ing ; will make the internal openly manifest. And yet man is unable 
to fulfill the law which, so far as his own unaided will is concerned, 
hopelessly condemns him. The darkened judgment, the power of evil 
heredity apart from and added to his inheritance of corporate race de- 
pravity, the force of evil habits, the inextricable confusion of moral 
distinctions prevailing in human society—all these utterly disable him 
from the high task. Sinless perfection in which salvation, when the 
process of sanctification shall have been completed, can alone con- 
sist, is unknown this side of heaven. Out of this desperate condition 
of moral helplessness—this is our position—no power save the power 
of God who created man can deliver the sinner. There is no hope for 
him save in yielding himself by determined purpose to the inworking 
of the Spirit of Christ, the only Saviour of men. 
Nor must our position be so interpreted as to 


justify the objection that the yielding of the sinner Man 
in the exercise of his will to the inworking of God Not His Own 
constitutes the sinner his own saviour. As well Saviour 


might one who, exposed to the peril of death by 
drowning, in fact is drowning, must inevitably drown unless rescued by 
another, claim that he saved himself because, forsooth ! he did not re- 
sist, did not beat back from his saving purpose the strong swimmer 
who at the risk of his own life plunged into the flood and brought the 
helpless victim of the whelming waves safe to shore. Common sense 
declares that the sole efficiency in his salvation was not in his yielding, 
but in him to whom he yielded himself in his extremity. 

Nor does the sinner, by willingly submitting him- 
self to the inworking of God, regenerate himself: The Sinner 
this is the sole work of the Holy Spirit without the Does Not 
co-operation of him in whom the saving change is Regenerate Himself 
wrought, The efficient agent in the great change 
is, we repeat, the Holy Spirit: to him and to him alone must it be 


referred. 
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Nor again does the sinner, by yielding himself 
Faith and Repent- to the inworking of God, himself produce faith and 
ance Not Self- repentance. These are gifts of God which, by 
produced yielding, he accepts (Acts 5: 31; Eph. 2 : 8). 
Does the beggar who stretches forth his hand to ac- 
cept alms produce the alms which he receives? As little does the be- 
lieving and penitent sinner originate these activities within himself. 
They are indeed his activities, but not his by right of production. 
Nor must it be supposed that we have maintained 
Nor is Holiness that man has plenary power to choose, out of his 
Self-chosen own nature, holiness ; that his liberty consists in his 
power to determine his character by mere personal 
volition. Notso. What we do insist upon is that man, under the in- 
working of saving grace, secured for all who reach the stage of moral 
personality under the grace probation, has sufficient power to yield him- 
self to Him who is not willing that any should perish, but rather willing, 
working in all, that they should come to repentance (2 Peter 3 : 9). 
‘¢God works’’ (Phil. 2 : 12, 13), ‘‘is working in them to will and to 
do for his good pleasure. ‘The matter fails not on his part. He will 
work in order to their salvation, if they work in that way of subordinate 
co-operation which his command, and their case obliges them unto.’’? 
The Puritan theologian whom we quote, did not, as we understand him, 
intend to suggest by the phrase, ‘‘ subordinate co-operation,’’ contribu- 
tory agency on the part of the sinner, but simply unresisting accept- 
ance of an inworking power. ‘The sinner’s working we understand to 
be not synergistic, not efficient co-operation, as if his working was a 
contributory cause of the moral change wrought in him by the Holy 
Spirit, but rather co-operation in the sense of yielding by a strenuous 
act of the will to the divine efficiency which alone can effect the new 
creation. The paralytic who was healed by the Saviour contributed 
nothing to his cure by his willingness manifested by stretching forth his 
hand. He simply yielded to the Saviour’s healing power (Matt. 12: 
9-13; Mark 3: 1-5 ; Luke 6: 6-11 ; comp. Matt. 9 : 1-7). 

So Naaman, obeying the prophet Elisha in washing in the Jordan, 
did nothing which had any therapeutic relation to the cure of his lep- 
rosy. He was willing to be healed and gave himself up to the proph- 
et’s directions. To wash in the Jordan was within his power, but the 
healing resulting was in the power of God alone. In the salvation of 








1 John Howe, “ Works,”’ Vol. II., p. 355. 
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men God takes the initiative, not only in the provision by which salva- 
tion is made possible for all men, but in the application of it also in 
each individual case. According to Scripture God seeks the lost that 
he may save them ; and if any are not saved, it is solely due to the fact 
that they will not come to the Saviour, but judge themselves unworthy 
of eternal life. 

Dr. Charles Hodge, than whom no theologian insists more strongly 
upon man’s total inability in spiritual things, affirms that it is reason- 
able in itself, and plainly implied in the Scriptures, that rational crea- 
tures have a definite period of probation.’ Again he argues ‘‘ that even 
if there were no apparent connection between the use of the means of 
grace and the desired result, sufficient motive exists to induce the sin- 
ner to use them; but since there is such a connection the motive is 
reinforced by the rationality of it.’’ The implication of this language 
clearly is that the sinner, helpless as he is to save himself, has sufficient 
power to seek to be saved by employing the ordained ‘‘ means of grace. ‘i 
Once more he says, ‘‘ When a man is convinced that the attainment of 
a desirable end is beyond the compass of his own power, he instinc- 
tively seeks help out of himself.’’ To neglect the divinely appointed 
means which the Spirit seeking man’s salvation employs to that end is 
resistance, a refusal to yield to the Saviour of men. Shakespeare utters 
the common sense of mankind when he puts into the mouth of the 
Bishop of Carlisle these words addressed to King Richard : 


The means that heaven yields must be embraced, 
And not neglected ; else, if heaven would, 

And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse, 

The proffered means of succor and redress.” 


We cannot accentuate too earnestly, nor too strongly, the immorality 
of the neglect prevailing among men of the calls of mercy (Heb: a3): 
Neglect is active resistance to divine grace. 

Dr. Alvah Hovey, one of the most judicial of theological teachers, 
and holding himself firmly within the limits of revelation, says with 
reference to the commands to repent and believe, ‘‘ This, therefore, is 
their perpetual duty ; and hence it must be within the power of their 
will’? Again he says, ‘‘ Yet a certain power of choosing his end or 
aim in life appears to be the rational basis of responsiblity. ’’ 

In harmony with Doctor Hovey, Dr. Augustus H. Strong holds that 








1 «Sys, Theol.,” Vol. II., pp. 276, 277- 2 King Richard II., Act III., Scene 2. 
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there is in fallen man ‘‘a remainder of freedom which leaves room for 
a personal probation, in addition to the race probation in Adam.”’ 

We rest, then, in our contention that on rational grounds, as a fair 
induction from the prevailing tenor of the Christian revelation as in- 
terpreted by conservative exegetes, the terms of the grace probation 
under which all men pass their mortal life are in some real and not 
merely formal sense within their moral power, or, in other words, the 
sinner enjoys a real probation under grace. 

Pursuing our enumeration of the ethical benefits 
Section 52 of Christ’s death, we maintain that it secured for 
The Death of all who do not enjoy a probation in this life a recti- 
Ohrist Secured for fication of the moral disorder of their nature through 
All Who do Not the regenerating power of the Holy Spirit. The 
Enjoy a Probation contention here is that while a part of the human 
in this Life,a Rec- race enjoy a probation upon the terms heretofore 
tifioation of the considered, a part, probably the larger part, have 
Moral Disorder of no probation, but are nevertheless embraced in the 
Their Nature saving purpose of redemption, and will by the sov- 
ereign grace of God in regeneration be brought 
into that moral harmony with God which was lost in Adam; that is 
to say, they will be saved. 

In regard to infants we accept the conclusion of 
All Infants Dying Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield, of Princeton (quoting sub- 
in Infancy Will stantially from his monograph entitled, ‘‘ The Devel- 

be Saved opment of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation’’) : 


‘‘That all infants dying in infancy are saved, not by and through the ordinances 
of the visible church (for they have not all received them, and, if they had, such 
ordinances are powerless in themselves to effect any spiritual change), nor through 
their own improvement of a grace common to all men (for they are incapable of 
moral activity), but through the almighty operation of the Holy Spirit who worketh 
when and where and how he pleaseth, through whose ineffable grace the Father 
gathers in his little ones to the home prepared for them.’’ ‘* To this conclusion,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘in one way or another, logically or illogically, the thinking of the Christian 
world has been converging.’’ 


It cannot be doubted that this conclusion is the beneficent fruit of 
the special recognition in recent times of the ethical teachings of the 
holy Scriptures. It is clearly seen that any interpretation of God’s 
relation to men which is in violation of these principles must be erro- 
neous. There are, indeed, cases to which the application of these prin- 
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ciples is exceedingly difficult, if not beyond human wisdom ; but in the 
case of infants who dying in infancy have thus passed the time limits 
of the earthly probation, the path is plain. They are clearly unable 
while in the body to accept or reject the terms of salvation under the 
grace probation ; so that if there is no provision for such persons under 
redemption they must inevitably be lost through the working of evil 
tendencies with which they were born. It is amazing that, in obedience 
to the demands of logical consistency with a system, good men have 
admitted such possibility ; but it is a great gain for religious thought 
that no accredited teacher now maintains a position so manifestly at 
variance with the plain intimations of the word of God. 

If, however, we adopt this conclusion in regard 
to infants dying in infancy, it is not reasonable to If Infants Dying 
stop there. If the principles of the gospel of re- in Infancy May be 
demption justify a hope that they will be saved, we Saved, Others 
must extend the class to include all who like them May be 
are incapable of accepting or rejecting the terms of 
the grace probation. Idiots and the congenitally insane are admitted 
by all not to be morally responsible, so that we cannot hesitate to class 
them with infants. Moreover, the investigations of the physiological- 
psychologists have directed attention anew to the automatic character 
of a large range of human action, to which the will contributes noth- 
ing by way of conscious personal choice. Extremists of this school 
deny moral responsibility altogether, reducing man to a piece of curious 
mechanism. But this result is reached only because they refuse, or 
neglect, to give due weight to the facts of consciousness which are in 
truth more decisive against them than those facts which they employ in 
support of their conclusion. Nevertheless, accepting the discoveries of 
these investigators at their true value, as well as the facts brought to 
view in the researches of criminologists, we must admit that it is pos- 
sible that inherited abnormality, if it be in reality such, may preclude 
the guilt of personal choice. In all instances where the absence of the 
guilt of personal choice can be justly predicated, we may affirm that 
the grace which saves infants by regeneration will save them also as in- 
capacitated to meet the terms of the earthly probation. We venture 
only to declare the principle, but leave its wide sweeping application to 
Him to whom the father of the faithful made an appeal which carries in 
itself all the force of self-evidence : ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?’’ (Gen. 18 : 25.) i 
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If any one, hesitating to adopt the view that 
Future Probation any can be saved except as the issue of a moral 
probation, imagines that such a testing time will 
come in a future life, let it be pondered that such a notion is without 
warrant in the Scriptures. If we adopt it, we simply blind our eyes to 
existing facts by thrusting them into the dust of an unrevealed possi- 
bility. Moreover, if this theory be adopted, there is no certainty of 
the salvation of amy infants dying in infancy, or of the salvation of any 
one who should be classed with infants dying in infancy, for who shall 
say that in the imagined future probation all or any will accept the 
terms of that probation whatever the conditions may be? It is beyond 
controversy that no one can assert that zone will be finally lost, and so 
the matter of infant salvation is left problematical. Again, who will 
venture to assert that a second or third probation, and so ad infinitum, 
may not follow, for certainly the argument which is urged to sustain the 
position that any probation will be granted beyond the grave leads irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that the series of moral trials may be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. In point of fact, a French savant, M. Henri Con- 
stant, speculating recently (1900) upon the question, ‘‘ What is to be 
the religion of the future ?’’ imagines that there will be a series of re- 
incarnation of souls, and that they will be tested by a new probation in 
each successive stage of existence until they have arrived at the cul- 
minating point of progress, when they will enjoy supreme felicity. To 
such dreams are we left if we disregard the teachings of the Crucified 
One. If, however, refusing fables we seek in the Bible for suggestions, 
can any one, on the ground of valid reasons drawn from the teachings 
of Scripture, maintain that the conditions surrounding any possible 
future probation will be more favorable to right choices than the present ? 
Is it not at least supposable that they would be less favorable ? 
It may be objected that the salvation of some 
Is a Probation for through probation and the salvation of others with- 
Some, but not out probation is not ethically defensible. Some of 
for All, Ethically those who enjoy the privilege will, as we see, certainly 
Defensible? | abuse it, while those to whom it is not granted, 
although brought into moral harmony with God, 
will lose the moral benefit of the testing which accrues to those who 
shall be saved as the issue of their moral trial. Admitting the force of 
the objection as thus stated, it may be urged, as the end of all contro- 
versy, that God as sovereign has a moral right to deal as he will with 
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his creatures, provided that in all his relations with them he preserves 
inviolate the nature with which he has endowed them, that is, scrupu- 
lously respects thetr constitutional rights. Now precisely this limitation 
of the Creator’s sovereignty is both implicitly and explicitly declared in 
his word. Implicitly, in that he is therein revealed as morally perfect 
and his ways are declared to be perfect. Explicitly, in that he is 
described as a ‘‘ faithful Creator’’ (1 Peter 4 : 19), and so pledged to 
guard with all the resources of -his infinite being that supreme and 
tragic gift in virtue of which we are moral beings capable of standing in 
moral relations to himself. A ‘‘ faithful Creator’’ ! Have we in con- 
structing our systems recognized in their full force the implications of 
this pregnant phrase, the obligations assumed and the limitations im- 
posed? Erroneous inferences can easily be drawn from it, but fear 
that such false conclusions may be reached must not deter us from 
asserting that whoever emphasizes either the sovereignty of God or the 
free agency of man to the neglect of either will not know the truth of 
either. We do not forget that the Great Teacher, in his struggle in 
the wilderness, when the tempter quoted one truth from the Scriptures 
in a false sense, opposed another truth, saying, ‘‘ Agazn it is written,’’ 
The inner unity of apparently contradictory truths is not rarely neces- 
sarily expressed in formal paradox. The antithesis of divine sovereignty 
and human free agency are plainly irreconcilable by syllogistic reasoning. 
The late President Wayland, of Brown University, is reported to have 
once said that whoever should attempt such a reconciliation would be 
either a madman ora fool. The synthesis of these truths is discern- 
ible only by the dynamic logic of life. To insist on bald sovereignty, the 
sovereignty of mere power, to the exclusion of the other attributes of 
God which are essential to the idea of God, who always acts and must 
act in the unity of his nature, is to bind the intelligent, in common with 
the unintelligent, universe in the iron chains of fatality, to abandon it 
to the awful uniformity of unrelenting mechanism, while to insist upon 
an unguided and uncontrolled freedom is to surrender the world of 
moral beings to the saturnalia of chance, to moral anarchy, drifting in 
uncertainty to an unknown and unknowable destiny. If sovereignty fail, 


The pillar’d firmament is rottenness 
And earth’s base built on stubble. 


Jealously guarding our interpretation, therefore, of divine sove- 


reignty by the complementary truth of human freedom, we accept without 
M 
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reserve the testimony of Paul in the ninth of Romans. Here is de- 
clared without equivocation the moral freedom of God to save men 
in his own chosen way. ‘The language is too explicit to admit of dis- 
pute : ‘I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have 
compassion on whom I will have compassion.’’ Let it be observed 
here, by the way, that the Creator and Redeemer of men does not 
maintain here nor elsewhere in his word his moral right to condemn to 
eternal death whom he will. To the dark problem of the loss of the 
-soul we shall turn our attention in the next section. What we here 
call attention to is the Creator’s sovereign right to save whom he will, 
and in this view repeat Paul’s language, ‘‘ Hath not the potter power 
over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honor and 
another unto dishonor? Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?’’ If the creature may de- 
mand of the Creator gifts or privileges greater than those granted to 
him in the wisdom of God there is no assignable limit to the demand. 
If I may charge him with injustice because he has not so richly endowed 
me as he has my neighbor, why may I not on the same ground impugn 
his righteousness because he has not made me equal to himself? There 
is, in fact, no stopping place in this path. It leads inevitably to dis- 
puting the throne with the Almighty. It is fortunate for him who, 
working this problem to its inevitable conclusion, has by personal 
experience found in the sovereignty of God a pillow for the heart upon 
which the obedient child of the Father may repose with a greater secu- 
rity than an infant upon its mother’s breast. 
We rest, then, in our conclusion that no valid ethical objection can 
be urged to the position that the death of Christ secured for all who do 
“not enjoy a probation in this life a rectification through the sovereign 
renewal by the grace of regeneration of the moral disorder of their 
nature. In other words, we affirm that the word claims for God the 
moral right to save any whom he may choose without probation, the 
right to save by and through probation or without. 
Recapitulating our course of thought, we have 
Recapitulation seen that the death of Christ secured the following 
ethical benefits : (1) For all men their birth in some 
sense under the grace of redemption, so that, speaking in this sense, 
we shall not go too far if we teach that all men born of Adam stand in 
such a relation to Christ that salvation is their birthright, uuder promise 
—a birthright which can be forfeited only by intelligent personal, 
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moral action, as was Esau’s ; (2) for all who arrive at the stage of per- 
sonal moral responsibility an individual probation of grace as distin- 
guished from a probation of law ; (3) for all those subjected to the grace 
probation new terms of salvation, namely, faith and repentance ; (4) for 
all men of all ages wherever found, in nominally Christian and in pagan 
lands, essentially identical terms of salvation ; (5) for all men who 
accept these terms the re-establishment through faith and repentance 
of the true end, the true law, afd the true motive of virtuous action ; 
(6) for all men such an inworking of the saving grace of God that the 
new terms of salvation are, in some real, not merely formal, sense, 
within their power ; (7) for a part of the race as, for example, infants 
dying in infancy, and all those properly assigned to this class, salvation 
without probation. 

It now remains to make as clear as the case will 
admit that the probation of grace is so regulated by Section 53 
revealed ethical principles as to justify the issues of The Probation of 
that probation in the case of those who are subjected Grace. 
to it. We advance to this part of our exposition The Difficulty and 
with an oppressive sense of the gravity of the task Importance 
and a certain shrinking from grappling with the of the Problem 
problems that confront us. Nevertheless, a con- 
viction of duty which cannot be disregarded requires us to seek for 
light from the word of God to justify, so far as he has given intimations 
of his mind and will, his dealings with sinful men. It is a gracious 
ordination of divine Providence that the majority of Christians in the 
reasonable and beautiful simplicity of a childlike faith can rest satisfied 
with the conclusive evidence which the cross of Christ itself affords that 
God, who gave his only-begotten and well-beloved Son for the world’s 
redemption, will surely see to it that not the slightest injustice can befall 
a moral creature by reason of the moral trial to which he is subjected. 
But while rejoicing in the light which streams from the cross, there are 
those who are resistlessly inipelled to inquire whether that light cannot 
be analyzed ; whether certain regulative principles involved in God’s 
gift of his Son for us and our salvation are not declared uniformly 
throughout the Christian revelation, in the application of which to the 
problems presented to us we may find at least their approximate solu- 
tion. Carlyle utters the experience of not a few when he says : 


It is seemly and right, if not in all cases necessary, that at a certain stage of the 
personal history the mind awake and bestir itself and struggle as in the throes of 
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birth or tumult of departure ; that for a time it wrestle with doubt or cower trem- 
bling under the wings of mystery, searching earth and heaven for answers to its 
questions and satisfaction for its wants; that there be a turning, in baffled and 
indignant loathing, from the pleasures of sense, as all inadequate either to still or to 
satisfy the new and irrepressible longing after the good, the true, the beautiful, after 
God, freedom, immortality. 


We are permitted here to give the experience of 

A Obapter of Per- one who was compelled to struggle with one of the 

sonal Experience darkest problems which confront us. He narrates 
thus what he styles a ‘‘ waking vision’”’ : 


I had long pondered the problem of the state of the unevangelized millions of 
heathen lands. I read whatever I could find that had been written upon it and 
struggled in my own thought with the dreadful theme, until, utterly exhausted in 
mind and body, I could neither read nor think upon it any longer. Turning to 
lighter matters, I diverted my thoughts until I had regained my physical strength 
and mental tone. But unable to resist the awful fascination of the subject, I renewed 
the attempt to find some solution of a problem which, like a dense cloud, shut me 
in. I seemed to myself like one imprisoned in a dungeon, against whose unyielding 
walls of massive stone I threw myself in a passion to escape from my limitations, 
only to be thrown back violently within the bounds which I could not pass. Faint 
and helpless, I would wait until my strength returned and then spring up in a sort of 
frenzy, dash myself against the relentless walls only to be hurled back again, baffled 
as before. Years passed, during which the apparently unending struggle went on. 
Suddenly, one day while absorbed in thought I seemed to hear distinctly a voice, 
stern and terrible as if God himself were summoning me to answer. So vivid was the 
impression that my heart almost ceased to beat; my whole frame trembled vio- 
lently ; I listened with indescribable awe for the expected interrogation. At last a 
question which seemed to penetrate to the very core of my being fell upon me. 
“‘You have been greatly concerned to vindicate the justice of God in the adminis- 
tration of his government over men ?’’ said that strange, mysterious voice. ‘*‘ Yes,’’ 
trembling and ashamed, I answered, ‘‘ Whence, then, came your sense of justice ? 
Did you originate it? Must it not be in you asa dim reflection from the ever- 
burning light of justice in me from whom it came?’’ In faltering accents I an- 
swered, ‘‘Surely, it must be so.’? ‘*Can you not, then,’’ said that voice in a tone 
of searching severity, ‘‘leave to me the vindication of my own attributes?’’ I 
sought to shrink away from the burning scrutiny of a being whom I could not see, 
but whose awful presence seemed to shut me in on all sides. Shrinking away, I 
seemed to come more intimately into a presence from which escape was impossible. 
In the intolerable silence which followed I waited yet dreaded to hear another ex- 
pected though unannounced question. It came in the form of a direct charge, in a 
tone more gentle and yet more fearful because reproachful, ‘‘ You have been con- 
cerned to vindicate the pity of God. You have said that you would rather burn in 
hell with the lost than to accept grace not bestowed upon all.’’ To hear a bitter, 
rebellious sentiment which had found utterance only in the secret of my own heart 
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thus charged upon me as something heard and remembered by the omniscient 
Judge made my flesh creep with horror. ‘‘Yes,’’ I answered, abashed and self- 
condemned, ‘‘And have you, then,’’ continued that awful voice, ‘‘refused to 
receive the grace of my daily providence in numberless gifts by which your lot has 
been distinguished from that of thousands of your fellow-creatures? Have you, 
renouncing these, assumed your place in voluntary self-sacrifice with the destitute, 
the depraved, the outcasts from human society, as their helper and friend? No! 
You have not! Then are you not, by your own confession, false—pretending to a 
pity which is yours only as an unfruitfu] sentiment and not as a principle of action?” 
Speechless, convicted of heartless insincerity, I bent down my head, accepting the 
indignation, which I felt that I myself had kindled, burning fiercely against me. 
The oppressive silence which followed the first question followed this arraignment 
also and for a longer period, during which the new revelation of my real spiritual 
attitude toward God burned like a flame through every chamber of my soul. I was 
thoroughly humbled. The sinews of my strength for contending with the almighty 
and omniscient One had been touched by him and were shriveled by the touch. 
Then, again, that voice came in a tone in which majesty and severity were blended 
into a mysterious and thrilling harmony, urging upon me this admonition which has 
seemed to be sounding in my heart ever since : ‘‘ You have been concerned for the 
justification of the justice and pity of God, be it yours henceforth to be yourself just 
and pitiful, and be sure that both the justice and pity of God will be fully vindicated 
before all intelligences in his dealings with every one of his moral creatures.’’ 

Since that awful but sweet hour, for which I shall never cease to be grateful, no 
question about the fate of the heathen has troubled me save the question whether I 
myself am just and pitiful in my personal relations to them. 


We advance now to urge some considerations in 
addition to those which we have already had in Section 54 


review which vindicate the ethical justice of the Man, 
grace probation to which those who have reached _ not the Creator, 
the stage of moral responsibility are subjected. Responsible for Sin 


We note first the fact of human sin as something 
for which the creature is solely responsible—responsible in the sense 
that it was originated by man and too, in the sense that, adequate deliv- 
erance from it having been provided in redemption, the continuance of 
the creature in sin is wholly chargeable to his personal account. Let it 
not be forgotten that in creating free beings the Creator limited himself 
for ultimate beneficent ends by their freedom ; he exposed his moral 
government, or, to use an equivalent phrase, his relations as a person 
to men, to opposition, and so rendered inevitable issues and modes of 
procedure which, although necessarily foreseen since God is God, 
could not consistently with the purposes of a moral government be pre- 
vented. We must accept, therefore, the fact of the creature’s sin as 
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his and his alone in all its appalling and determinative significance if 
we would clear our conception of the government of God over moral 
beings of ‘‘intellectual contradiction and moral obliquity.’’ For we 
see on every hand conclusive proof that nature and life are not the 
immediate, unmodified expressions of the moral character of God—far 
from us be the thought! They are in part the product of planning, 
and ever and everywhere acting, wisdom and holy love, and in part the 
product of antagonistic personalities. But how is this possible? Be- 
cause, we reply, God is a person numerically distinct from created 
personalities. 
Christian philosophy unequivocally accepts two 
Oreated facts fundamental to the Christian faith, for an 
Personalities Nu- assured knowledge of which it acknowledges its 
merically Distinct indebtedness to the Christian revelation, namely, 
from God the personality of God and creation by him. It 
holds that the universe had a beginning and finds 
the cause of the universe in God. Careful not to confuse the fact of 
creation with the method, it affirms that, if God created, he did not 
create himself. To say that he did would be absurd. Self-existence is 
an incommunicable attribute of Deity, and cannot, of course, inhere in 
the creature. The created in all its forms is continuously dependent 
upon the Creator, who is transcendent as sovereign over a//, immanent 
through all as the basal efficiency of all, and zz ai as the ultimate 
ground of their being (Eph. 4:6). Nevertheless, if he created he 
gave actual secondary being to entities numerically not himself; hence 
we see how it is possible for created personalities to set themselves in 
moral antagonism to the Creator. Startling possibility ! involving vast, 
inscrutable, and endless issues. Can man, then, in any sense thwart his 
Maker’s will? All doubt on this point for those who accept the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ is dissipated by our Lord’s own testimony in the 
parable of the tares: ‘‘Sir,’’ said the servant to the householder, 
‘¢didst thou not sow good seed in thy field ?, From whence then hath 
it tares?’’ Mark the answer: ‘‘ An enemy hath done this.’’ And to 
the added inquiry of the servant whether the tares should be at once 
rooted up the householder replied : ‘‘ Let both grow together until the 
harvest.’’ The Lord of the world’s great harvest, looking down the 
course of the ages with prophetic vision, saw the inextricably interwoven 
activity of both good men and bad men; saw the ideal plan of the 
Creator for his moral creatures, expressed in his creative, commanding 
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or prescribed will, perverted and thwarted by disobedience and deter- 
mined opposition of subjects of his moral government. 
How surely possible, how real, how potent, 
Proof of the Oppo- how malign that opposition is, is made impressively 
sition of Oreated evident by one of the most touching scenes of our 
Will in the Saviour’s life. He was approaching Jerusalem for 
Saviour’s Tears the last time ; the shadow of the coming cross was 
resting upon-his spirit, and from the descent of the 
Mount of Olives the loved city of his race burst upon his view. Over 
it to him, not visible to others, hung the cloud, heavily freighted, of 
its swift-coming doom. The storm of vengeance was soon to burst 
upon it, portents of woe filled all his sky, and in bitter anguish that 
could not be denied expression he wept in loud and bitter lamentation. 
The heart of the Maker of men was torn with grief by the obduracy 
which, in spite of warning and entreaty and in the face of a vision of 
the purest and most beneficent life ever lived among men, set itself 
incorrigibly against the gracious willingness of saving love. Now what 
interpretation must we put upon this striking event? Here is no stage 
acting! The character of Christ and all the features of the scene ren- 
der such a suggestion profane and incredible. Nor is there here 
simply the outburst of Jewish patriotism. The theanthropic Man, 
Christ Jesus, is now transcending his status as a mere man. By reason 
of the special illumination of the Spirit his eyes saw what was hidden 
from mere mortal vision, for there was nothing, so far as appearances 
went, that could call forth such an outburst of grief. For was not the 
holy city still standing in all its beauty and magnificence, the pride and 
boast of every Jew? Was there any outward sign of its coming doom ? 
None. Why, then, those tears? Let us reflect that we are not look- 
ing upon the tears nor listening to the lamentation of a mere mortal. 
Here is God manifest in the flesh, Immanuel, God with us. What 
met his divine gaze was something far different from that which called 
forth the shouts of the multitude. Before him rose beleaguered Jeru- 
salem, ‘‘ with the camp of the enemy round about it on every side, 
and the very ‘blockades’ which the Roman legions raised ; then 
another scene in the shifting panorama, and the city laid with the 
ground, the bodies of her children among her ruins ; and yet another 
scene, the silence and desolateness of death by the hand of God, not 
one stone left upon another.’’* It was in view of a desolation such as 
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this, the fruit of the sin of his fellow-countrymen, persisted in in spite 
of all the resources of saving grace which in consistency with their moral 
nature could be brought to bear upon them to lead them to repentance, 
that the Son of God and Son of Man wept. Infinite love had ex- 
hausted the resources which it could legitimately employ, and nothing 
was left to look forward to save the merited doom from which now 
there was no way of escape. 
. We must, therefore, interpret our Lord’s lamen- 
Salvation a Ques- /tation over Jerusalem as a declaration more con- 
tion of vincing than the most explicit words that sin as the 
Moral Liberty | act of the creature has moral power to destroy be- 
yond the reach of divine grace. Let us remind 
ourselves that the salvation of men who enjoy the privilege of a moral 
probation is not a question of bald physical power, more or less, but 
rather is it a question of moral liberty on the part of God. Having 
appointed some to a probation in this life, the question is, What influ- 
ences is the Redeemer at liberty to bring to bear upon sinners as free 
agents to induce them to accept the terms of salvation under grace? 
We may unhesitatingly reply in general terms, as required both by 
reason and the word of God, that he can do nothing which in itself 
nullifies for any soul the probation as an equal probation for all, nor 
can he omit to do anything the omission of which has the effect of 
such a nullification, We mean to say that under the grace probation 
all who are subjected to it have a sufficient opportunity to escape from 
sin, or, to use a common expression, have an equal chance, and that 
the only reason why any are lost is their determined resistance to the 
inworking of the Spirit of Christ seeking their salvation. If any one 
asks for the exact measure of the freedom of the sinner’s will under 
redemption, it may be answered that if it is not as high as heaven it is 
certainly as deep as hell. 
We intend by this to maintain that if any are 
The Saved God- saved their salvation is due not to their will in mak- 
saved; the Lost ing an atonement for sin, nor yet to their will in 
Self-destroyed making the application to themselves of the benefits 
of the atonement. ‘‘It is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy’’ (Rom. g : 
16). God himself alone could make the atonement, and God himself 
alone by his Spirit working in the sinner makes the application of the 
benefits thence arising. But in the event of the loss of the soul the 
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case is different. Here it is the sinner’s own will set in determined 
resistance to the Spirit’s working that is the sole efficient cause of his 
ruin. ( God works in lost men to will and to do for their salvation, but 
never for the sinner’s destruction.) The penitent believer is God-saved ; 
the impenitent unbeliever is self-destroyed. 

Accordingly, when it is said in the Scriptures that 
God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, the meaning clearly The Oase of 
is that Pharaoh, by his persistent refusal to yield to Pharaoh 
God’s dealings with him to induce him to release 
the children of Israel from their bondage, hardened thus his own heart. 
God’s direct action upon Pharaoh was in mercy, but, by the king’s 
perverseness, means which in themselves considered were saving in their 
nature became destructive. Mr. Gladstone, writing in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’’ in illustration of a point which came before him in his favor- 
ite Homeric studies, refers to the case of Pharaoh. He says: 


The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart is predicted in Exodus 3, but nothing of 
the kind takes place until a solemn demand has been made upon him and contume- 
liously refused. From the beginning of chapter 5 down to chapter 9 : 34, we have 
two forms of statement intermixed; the one that the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart and the other that he hardened his own heart. From this stage onward 
Pharaoh seems to have fallen into an incurable obstinacy ; and we are told in another 
place only that God hardened his heart. And so it is that woudd nor ever passes into 
could not; that under the stern law of mental habits grounded in nature the evil we 
have chosen takes deeper and deeper root, and at last passes beyond our power to 
recall. There are gradations of impenitence marked ; and opportunity of free par- 
don is offered and lighter punishments foreshadow the greater. When it is said 
that Pharaoh hardened his heart we are viewing the voluntary and human side; 
when it is said that God hardened his heart we see the judicial and penal side, 


Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, seventh chapter, calls attention 
to the operation of this principle, when, characterizing the law in itself 
as holy in its nature, just in all its requirements, and beneficent in its 
tendency, he shows how it provoked to transgression indeed, but solely 
through the perversity of the human heart, and so became an instru- 
ment of ruin. ‘I had not known sin,’’ the apostle writes, ‘‘ except 
through the law,’’ but sin, ‘‘ finding occasion throughout the command- 
ment, beguiled me, and through it slew me.’’ ‘Was then that which 
is good made death unto me ?”’ he asks. ‘‘God forbid,’’ he exclaims. 
Sin disclosed its destructive character when it wrought death in me by 
that which in its nature is beneficent. We have thus made manifest no 
occult law. It is illustrated in the everyday experience of men. 
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Nothing is more common than the abuse of the 
Men Destroy good gifts of Providence so that they prove the ruin 
Themselves by of those to whom they are given. Every blessing 
Abuse of Blessings has at its heart a curse if abused ; just as every curse 
has at its heart a blessing if rightly interpreted in 
practical life. It was a judicial sentence against sinful man when God 
said, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread’’ (Gen. 3 : 19) ; 
but this severe sentence practically submitted to is beyond question one 
of the supreme blessings bestowed upon us in a world of sin. Man by 
right use thus turns curses into blessings, and blessings by abuse into 
curses. Food, fitted to sustain life, is by the excesses of intemperance 
made a minister of disease and death. A young man inherits a fortune 
and squanders both it and his life in debauchery. Nations are blessed 
in material prosperity, and instead of using the means thus afforded for 
the development of a higher manhood and the attainment of loftier 
ideals of civic life, employ them for the pampering of pride and the 
gratification of the lower appetites, and so sink into the abyss of effem- 
inate luxury and national corruption and overthrow. These are but 
the commonplaces of observation and history. The lesson to be pon- 
dered is the real and appalling power of the human will to set itself in 
deliberate hostility to the redeeming grace of God, so demonstrating 
the wholly inexcusable and malignant nature of sin, and vindicating the 
perfect justice of the probation under which men now pass their earthly 
lives. The word of God to his ancient people through his prophet, 
‘© Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself’’ (Hos. 13 : 9), was the declara- 
tion of a universal principle, and is exactly applicable to every soul that 
refuses the rescue which the gospel offers. In every case of such re- 
fusal it is spiritual suicide. 
The justice of the probation of grace is vindi- 
Section 55 cated, in the second place, by the fact that the sin- 
Qondemnation and ‘ner who perishes under it is, as to the innermost 
Punishment Pri- reality of his condemnation and punishment, self- 
marily and Essen- condemned and self-punished. He judges himself 
tially Internal unworthy of eternal life (Acts 12 : 46), or he could 
not be so adjudged in the last day. His actions 
revealing his true character must be taken as his own self-pronounced 
verdict as to his proper destiny.’ A moral being, simply because he is 
a moral being, cannot sink lower in penalty, he may in misfortune, but 
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not in penalty, lower than his own unforced choice of sin against the 
alternative choice possible to him of holiness carries him. The judg- 
ment seat before which he is condemned is primarily in his own breast, 
and the executioner of sentence is within himself. He is so constituted 
that when he willfully violates his own nature a sense of ill-desert more 
or less acute inevitably follows. 


Not to be changed by place or time, 
The mind is its own place, and by itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


It is true, however, that since man is not his 
own creator, butis what he is by the actof Him who Man Self-con- 
gave him being, this inevitable working of the laws demned and Oon- 
of his being is in this sense the act of God, and so, demned and Pun- 
in this sense, while the unbelieving sinner is self- ished by God, in 
condemned and self-punished, he is at the same what Sense? 
time condemned and punished by God. 

The case is precisely the same as when a man violates the laws of 
God in his physical nature. We justly say that he inflicts upon himself 
the penalty inhering in the violation, while at the same time we say that 
he is punished by God; not immediately indeed as when one takes a 
whip and beats another, but mediately through the man’s own action. 

Furthermore, while penalty is necessarily pri- 
marily and essentially self-inflicted, external condi- Inward Moral 
tions of direct divine appointment will surely follow Oonditions Insure 
and accompany the self-inflicted sentence. The Correspondent Out- 
righteous by inward impulse tend to separate them- ward Environment 
selves from the wicked, and at last by the act of God 
they will be divided from them in place, as they now are in heart. 
The environment of both will correspond to their moral state (Matt. 
25 : 31-44). 

While therefore we see that, in the sense ex- 
plained, God himself as final Judge will condemn, Moral Affinity 
and as Avenger must punish the rejecter of his the Determining 
grace, it is neverthless of the utmost importance to Factor of Human 
insist that neither condemnation nor punishment will Destiny 
be primarily and essentially external. No arbitrary 
fiat can or will determine human destiny. It must and will be determined 
by the moral fitness of men for heaven or hell, Ina word, every man 
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will go at last where he wants to go, His deepest moral affinity will be 
the interior compulsion that will assign him to his fit place. The dis- 
ciples being let go went to their own company (Acts 4 : 23). The 
arrow released from the drawn bow flies to its mark. Judas went to 
his own place (Acts 1 : 2 5); this is the darkly significant language of 
Scripture in regard to the betrayer of his Lord. In every soul there is 
a moral gravitation as inexorable in its power as that which rules in the 
realms of physics. This law reigns everywhere now in social life. Men 
classify themselves according to moral likeness in their choice of asso- 
ciates. The proverb, ‘‘A man is known by the company he keeps,”’ 
is condensed observation—the exhibition in daily life, even in the ex- 
isting moral confusion, of the working of a law of God which must be 
forever operative in a moral universe. 
Let no one imagine that such a view diminishes 
Condemnation aught of the significant force of the material imagery 
and Punishment by which the joys of the saved and the sorrows of 
not Less Real _the lost are set forth in the Scriptures. Christ surely 
Because Internal is not playing upon the ungrounded fears of men in 
Mark 9 : 48. The reality is always beyond the in- 
timations of any fitly chosen metaphor even as employed by men. With 
the Spirit of Truth there can be no exaggeration. 
The Christian believer has here intimations of 
Intimations of his immortal life, first fruits of his inheritance, in 
Heaven in Ohris- the hope that is as an anchor of the soul taking 
tian Experience hold of the unseen and eternal so that they be- 
come to him present realities, in the peace that 
‘‘passeth all understanding,’ in ‘‘joy unspeakable and full of glory,’’ 
in ‘‘the comfort wherewith he is comforted of God,’’ in the courage 
which it inspires within him to meet the conflicts and trials of his 
pilgrimage. 
The unbelieving and impenitent sinner has also 
Intimations = within him the anticipation of his doom. An inti- 
of Hell in the mation, in the first place, in the tormenting unrest 
Experience of the which drives him ever hither and thither, seeking 
Unbelieving Soul he knows not what, but something better and still 
better than anything he has. Augustine, in his 
‘‘Confessions,’’ when uttering his own describes the typical experience 
of all: ‘‘I was,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘and wretched is every soul bound by 
friendship to perishable things ; he is torn asunder when he loses them, 
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and feels the wretchedness which he was liable to ere he lost them.’’ 
In proportion to his moral earnestness the sinner has a fearful looking 
for of judgment (Heb. 10 : 27); he is like the troubled sea that can- 
not rest (Isa. 57 : 20); his pleasures do not satisfy (Isa. 55 : 2; John 
4 : 13); he silences his care for the future only by the exactions of his 
cares for the present ; he is without God and without hope in the 
world (Eph. 2:12). Milton casts his plummet into the abysmal 
depths into which the rejecter 6f the mercy of God is sinking when 
he puts into the mouth of Satan a revelation of the adversary’s inmost 
self in the confession : ‘‘ Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell.’’ 

A few days ago a murderer surrendered himself to justice, craving 
punishment, if so be he could thus still the avenging voices of his 
crime unheard save within himself. With her ‘‘thousand several 
tongues,’’ ‘‘thus conscience does make cowards of us all.’’? It is true 
that there may be a conscience ‘‘ seared as with a hot iron,’’ no longer 
sensitive to guilt. In fact unconsciousness of itself is specially char- 
acteristic of sin in its most deadly and subtle forms (Matt. 25 : 41-44; 
Rev. 3: 17). Open vice and flagrant crime are so hideous and repel- 
lent that they compel recognition in their true character ; but atheism 
may pose as ‘‘honest doubt,’’ pride assume a noble mien, and self- 
righteousness dazzle as an angel of light, and so, for a time, hide them- 
selves from the eye of the soul. But according to Scripture the reve- 
lation of the righteous judgment of God hastens apace (Rom. 2:5 ; 


Matt. 25 : 32). 

One of the most startling possibilities of human 
experience is the reversal of our moral judgments Reversal of 
upon ourselves. As in our courts of law a judge Present Moral 
may reverse according to a new interpretation of Judgment 


the law the decision of a previous judge, or even 

his own decision ; so when clearer light breaks in upon us we condemn 
ourselves for actions which when permitted seemed to be right. This 
reversal will surely come with reference to any course of life that, had 
we used our opportunity to inform ourselves, we might have known 
was unlawful. In such circumstances the legal maxim, ‘‘ Ignorance of 
the law excuses no man,’’ governs in the court of morals. Paul, the 
persecutor, verily thought that he ought to do many things hostile to 
the name of Jesus, and was acquitted by his conscience in so doing ; 
but ‘this same act in which Paul glories at the time appeared to him 


1 Shakespeare, “ King Richard ’’ and “ Hamlet.” 
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as the crime of his life after he became a Christian.’’ In first Corinth- 
ians fifteenth chapter and ninth verse he declares that ‘‘he was least 
of the apostles, that he was not meet to be called an apostle, because 
he persecuted the church of God. 

The Countess Schimmelmann, whose Christ-like work among the 
poor has attracted the attention of the Christian world, speaking of 
her conversion, says: ‘‘The gospel of Christ had been a beautiful 
poem which I had learned, and the truth of which I had always 
acknowledged, but I had not made personal experience of the living 
Christ. My prayer now was, O God, give me but a drop of the love 
of Christ, and a spark of the fire of the Holy Spirit.”’ A clergyman 
of the English Church, the Rev. E. Bachelor Russell, Vicar of Leyton 
(1900), giving the story of his acceptance of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, says: ‘‘It was on March 12, 1875, that I was brought from 
darkness into the marvelous light and truth of the gospel. Up to 
that time 7 had no idea that Iwas not what could really be called a 
Christian man. . . If any one had implied that I was not a Christian, 
I should not have liked it, and should have thought it very rude and 
impertinent.’’ What awakened him was the question pointedly put to 
him by the late D. L. Moody, ‘‘Are you a Christian?’’ ‘‘For the 
first time in my life,’’ he adds, ‘‘I realized that I was not what he 
meant by a Christian.’’ There are few men who have passed out of 
death into life who have not shared, in a greater or less degree, Paul’s 
experience ; who have not looked back on their lives before their con- 
version with shame and burning self-reproach. It must be that those 
whose ignorance of God and duty is not invincible, but who in deter- 
mined hostility, unacknowledged it may be to themselves, have shut 
out the gospel, will in the last day awaken in horror and anguish when 
forced to see themselves as God sees them, and judge themselves as 
God judges them. His very presence shall as a fire consume all dis- 
guises, and the guilty soul shall stand uncovered to itself (2 Thess. 
1:9). In that revealing light 


There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compell’d 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence, 


No imagery of material fire can adequately set forth the torments 
of the lost, any more than the golden streets and gates of pearl and 
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harps of gold and branches of palm can convey the blessedness of the 
redeemed. Let the imagery in both cases be pondered in its full 
significance in order that we may apprehend the more vividly the awful 
reality of the one, and the blissful reality of the other. 

We maintain, furthermore, that the probation 
of grace is justified by the adequate provision made Section 56 
in the gospel for all limitations of moral power Grace Probation 
which zecessarily preyent the’ acceptance of the and those who 
terms of salvation. {In other words, under the will be Finally 
grace probation none will be finally lost except Lost 
those who could have accepted the terms of it.) In 
support of this view we urge, in general, that such is the irresistible 
and just conclusion from the fact that throughout the Christian revela- 
tion there are manifest evidences in word and act that He who subjects 
sinful man to a probation is in profoundest sympathy with all forms of 
limiting infirmity whether of body or mind. To show this at large 
would involve the transcription of a large part of the Bible. 

But we may cite as conclusive on this point, 
first, the Creator’s care for his unintelligent crea- Inference from 
tion. This is exhibited in his legislation for ancient — the Creator's 
Israel, enjoining the treatment of brute animals Oare 
with considerate kindness. If any one shall ask, 
‘‘What has this to do with the nature of the probation to which sin- 
ners are subjected?’’ much every way, we answer. He with whom 
the fall of a ‘‘little sparrow’’ is not a matter of indifference, must, @ 
fortiori, guard against the fall into endless death of a man, who, as the 
Maker of both declares, is of more value than many sparrows (Matt. 
10: 31). He who provided. for the heedless birds their nests, and 
taught that the sanctity of the Sabbath was not broken by the rescue 
of a sheep, affirmed that his provision for the birds was a reason why 
we should trust the Father, and reassured our human hearts by the 
question, ‘‘How much is a man better than a sheep?’’ (Matt. 12: 
12.) Is it, then, we do not say probable, but morally posszble 
that he who, so far as his will of commandment can prevent it, 
suffers no injury to a dumb animal, will in a matter entirely within 
his control permit any injustice, even the slightest, to the lowliest 
and weakest of his human creatures? A conclusion from a single 
phase of biblical teaching may be erroneous, but if in harmony with 
the whole of revelation it stands. 
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We are not, however, left to inference from 

Not Left to the Creator’s care for his brute creatures that he 
Inference watches with far greater solicitude over the interests 

of those made in his own image. The word of 

God in countless modes of speech and significant examples expressly 
attests it. Is he not a Father of the fatherless and a Judge of the 
widow in his holy habitation, pronouncing a curse upon whomsoever 
deprives them of their rights? Does he not style himself the Avenger 
of the poor, and threaten with dire punishment those who oppress the 
hireling in his wages? Is not the stranger in his homeless wanderings 
under his special protection? Did not the blind, the maimed, the halt, 
the diseased, the outcast, the bereaved, throng about ‘‘God manifest in 
the flesh,’’ drawn to him by the irresistible attraction of the gracious- 
ness of his pity, and the certainty of the exertion of his power in their 
behalf? Did any form of human want or woe appeal to him in vain ? 
Were not his tears at the grave of Lazarus an attestation of God’s sym- 
pathy for those who in all ages mourn their dead? But these exhibi- 
tions of divine compassion for man in his physical ills and earthly sor- 
rows were but pledges of a grace which has ever brooded over him 
with a deeper solicitude having reference to his spiritual needs and 
future destiny. The ‘‘philanthropy’’ of God regards man both in body 
and soul, seeks his salvation not for time only, -but for eternity also 
(Titus 3: 4). The cross is the symbol and expression of the divine 
care for the sinful children of men in their low estate. Thus instructed 
we are sure that there can be no injustice, even the slightest, threaten- 
ing the weakest and lowliest of the sons of men under the appalling 
moral test to which each one is subjected in this world. Each one, we 
say, for not in the mass does the Creator and Redeemer care for us in 
our earthly trial. In his eye each one stands alone in the awful soli- 
tude of his individuality, of his heredity, of his environment, guarded 
with a vigilance so minute that the very hairs of our head are all num- 
bered. The writer vividly remembers with what emphasis of convic- 
tion the late Jonah G. Warren, sometime foreign secretary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, once quoted as an explicit affirma- 
tion of the divine care for each member of the human family this word 
of God, ‘Behold, all souls are mine’’ (Ezek. 18: 4). It was not for- 
gotten by him, and we must not forget that this claim is followed by 
the not less startling declaration, ‘‘ The soul that sinneth 7 shall die,’’ 
putting the unshared, tremendous weight of the soul’s loss upon the 
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sinner himself, standing alone and apart in the awful solitude of his 
own personality. 

It ought not to be necessary to repeat, in sup- 
port of our contention that there can be no injustice Final Judgment 
under the grace probation, that neither the condem- not by Mere Fiat 
nation nor the acquittal of any at the last assize will 
be by bare fiat of Omnipotence. Nevertheless the opinion, so widely 
prevailing, that the final Judge ‘can, if he will, forgive sinners, an 
opinion which is leading multitudes blindfold to death, demands re- 
iterated, clear, and emphatic refutation. Men say, ‘‘God will not be 
hard on us,’’ and so go stubbornly on in their self-chosen way in 
defiance of the startling warnings which fall like lightning flashes and 
thunder peals from the gracious lips of the Saviour himself. Mechan- 
ical notions of moral relations cling to us like a Nessus shirt of which 
we divest ourselves only with the greatest difficulty. It is, indeed, 
true that God hath no pleasure in the death of him that dieth (Ezek. 
18 : 32), but rather he ‘‘ willeth that all men shall be saved, and come 
to the knowledge of the truth’’ (1 Tim. 2:4). He is always ready 
to pardon (Ps. 86:5). It is his very nature todo so. The capacity 
for forgiveness in us comes from its fountain in him whose image we 
bear. Why, then, if God is willing to forgive, are any unforgiven? 
The only answer is, the unforgiven do not in fact feel their need of it, 
really do not desire it, and so cannot receive it. The word of pardon, 
if such a thing were conceivable, were it pronounced by God would 
be nullified by their ethical unfitness for the blessing. I would, but ye 
would not, so does the giver of pardon expostulate with sinful man 
(Prov. 1: 24; Rom. 10: 21; Matt. 23: 37). The moral obstacle 
in man prevents the acceptance of the proffered gift. We repeat, if 
the Judge were to utter the word of acquittal, if it did not rest upon 
and declare an existing moral state, it would be a mere d7utum fulmen, 
would avail nothing. 

How surely true this is will appear if we seek our illustration in 
our courts of justice. Let us suppose that a prisoner is on trial for the 
crime of murder of which he is actually guilty. But the evidence of 
his guilt is so inadequate, and the testimony of witnesses so conflicting, 
that under the charge of the judge the criminal is pronounced by the 
jury not guilty. Now while the verdict will release the prisoner from 
the penalty of the law of the State which he has violated, it does not, 


it cannot, absolve him from a sense of his guilt. The inner tribunal 
N 
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before which he stands refusing to confirm the verdict of the court, 
the murderer bears within the sentence due to his sin, a sentence more 
to be dreaded than prison bars or death itself. Precisely so is it with the 
sinner at the bar of God. Pardon even if pronounced upon him can 
avail him nothing unless it rests upon and declares his real moral state. 

But just what must that state be in which the effectiveness of par- 
don, or justification, resides? This is the question of questions in 
morals. We must answer, it resides not in innocency. Pardon and 
justification under the gospel presuppose sinfulness. No human being, 
even the most saintly, will be acquitted in the last day on the ground 
of personal goodness ; simply because no perfectly innocent person, 
save Jesus Christ, has ever lived since the fatal transgression in Eden. 
The entire human race, without a solitary exception save one, is shut 
up under sin as in a prison-house (Gal. 3 : 22) from which on the plea 
of personal moral purity no escape is possible. In the awful blaze of 
spotless holiness every soul of man will stand to be adjudged according 
to reality. There each one will stand by himself in the unity of his 
entire life history, his past bound to the present by the indissoluble 
bond of memory, the past and the future also held in one by the tie of 
self-consciousness, since the self, made for endless existence, has a future 
as certainly as it has a past, and carries over its past into the future. 

In this sense man once a sinner is always a sinner. Human life in 
all its stages and in all its experiences is one, and the soul will be judged 
in respect to all that the one life discloses. Each one, moreover, will 
stand at the bar of God. in all the idiosyncrasies of his constitution and 
disposition, in the peculiarities of his heredity and his environment. 
What has been the relative degree of his vincible and invincible igno- 
rance, and what in his action has been purely mechanical and involun- 
tary, and what spiritual and voluntary, will be considered. Nothing 
that can have any bearing on the determination of his personal moral 
value will escape the attention of the omniscient Judge before whom 
the books are open wherein are written everything that demands judi- 
cial estimate as essential to a righteous verdict. Now in that searching 
scrutiny not a soul will be found innocent ; the whole world will stand 
guilty before God (Rom. 3: 19, 20). 

Is there, then, no hope for the race? None whatever, we reply, 
if the age-long redemption wrought out by God in Christ as re- 
vealed in the Scripture does not open a way of escape from sin, 
its penalty and power. We shut ourselves up in unrelieved darkness 
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if we refuse the light of this hope, the light of the gospel of the glory 
of Christ who is the image of God. But let us be admonished that the 
closing of our eyes to it will not quench the light. The sun shines al- 
though I may not see it by reason of blindness. The truth is that God 
has reconciled the world unto himself by Jesus Christ (2 Cor. 5 : 19). 
The sinner can be restored to favor only on the ground of the Saviour’s 
death for him and in his stead, revealing the eternal reconciliation made 
in God of holiness and love accepted by faith and repentance. We say 
accepted by faith and repentance because thus the sinner becomes sym- 
pathetically a copartner in the atoning sacrifice ; not indeed as contributing 
anything to its atoning efficacy, but as appropriating thereby its benefits. 
The soul that enters thus into the work of God in Christ in his behalf 
becomes germinally transformed into the divine image, becomes morally 
a partaker of the divine nature. The sacrifice that satisfies divine justice 
satisfies also the sense of justice which is regnant in man as made in the 
image of God, and which demands in man the punishment of the sinner 
as surely as justice in God requires it. It thus appears that the reconcilia- 
tion of God to man in its outward aspect as expressed in the legal term jus- 
tification is effective for this end, when the justifying sentence declares a 
consentaneous community of the inward state of him upon whom the jus- 
tifying sentence is pronounced. Here we reach the heart of the matter. 
The acquittal of any in the last day, while resting as its only sufficient 
base on the Great Sacrifice, will nevertheless avail to save from eternal 
death, not because any can be declared innocent ; not because any 
though convicted of sin are held for any reason to be excusable, but 
because they have become through faith and penitence partakers of the 
divine nature, and have so entered into moral harmony with God in 
his necessarily changeless attitude toward sin and sinners. Man has 
thus become reconciled to a reconciling God whose nature it is to for- 
give through the Sacrifice of Calvary. This state of moral harmony 
with God is, it is granted, in all cases imperfect ; but it must germinally 
at least exist in all the saved, and distinguish them from the lost. ur 
conclusion, then, is that those acquitted at the last day will be saved not 
by the fiat of Omnipotence, not by arbitrary assignment of any to life 
everlasting or death eternal, but that the destiny of every soul will be 
strictly accordant with its actual inmost moral attitude toward God. Our | 
thought now has primary reference to those to whom the gospel revela- 
tion has been made known. Nevertheless spiritual sympathy with God, 
however produced, is essential salvation. 
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Again, and finally, injustice in the last judgment 
Guilt and Punish- is precluded by the moral principle announced by 
ment According the Judge himself, when he says, ‘‘ This is the con- 
to Light demnation, the judgment, that the light is come into 
the world and men loved the darkness rather than 
the light for their works were evil’? (John 3:19). The destroying power 
of sin under grace is not so much in itself as in the rejection of saving 
light ; not in sin so much as impenitency in sin. Sin is indeed in its 
own nature the loss of the soul ; man while in sin is condemned already 
(John 3 : 18); but hés continuance in sin and in consequent condemna- 
‘tion by his refusal to accept the offered light ts the real ground of his final 
doom. The case is as if one stricken with a mortal disease should refuse 
to take an offered remedy. He must die under the effects of his malady ; 
it is his malady which will kill him ; but the moral responsibility of his 
death will be his own, because he might have been healed but would 
not be. So the sinner’s sin is left to do its fatal work upon him because 
he would not accept the offered remedy. Precisely this we understand 
our Lord to teach when he declares, ‘‘If I had not come and spoken 
unto them they had not had sin’’ (John 15 : 22). And again, when 
he answers the question of the Pharisees, ‘‘ Are we also blind ?’’ say- 
ing, ‘‘If ye were blind, ye would have no sin: but now ye say, We see: 
your sin remaineth’’ (John g : 41). Until Christ came all light pre- 
viously enjoyed was as starlight to noonday ; so that those living before 
Christ’s day were not indeed sinless, but comparatively innocent ; while 
the sin of those who shut their eyes to the Light of the World possesses 
the greater destroying power. Its virulence is intensified by their re- 
jection of its remedy, and holds them more helpless and hopeless in its 
deadly grasp. 
The Apostle Paul declares the same principle as 
Saving Lightand controlling the divine administration of the kingdom 
Divine Mercy of grace when he says that he himself obtained 
mercy because his great sin of persecuting Jesus in 
the infant church was committed ‘‘ignorantly in unbelief’’ (1 Tim. 1 : 
12-16). He does not say, let it be carefully noted, that his ignorance 
which was the result of his unbelief constituted the ground for the 
mercy of God toward him, that was found solely in God himself ; nor 
does he intimate that his sin was excusable on account of his ignorance, 
for he distinctly acknowledges himself to be an object of the mercy of 
the Saviour ; the principle of the divine administration of the kingdom 
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of grace he declared is this, that a redeeming God finds in human 
ignorance a reason for the exercise of saving mercy which he himself 
has made possible. The language of Paul is but a feeble echo of the 
memorable prayer of the Saviour, uttered amid the mockery of his mur- 
derers and in the agony of the cross, ‘‘ Father forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do’’ (Luke 23 : 34); words sublime in their 
pathos and far-reaching in their significance, a significance which will 
not be disclosed save in the startling awards of the last great day. 
He who, anticipating his sacrifice, cried, ‘‘I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto myself’’ (John 12 : 32), signifying by 
what manner of death he should die, in his petition for the forgiveness 
of those who slew him, by implication gathered together to his heart 
the whole race in one, and poured out his soul unto death in its behalf. 
These words duly considered leave no room for doubt that destitution 
of saving light will constitute a reason for the exercise of saving grace 
which will find an attestation when one by one a sinful race stands to 
be adjudged in the last great assize. How far, and to whom, this prin- 
ciple should be applied is not for human wisdom to say. If we attempt 
its application we are certain to condemn many whom the supreme 
Judge will in mercy acquit, and acquit many whom he will in equity 
condemn. He alone who knows all hearts can hold in just balance the 
scales of human destiny. 

Ignorance does not, as we have seen, nullify sin, 
change its essentially destructive nature ; but it does Moral Death and 
furnish a reason for the display of saving clemency Saving Grace 
rendered possible by the atonement of Christ. This 
discovery must control our thinking upon the decisions of the judgment, 
for only in its light can we appreciate in its full significance the awful- 
ness of that distinctive prerogative of the human will in the exercise of 
which resides the possibility that men can morally destroy themselves. 
That man actually possesses this power, and has exercised it, and is ex- 
ercising it, in defiance of all the resources of saving grace is one of the 
most certain facts of human experience, and is asserted in the most 
unambiguous terms by the Saviour himself. Let us not delude our- 
selves ; we must dismiss as unworthy of credence the Christian revelation 
in its entirety, or submit to its two-fold teaching of life for the believer 
and death for the unbeliever. The Spirit of truth asserts the startling 
alternative in terms that do not admit of mistake: ‘‘ He that believeth 
on him (Christ) is not judged: he that believeth not hath been judged 
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already, because he hath not believed on the name of the only begotten 
Son of God’’ (John 3 : 1-18). Men morally measure themselves by 
accepting or rejecting the words of Jesus (John 5 : 24) ; and so pass 
judgment upon themselves in precise accordance with the coming judg- 
ment. Paul reiterates the thought of his Master when he represents 
the apostles as fragrance-bearers of the knowledge of the redeeming 
Christ, and as such the savor of death unto death to those who reject 
it and the savor of life unto life to those who accept it (2 Cor. 2 : 16). 
Christ, by virtue of what he is intrinsically, is the supreme standard of 
moral values, the ethical test of men. Just as litmus paper is red- 
dened by the acid, the presence of which it is fitted to detect, so the 
red guilt of the sinner’s sin is brought vividly out when he comes in 
contact with infinite purity. Accordingly, wickedness when advanced 
to a hopeless degree knows him by its own dark instinct. In his re- 
vealing presence the unclean spirits cried out, What is there in common 
between us? ‘‘What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Naza- 
reth? I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God’’ (Mark 1 : 
23-27). ‘‘Art thou come hither to torment us before the time? ”’ 
(Matt. 8 : 28-34.) To those who morally belong to that class (Matt. 
25 : 41) he is the judgment seat of God by anticipation. If men find 
themselves out of moral harmony with him and refuse his claims, they 
are thus convicted of being out of moral harmony with God, and as 
refusing to submit to his claims. So perfectly did Jesus manifest God 
that he could say, ‘‘ He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my say- 
ings, hath one that judgeth him: the word that I spake, the same shall 
judge him in the last day’’ (John 12 : 48). 
Since then Christ, in what he was and in what 
Section 67 he did, in his character and in his teachings, is the 
The Worst Sinis supreme and final test of the real moral, spiritual, 
Rejection of Ohrist state of souls; and since, moreover, he revealed 
beyond the possibility of error the ethical nature of 
God and the only way of salvation for sinners, it follows that to reject 
him is to be guilty of a sin which, as no other can, reveals the inner- 
most depravity of the human heart. In the unerring judgment of 
Heaven such rejection is the extremity of desperate depravity. Let us 
in our judgments of men carefully distinguish between rejection of the 
heart, and the rejection of a perplexed mind. The rejection which in- 
sures condemnation is that deep-seated moral antagonism which hounded 
Jesus to his death, and which finds its symbol in the cross. 
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But some one may object, It is not possible for 

Orucifixion of us to reject Christ as the Jews did. No, assuredly 
Ohrist Possible not. As incarnate in Christ God placed himself as 

in Our Day far as possible within the power of fallen man, and 

so far as disposition went and human power could 

go, man slew him. What, then, is the meaning of the cross? It means, 
we reply, that lost humanity is a deicide. That is the indictment of the 
cross against our sinful race ; against our race, we say, and every in- 
dividual of it. For while Christ is no longer in our power as to his 
flesh, in his Spirit he is, and his crucifixion is going on in every soul 
that rejects him. Have we forgotten that the Eye which burns through 
all disguises of our self-deceit may detect murder in the heart even 
though there is no blood on the hands? (1 John 3: 15 ; Matt. 5 : 28.) 
There in the human breast the wild, hoarse cry of the fickle multitude 
which echoed through the streets of doomed Jerusalem, Crucify him ! 
Crucify him ! is still carelessly or madly re-echoed even though heard 
only by Him who listens not so much to the lips as to the silent voices 
of our thoughts and desires. The cross of the Master, with the victim 
of man’s sin upon it, though invisible to mortal gaze stands still, not 
indeed an outward spectacle on Calvary, but as really stands, in our 
hearts and our homes, in our streets, in our places of business, in our 
social circles, in our schools of learning, in our halls of legislation. 
Here and now we crucify afresh the Lord of glory, put him to an open 
shame, and trample the Son of God beneath our feet (Heb. 62 65 10% 
29). Whatever class of persons the writer to the Hebrews in the pas- 
sage to which we have just referred may have had in mind matters noth- 
ing to the purpose we have in view, namely, to make vivid the fact that 
while the rejection and crucifixion of Christ in his body is not possible 
for us, the sin of Calvary may be, and certainly is, committed in human 
souls. Not in his flesh do we repeat the scenes of Pilate’s hall, the 
crown of thorns, the purple robe, the mocking reed, the reviling and 
the spitting, not in the flesh do we nail him to the cruel wood and 
pierce his body with the vengeful spear. Not thus do we reject and 
crucify the Lord of Glory ; not in the flesh, but oh, more malignant 
sin, in his Spirit do we repeat the most dreadful tragedy of time. Who- 
ever when Christ’s claim comes home to him does not at once submit, 
unconditionally and ‘‘ without any known reserve,’’ to his will as Sav- 
iour and Lord, makes his own by indorsement the crime of Calvary 
(Luke 11 : 47-51). It does not change the nature of our sin whether 
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we carelessly neglect or contemptuously spurn his demand for our alle- 
giance, whether we of set purpose turn away from him or, deafened by 
the clamorous voices of business, of pleasure, of ambition, refuse to 
hear his voice appealing to us, now in accents of command, and now 
of tender entreaty. In our day and in Christendom, where Christ is 
in multitudinous ways pressed upon our attention, it is not possible that 
any, however he may flatter himself that such is his position, can hold a 
neutral attitude toward him. The Master himself declares in emphatic 
terms that no man can hold that relation: ‘‘ He that is not with me,’’ 
he says, ‘‘is against me’’ (Matt. 12 : 30). Indecision in such a case 
is disloyalty. 

Does one say that it cannot be that it is in the heart of any in our 
day to be guilty of such cruelty as were those who hounded the Son of 
Man and the Son of God to death? Such a thought only shows how 
far removed we are in our apprehension of the real nature of our 
Saviour’s sufferings. Those who so conceive the case are so much im- 
pressed by his bodily tortures that they overlook the very center and 
core of his great sacrifice. The bodily sufferings of the Lamb of God 
were only the mere outward symbol of his sacrificial woe. In them- 
selves considered they were slight in comparison with the atoning agony 
of his spirit, continued during all his earthly life, which culminated in 
the cross, and which drew from the pallid lips of earth’s supreme 
Sufferer that cry of unutterable anguish whose depth of meaning mor- 
tals may vainly seek to fathom, ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?”’ 


Deserted ! God could separate from his own essence rather ; 

And Adam’s sins Aave swept between the righteous Son and Father, 
Yea, once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry his universe hath shaken— 

It went up single, echoless, ‘‘ My God, I am forsaken !’?} 


Shall we then be moved to empty, sentimental pity by the spectacle 
of bodily pain, not greater than many a hero and martyr has endured 
in the flames and on the rack, while we remain as pitiless as adamant 
to the sufferings of Christ which are still lacking to complete his work 
of rescuing lost men? (Col. 1 : 24; Eph. 4: 30.) Will any say that 
had he lived when the cross stood with its bleeding burden upon Cal- 
vary he would not have been of the number of those who passed by 
wagging their heads in contemptuous disregard of its holy Victim, while 
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he is insensible to the fact that he is now actually inflicting upon the 
Saviour’s sensitive Spirit the grief of his indifference or contempt? (2 
Cor..5 1: 20; 6 21.) 

Not less sensitive, let us be assured, is the 
ascended and ever-living Christ to the relations of | Ohrist and the 
men to himself than when he trod the earth incar- Moral Attitude 
nate, and not less is he really present among them of Men 
to accept their fealty, or to be wounded by their 
rejection. In our ordinary course of thinking we remove the Master 
too far from our daily life and the haunts of men. We think of him 
as an abstraction, as a principle, rather than a person acutely alive to 
our treatment of him, to our love and obedience, or our lukewarm- 
ness, possibly our contempt, hate, and willful disobedience. Professor 
Godet speaks reverently when, calling attention to this quality of the 
nature of God as responsive to the moral attitude of his creatures to 
himself, he says : 


Love of good and hatred of evil form the invariable law of his being, and 
from this it results that each instant infinite changes take place in the mind of God 
in accordance with the moral condition of his creatures. We must not represent to 
ourselves the divine immutability as though it were like that of a stone; it is com- 
parable rather to that of a column of mercury which, in constant obedience to the 
same physical law, rises or falls in the tube in perfect accord with each change in 
the atmosphere, As a friend once said to me, God is, of all beings, the most deli- 
cately and infinitely sensitive. From afar he sees and rejoices over the first move- 
ment of a heart that turns toward good ; and equally does he perceive and is grieved 
by the faintest drawing of the soul toward evil. 


If to any this responsiveness of Christ even now to our spiritual 
attitude toward him seems incredible, let the experience of Paul on his 
persecuting mission to Damascus attest it beyond dispute. When smit- 
ten to the earth by the splendor of a light that dimmed the midday 
glory of an Eastern sun, did he not hear a voice from heaven saying 
unto him, ‘‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?’’ And in answer to 
Saul’s question thereupon, ‘‘ Who art thou, Lord?’’ did not the reply 
come, ‘‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest’’ ? (Acts 22 : 6-8.) Again, 
did not Stephen when the malice of his foes was raging to his death, 
being full of the Holy Ghost, look steadfastly into heaven and see Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God? (Acts 7 : 54-57.) Once again, 
has not He who cannot mislead the faith of his disciples told us that 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth ? (Luke 15 : 7.) 
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Surely the invisible world, so near and yet so far to our dull apprehen- 
sion, is immediately antiphonal to the movements of this. God in 
Christ is not far from every one of us. It is our great loss that we do 
not vividly realize his presence, and accept the communion which he 
urges upon us. We are instructed by students of physical science that 
the material universe is so delicately poised that the whole responds to 
the movement of a single atom ; that a word spoken, a thought con- 
ceived, a desire cherished affecting the physical organism through which 
the soul acts penetrates to the outermost bounds of creation. If this 
be true of the material world, how much more obviously true of the 
universe of spiritual beings of whose life God is the supporting Life, 
ever present and ever active. A good deed, a bad deed, thrills through 
the whole of spiritual being, finds its response of sympathy or repulsion 
in all who share the common life of the whole. It was not altogether a 
poetic fancy when Milton conceived the first transgression as affecting 
not the soul of the sinner alone, but 


Earth felt the wound; and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost. 


It is upon the community, though not identity, of life in the uni- 
verse that the possibility and ‘‘ hope that the creation itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God”’ rest (Rom. 8 : 19-21). Whittier puts 
into song a sober verity of the Christian revelation when he writes : 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 

And faith has yet its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


It is in the light of the truth of the divine sensitiveness to the moral 
attitude of men toward Christ that we perceive how certain it is that the 
guilt of those who have enjoyed the light of these last times is accounted 
by God, and is in itself immeasurably greater than that even of those who 
were immediately concerned in the crucifixion of the Lord of glory. 
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Let us not forget that the self-deceived leaders 
of Israel had obscured to themselves and to the Those Concerned 
people the spiritual nature of the Messianic king- in the Crucifixion 
dom, so that they were eagerly looking for a tem- and We 
poral king, and his triumph over their national foes. 
Jesus of Nazareth coming in humility to found a spiritual empire over 
the hearts of men was a bitter disappointment of their most cherished 
hopes. Instead of exalting them among the peoples of the earth, he 
came, in their view, to abase them in the sight of their enemies, to 
give them over to the power of their bitterest foes, so that the Romans 
would come and take away both their place and nation (John 11 : 47, 
48). This misconception of Christ’s mission is not urged as an excuse 
for the spiritual blindness of Israel; had they been in spiritual sym- 
pathy with God all would have seen, as many did see, in our Lord the 
fulfillment of the ancient prophecies of their sacred books. But what 
‘we do urge is that the Jews had a more plausible reason for unbelief 
than we who pass our probation in these later days. They acted in 
ignorance through unbelief, for had they known who Jesus really was 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory (1 Cor. 2: 8). And 
yet again this ignorance having its root in moral alienation of heart 
from God was no cloak for their sins (John 15 : 22). Their moral 
peril and guilt were in fact greater than that of the inhabitants of those 
ancient cities whose overthrow was the inevitable fruit of their iniquity. 
In a matter where human reasonings are vain, we have only to give 
earnest heed to the Judge of men who alone can estimate guilt in its 
just desert. What said the faithful and true Witness, even before the 
rejection of his countrymen had passed to its last murderous expression 
in the cross? How reads the record? ‘‘ Then began he to upbraid 
the cities wherein his mighty works were done, because they repented 
not. Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if 
the mighty works had been done in Tyre and Sidon which were done in 
you, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. How- 
beit I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in 
the day of judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou 
be exalted unto heaven? thou shalt go down unto Hades: for if the 
mighty works had been done in Sodom which were done in thee, it 
would have remained until this day. Howbeit I say unto you, that it 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, 
than for thee’’ (Matt. 11 : 20-24). 
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Has language with implications so terrible to those to whom it was 
originally spoken no significance to us? Or has the subtle unbelief 
of our time brought us to look upon these words as savoring of 
Oriental exaggeration? Who, receiving by faith in its full force this 
startling language, can overstate our moral peril who pass our probation 
under the blaze of immeasurably clearer light than they enjoyed upon 
whose ears fell maledictions so heavily freighted with doom? In the 
historical records of the New Testament Jesus Christ passes before us 
in all the matchless purity and beneficence of his earthly life. The 
genius of the painter, awakened and inspired by this vision to its 
loftiest creations, has made the Redeemer of men live and move 
among us. Do we not see the portents which accompanied his 
death, the quivering earth, the darkened sun, the open and deserted 
tomb, and our risen Lord? Do we not listen to the testimony of those 
who veritably saw him in his body after his resurrection, who conversed 
with him face to face, who’saw him ascend into the open heaven ? 
Have we not seen the transformation of Saul the persecutor, into Paul 
the builder of the faith which he unce destroyed? Have we not wit- 
nessed the miracle of Pentecost? Can we not follow the career of the 
apostles after their baptism in the Holy Spirit, behold the marvels that 
attended their preaching of the good news ; and more convincing than 
all, because confirming it beyond dispute, have we not the radiant his- 
tory of the regenerate church through the Christian ages, revealing the 
transforming energy of the living Christ over the hearts and lives of 
men? How, then, can we escape the conclusion that if the Gentiles 
living before the advent were without excuse in their ignorance of God 
(Rom. 1 : 20); if the Jews, favored with the revelation in the Old 
Testament, anticipating the clearer revelation of the New, were by the 
Judge himself declared to be more guilty than the Gentiles, what must 
be the degree of the guilt of those who pass their moral test in these 
last times, and still persist in unbelief? Are we not compelled to assert 
that we have here and now the worst manifestation of sin of all the ages? 

In affirming that the sin of those who reject 

“Honest Doubt” Christ as made known to us is sin in the uttermost 
extremity of wickedness, we do not speak of those 

who, if any such there be, from purely intellectual misapprehension do 
not accept him in all his offices, in the completeness of his revelation of 
God. We intend only those who from a deep, although by themselves 
possibly unsuspected, antipathy to holiness, from a determined unwilling- 
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ness to make the total renunciation of self demanded by the gospel, 
turn away from him. It is not within human sagacity to say without 
possibility of error who these persons may be. We cannot single them 
out. Wecan only declare the principles of judgment, the application of 
which by Him who cannot err will show them to be the most guilty sin- 
ners of the race. We do not forget the perplexity into which an honest 
inquirer after the truth may be thrown by reason of the imperfect transla- 
tion of Christian truth into life by those who profess the Christian faith, 
and the discordant voices of those who claim to be teachers of its verities. 
We recognize a truth in the sentiment of Tennyson when he sings : 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


Ah, yes! But who can infallibly say just in what cases the doubt 
is honest? A young man once exclaimed to his father, a veteran of 
years in the Holy War, ‘‘I cannot accept the truth, so called, of Chris- 
tianity. I can see how others of a certain cast of mind can; but to 
me, intellectually constituted as I am, it is out of the question.”’ He 
thought he was sincere, but he afterward discovered that intellectual 
pride, ‘‘like a mounting devil in the heart,’’ made him insensible to 
evidence which to the lowly soul is as conclusive as midday is to the 
existence of the sun (Matt. 11:25, 26). The truth in the poet’s sen- 
timent is perilous stuff for one to take to ease the pangs of a conscience 
awakened to a sense of sin. In our judgment of others we may wisely 
cherish it, but in our judgment of ourselves it is likely to be a damning 
falsehood. It cannot be too earnestly insisted upon that essential 
doubt, that is, doubt which adequate light would not dissipate, with 
reference to the way of life always has its root in the evil of the human 
heart. Do we question this verdict? Listen. ‘‘ Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice,’’ said Jesus (John 18 : 37); and again, 
‘«My sheep hear my voice, and I know them and they follow me” 
(John 10 : 27). And what is it to be an honest man? It is to be 
‘of the truth,’’ and such a one will by virtue of his moral state in- 
evitably detect and listen to the note of saving truth in our Lord’s 
teaching. It is a moral impossibility that a man honest in this sense 
can be lost : he is, in fact, a saved man because he is ‘‘ of the truth.’”’ 
He may follow the Master through devious paths, and at times with 
halting steps, seeming to have lost his way ; but the accents of the 
Sovereign of honest hearts will surely allure him on till at last he will 
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find rest in him for whom all souls were made. Giving heed as we 
must to all that can be truthfully urged on the ground of ‘‘ honest 
doubt’’ as an excuse for the rejection of Christ’s claim, fidelity to 
Christ, and compassion for men, require us to reiterate our insistence 
that the sin of him who, in spite of all the means which in Christendom 
the Spirit uses to save men, persists in rejection af heart of Jesus, 
whatever his outward relations may be, is guilty in degree beyond 
the possibility of guilt of those who lived before the advent and 
those who crucified the Lord. For he rejects not a despised and 
outcast Jew, crucified as a companion of malefactors, but one whom 
the searchlight of twenty centuries reveals in all the moral splendor 
of his matchless life and character. 
In Christendom, then, not only does virtue 
Both Eviland achieve its greatest victory in the transformation of 
Good Supremely character after the divine archetype, but sin reveals 
Exhibited in itself in its most intense, virulent, and deceitful 
Ohristendom manifestation, exceeding, in some instances, the re- 
deeming grace of God. Our Lord looking down 
the coming ages with unerring prophetic vision saw the development of 
the two radically antagonistic principles, good and evil, incarnated in 
persons moved by them, warring in inextricable, and often in indistin- 
guishable, confusion side by side, ‘‘ Let doth,’’ he said, ‘‘ grow together 
till the harvest ’’ “? 30); let virtue more and more unfold its 
divine beauty ; let sin mor€"and more as it will, even though often in 
the guise of an angel of light, reveal its power to deceive and destroy. 
We interpret the Saviour’s words which we have cited as giving to us 
the only key to the mystery, and as making known the central principle 
of the philosophy of human history. It appears to be in the divine 
plan that in and through this unfolding of the inherent possibilities of 
both righteousness and unrighteousness, revealing the destructive power 
of the latter and the beneficent power of the former, the universe of 
moral beings shall be educated into a just knowledge of both, inspired 
with hatred and dread of the evil, and with love of and desire for the 
good. However this may be, we find that it is in Christendom, and 
particularly in the last century of our era, that sin has disclosed its 
deceitful and soul-destroying malignity as never before. It has already 
appeared that the tragedy of the cross is unconsciously repeated in our 
own time and among us with a guilt surpassing that of those whose 
hands were imbrued in the Saviour’s blood. 
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An explanation of the growth of sin in the 
strength of its dominion over men is found in its Intensity of Moral 
tendency to hide itself from a recognition of its Light and the 
real character just in proportion as righteousness Tendency of Sin 
becomes more manifest and regnant in human to Deceive 
society. We mean to say that the progress of the 
kingdom of God among men compels evil to change its guise, to con- 
ceal itself under new masks so that, its essential nature not being easily 
detected, it may with less resistance do its deadly work. The writer to 
the Hebrews, instructed in this truth, seeking to guard those to whom 
his letter was addressed against apostasy, warns them to be watchful 
lest they should become misled through the deceitfulness of sin harden- 
ing their hearts (Heb. 3 : 13). They were exposed to the peril of 
repeating in their own person the sin of Eden, departing from the liv- 
ing God through the seductive and malignant power of unbelief render- 
ing them insensible to their danger. Like an insidious disease it would, 
because unsuspected, the more surely issue in death. It was precisely 
in their insensibility that their danger lay. Herein is disclosed the 
secret of the resisting energy of the foes of Christ ; they may not be 
known to others, and not infrequently to themselves, as such. The 
genius of the painter is misled by the event disclosing the real character 
of Judas when he represents him as a man of sinister aspect, bearing 
in his countenance the dark prophecy of his betrayal of the Master. 
Certainly Judas would not have been chosen as the trusted treasurer of 
the little band of disciples if in outward appearance he had not seemed 
to be worthy of the confidence reposed in him. Men do not entrust 
their money to suspected custodians ; they select for such a service 
men above suspicion. It is conclusive evidence that the character of 
Judas was not understood by his associates, that even at the table when 
the Master disclosed the coming betrayal all eyes did not instinctively 
rest on the betrayer, but on the contrary every one in self-scrutiny, as 
if terror stricken by the possibility, cried out, ‘‘Is it I, Lord?’’ Once 
more, was not Judas then ‘‘ occupying the place at table next to Christ, 
in this case necessarily at his left, or the post of chief honor?’’ Fe leds 
doubtful, moreover, if he himself was conscious of the evil which like a 
serpent lay coiled up in his heart, of the seeds of his awful sin of which 
he became guilty. The remorse which like a vengeful Nemesis pur- 
sued him to death after his offense seems to indicate that he was insen- 
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sible to his own real character until the tragic revelation of it drove 
him to suicide. He was rather as 


A goodly apple rotten at the heart ; 
Oh, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 


We miss therefore, it is clear, the teaching of Judas’ relation to his 
fellow-disciples if we fail to see in it an object-lesson vividly setting 
before us the power of sin to seduce both its victims and the world. 
The most virulent and most to be dreaded form of hypocrisy is not in 
the purposed act, but declares itself when a man is living under a mask 
even to himself, ‘‘deceiving and being deceived’’ (2 Tim. 3 : 13). 
‘* Deceit is never without self-deceit.’’ 
The position taken in the foregoing section is 
Section 58 confirmed beyond successful dispute by the teaching 
The Death of of our Lord himself in John 16 : 7-15. The mis- 
Ohrist and Mis- sion of the Comforter, while it makes clearer the 
sion of the way of man’s moral renewal, also for that very 
Comforter reason increases the peril and enhances the guilt of 
those who resist him. Let us examine the Saviour’s 
words and consider the circumstances under which they were uttered. 
He was on the eve of the close of his earthly mission, and about to 
ascend up where he was before through the inevitable pathway of the 
cross and the tomb. His disciples were filled with dismay, for it 
seemed that the sun of their hope for themselves and for Israel was 
about to set in blood and night. But he, contemplating the far greater 
work through the Spirit which lay before him after his ascension and his 
session at the right hand of the Father, uttered the memorable words 
following: ‘‘ Nevertheless I tell you the truth ; it is expedient for you 
that I go away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you. And he, when he is come, will convict the world in respect of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment: of sin, because they be- 
lieve not on me ; of righteousness, because I go to the Father, and ye 
see me no more ; of judgment, because the prince of this world hath 
been judged.’’ Here our Lord instructs his disciples that after his de- 
parture from this world he would send them another Helper, Advocate, 
Comforter, the Spirit, to take his place, and to continue the work of 
redemption. In this pregnant language we have in germ what is un- 
folded for our study in the Acts of the Apostles, and successively 
through the centuries in the history of the regenerate church and the 
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unbelieving world. We have here declared one of those far-reaching 
visions which, under the teaching of the Spirit, from time to time 
flashed into the consciousness of the theanthropic Man, thus disclose 
to us their meaning as the panorama of events from century to century 
slowly unfolds to human sight. Here is announced the inauguration of 
a new dispensation of redeeming grace, more glorious than any pre- 
ceding dispensation. ‘The Spirit had indeed been in the world prose- 
cuting his saving work before the advent of Christ, but until the full- 
ness of time the earthly mission of our Lord was still to come, and not 
until that transcendent life had been lived and the supreme sacrifice 
had been made could the Spirit use that life and death as instruments 
for effecting his crowning service to man. After the ascension, how- 
ever, the Comforter was sent on his new and more glorious and final 
mission. Before Pentecost the Spirit had been comparatively hidden 
from the knowledge of men. He now came forth with a weapon of 
more celestial temper to achieve his supreme and closing triumphs over 
the hearts and lives of men. 

Turning to a particular examination of the Sav- 
iour’s language let us carefully inquire into its mean- Sub-Section 58a 
ing as here used. The key words are World, Convict, Meaning of 
Sin, Righteousness, Judgment. the Key Words 

By the world we are to understand in the first 
instance the world of humanity conceived as standing before the bar of 
God charged with the violation in its entirety of the moral law under 
which man was created. All men are thus guilty on the principle that 
he that offends in a part violates the whole, since he disregards the 
authority behind the law by a single transgression as really, though not 
so flagrantly, as if every requirement were broken. ‘‘ For whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet stumble in one point, has become 
guilty of all’? (James 2: 8-11). So tested, the whole world of mankind 
stands condemned before the bar of the human conscience, which is an 
echo of the verdict of the bar of God. 

What now is the meaning of convict? This is the translation of the 
Greek preferred by the revisers, and may be accepted as expressing 
more accurately the thought of the original than that given in the 
commonly received version. The precise significance of it will appear 
if we illustrate the case from the procedure of our criminal courts. As 
used in them it implies that the charge against the accused is proved by 


the evidence submitted to the court—he is convicted. But of these, 
oO 
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convicts it is necessary to observe that there are in our criminal courts 
those who plead guz/ty and those who plead not guilty. It matters 
not, however, in legal procedure that the prisoner at the bar puts in 
the plea of not guilty if the evidence submitted to the court is con- 
clusive against him; he is convicted all the same. So in the court - 
of heaven whose sessions are ceaselessly held on earth (John 9 : 39; 
Acts 13 : 46) in anticipation of and in preparation for the final assize, there 
are those who from the heart confess their sins, and there are those who 
have no sense of guilt ; but these latter stand convicted nevertheless. 
In this sense we interpret the declaration of Christ that the Spirit having 
come would convict the world of sin. 

Convict the world of sia? What does he mean by sin? There 
certainly existed no need of the special work of the Spirit to make men 
admit the moral disorder of our nature. A man is not more certainly 
conscious of personal existence than he is that he falls below even his 
own standard of righteousness. But this consciousness is a far different 
experience than that which was in the mind of Christ when he uttered 
the language which we are considering. This becomes obvious when 
we give heed to his word: ‘‘When he,’’ the Spirit, ‘‘has come he 
will convince the world of sin decause they believe not on me.’’ In this 
language our Lord reveals his divine insight into the problem of the 
moral renewal of men by directing attention to the primal and fontal 
sin of allsins. By unbelief as we have seen, man fell; by faith alone 
can he be restored. Virtue can neither be originated nor maintained 
by man’s independent moral action. It must flow from its sole fountain 
in God, and is an effect of the morally unresisted working of God in 
men to will and to work for his good pleasure. Now faith in God holds 
the relation to his inworking which, to use a familiar illustration, the 
trolley holds to the electric current—it brings the motor of the car into 
connection with the power which drives it. A car may be perfectly 
constructed but it has no force in itself to propel it. It may indeed be 
painfully pushed along by the hand of man, or dragged slowly forward 
by horses, but the swift and mighty energy of electricity is wanting the 
moment the connection with the conducting wires is broken. So is it 
with man separated from God by unbelief. Though he is constitu- 
tionally fitted to admit by choice the working of God in him, and may 
by pure force of will make some movement along the path marked out 
for him by his constitutional appetences, nevertheless his moral action 
in such case is destitute of that element of glad consent which is essen- 
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tial to the conduct of a filial child of God living in union and constant 
communion with his Father. 

But a question still remains unanswered: Why does our Lord say 
‘fof sin because they believe not on me’’ ? Why does he insist, we 
ask, that faith shall rest in him as its object? Simply, we reply, be- 
cause he is the incarnate God, revealing more clearly than ever before 
what God ethically is and what his moral attitude is toward sinners. 
He is God personally revealed to men. To refuse to believe in him is, 
therefore, to refuse to believe in God ; and so unbelief, cutting a man 
off from moral union with God renders it impossible that he shall attain 
the moral end for which God made him, an end utterly beyond his 
reach so long as he is destitute of faith in God. The demand for faith in 
himself which the Saviour makes is then not arbitrarily made. Nothing 
but faith can suffice to bring the sinner into moral harmony with God ; 
it is not one virtue among many, but rather that prime virtue which is 
to a holy character what the root is to the tree and its fruit, what the 
seed of spring-time is to the harvests of summer, what breathing is to 
life, an evidence of it and essential to it. ‘‘ Without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God’’ (Heb. 11 : 6). 

The second office of the Spirit to which the 
Saviour directs our thought is declared in the words, The Conviction of 
he, the Spirit, ‘‘ will convict the world of righteous- the World and God 
ness, because I go to the Father and ye see me no in Christ 
more.’’ What is the meaning of the last clause 
here? This for one thing: Jesus had claimed to be on earth as sent 
by the Father to fulfill a special mission to sinful men, to show to them 
what God’s moral attitude toward them is. Was his claim justified ? 
Yes, it was proved to be true by his resurrection, by his ascension, by 
his return to the Father from whom he came. As Paul puts it, he 
‘‘was declared to be the Son of God with power according to the spirit 
of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead’’ (Romans 1 : 4). 

‘‘In order to bring home to conscience and heart the sin of not 
believing in him and obeying him, his moral perfection, his sinless 
character as the Son of God, must be clearly established’’ (Hovey), 
and was put beyond all rational doubt by the supreme attestation of it 
by his triumph over death, and his subsequent presence on earth in 
and by the mission of the Comforter. No longer visible to mortal 
eye, but yet ever living, exalted as a Prince and Saviour to give gifts 
unto men (Acts 2 : 33; 5 : 31; Eph. 4 : 8-12), he still carries for 
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ward his redemptive work to its consummation by his Spirit. Surely 
in view of this evidence the world stands convicted of guilt in its con- 
tinued rejection of him. 

But the Saviour’s language has still a meaning not yet disclosed. It 
is this. He, the Spirit, convicts the world of sin by setting up a stand- 
ard of holiness entirely foreign to and above the conception of sinful 
man. He teaches us to find in the character and life of Christ a reve- 
lation of the holiness of God in his attitude toward sinful men. Holi- 
ness as so conceived is no pale abstraction, no mere solitary attribute 
of self-asserting purity, but incarnate in the crucified Jesus of Nazareth, 
it appears as a living thing flaming at the heart of infinite Love, a holy 
love so ardent and so exacting that it vindicated itself in the agony of 
the cross in its passion to reach men that it might save them in all the 
possibilities of manhood, in body and in soul, as individuals and in so- 
ciety, not for time only, but for eternity. Incarnate holy love was not 
in the world, as men generally conceive themselves to be, for what he 
could get out of it, but for what he could put into it (Acts 20 : 35); 
to manifest his sovereignty not by self-exaltation, but by humbling him- 
self even to the most menial service (John 13 : 14), himself the servant 
of all, ministering, rather than being ministered unto (Matt. 20 : 28) ; 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separated from sinners—separated not in 
personal isolation from them, but precisely the contrary, identifying 
himself with them as their friend, and yet separated always by an in- 
finite moral distance from their aims and methods and spirit of life, while 
rejoicing in their joys as at the marriage feast (John 2 : 1-11), and 
weeping in sympathy with their sorrows as at the grave in Bethany 
(John 11 : 35); rebuking with the scathing lightnings of his indignation 
all forms of iniquity (John 2 : 13-17), and with the utmost tenderness 
encouraging the penitent (John 5 : 14), always and everywhere intent 
not on pleasing himself, but on fulfilling his high mission to enlighten 
the moral darkness of the world and to save it from its corruption. 

But how shall any words adequately set forth the perfect balance, 
the resplendent moral beauty of the character of the only Son of Man 
who has ever realized God’s ideal of what man ought to be as living in 
a world of sin and yet living above it? Is he, then, the law of God for 
us? Is this the kind of holiness required of us? Required of us not 
by arbitrary, external commandment, but by the deep necessity of our 
own moral being? Are we summoned to be nothing less than to be 
imitators of God as dear children, exhibiting in character and life the 
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family likeness? Is this, then, the ideal of obedience to which we are 
held—a glad, spontaneous, practical consent to the will of the Father ; 
not the unwilling service of a slave, cowering in fear, scourged to his 
task, but the free, joyous service of a trustful and loving child? (Matt. 
5:16; John 8: 31-36; Rom. 8:15; 6:17.) It is certain that 
when the Holy Spirit brings the soul to a conviction that such is the 
standard of righteousness by which it is now judged, and will be judged 
at the last day ; when this conception of a character so pure, so un- 
selfish, so lofty, so utterly above and beyond the ideals of virtue pre- 
vailing in society, baffling the utmost reach of human endeavor, is 
accepted by faith as the true one, and the only true one, it enters the 
soul like a flame, scorching, shriveling, burning up utterly the gauzy de- 
lusions of personal righteousness in which the sinner had arrayed himself. 
It is then that he cries out, with Paul, in the agonizing consciousness 
of the dread captivity in which sin holds him, ‘‘O wretched man that I 
am ! who shall deliver me out of the body of this death ?’’ (Rom. 7 : 24.) 
Here we listen to the wail of one ‘‘ panting and almost fainting because 
he does not behold a present help sufficient to accomplish his rescue from 
sin,’’ + as he now knows it in its corruption and deadly grasp upon him. 
But we cannot stop here. Our insight into the 
quality of the conviction of sin wrought by the Holy The Conviction of 
Spirit by the exhibition of the righteousness of the Sinner Accom- 
Christ will be partial, and so far false, unless we panied by Pardon 
hasten to add that the peculiar characteristic pain and Moral Power 
of it is only an evidence of dawning faith in God ; 
and hence, since it is the ethically unitary bond to him, the beginning 
of spiritual life. It is with the soul as with the body when the body has 
been chilled at the vitals by cold. It becomes increasingly insensible 
to the approach of death. But if now the circulation of the blood has 
by any means been partially restored intense pain is suffered, and so is 
an evidence that the death-tending chill has been arrested. Life resists 
death. So the sorrow of repentance is a witness to spiritual life return- 
ing ; it is a sorrow unto salvation (2 Cor. 7: 10). Accordingly the 
cry of the apostle suggestive of despair is immediately followed by 
an exclamation of grateful joy: ‘‘I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’’ As he looks to himself he is hopeless ; as he looks to 
Christ exultant anticipation of deliverance springs up. All his hope 
is centered in Christ. 
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With the conviction of righteousness, and the consequent conviction 
of sin, always comes the acceptance of pardon and power ; the one, 
pardon, resting as its sole ground on the work of Christ for us in his 
atoning sacrifice ; and the other, power, affording an evidence of his 
purifying work in us—inseparable parts of one experience. Without 
pardon there can be no peace to the sinner ; for although sin has re- 
ceived its death-blow in penitence, its death-struggles to maintain its 
ascendancy are daily, hourly, momentarily, partially successful ; and 
even if it were not so, the memory of past guilt must forever haunt the 
soul as an avenging Nemesis. But pardon must rest on a reason in 
God, ona satisfaction to justice wrought, not by the sinner, since that is 
clearly impossible, but in God and by God. This satisfaction to justice 
is as necessary to satisfy the ineradicable instinct of righteousness in 
man, bearing in his moral nature the image of God, as it is to satisfy 
the nature of God. Pardon resting on mere will, without an adequate 
reason, could give no assurance of reality, no solid ground of peace. 

But on the other hand pardon without power to overcome sin, dis- 
position united to spiritual energy to progressively eradicate it, would 
be but a mockery of its victim. Pardon of sin, indeed, draws all its 
significance from the power to overcome it which accompanies forgive- 
ness. When our Lord said to the paralytic, ‘‘Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,’’ he said also, ‘‘Arise, take up thy bed and go unto thine house’’ 
(Matt. 9 : 2-7), a miracle which is a parable in action illustrative of the 
truth that the healing of sin goes always with the pardon of it. In fact, 
faith and repentance through and in which pardon is received, imply in 
their very nature hunger and thirst after righteousness, are ethically 
impossible without it, assuring us that the exultant cry of Paul, ‘‘I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord,’’ was uttered in view of the 
double blessing of pardon and power; pardon inseparable from the 
hope of final and complete victory over the evil of his nature. Accord- 
ingly in the midst of the difficult path of the upward way, fighting the 
good fight of faith (1 Tim. 6 : 12), he is inspired by the unshaken 
conviction uttered in the shout of a conqueror, ‘‘I can do all things in 
him who strengtheneth me’’ (Phil. 4 : 13). The veil of unbelief 
having been taken away he beholds in the mirror of truth the glory of 
the Lord, and beholding it with determined purpose to translate it into 
his own life he is changed, not primarily by his own effort and yet as 
certainly not without it, into the same image from glory to glory even 
as from the Lord the Spirit who energizes him. ‘This, then, is the con- 
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viction of righteousness, and the inevitably consequent conviction of sin 
viewed in itself and all that is involved and implied in it, which is 
wrought through faith in Christ by the Holy Spirit. 

But there are those who resist the special work of the Spirit and do 
not believe. These persons nevertheless are in the wordd, of whom the 
Saviour declared, in the passage we are considering, that the Spirit 
should convince them also of righteousness. In what sense is his dec- 
laration true of them? Is it true in any sense? Yes, in this sense we 
reply, that throughout all the Christian centuries there has been a 
growing conviction in the world at large that human virtue has never 
reached so high a manifestation as in the character of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The admission of Ernest Renan, who was not a believer in Christ in 
the evangelical sense, may be accepted as the common judgment of 
that class in the world who do not by faith accept Jesus as Saviour and 
Lord. Renan in the introduction of his ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ writes, ‘‘ Jesus 
cannot, therefore, belong exclusively to those who call themselves his 
disciples. He is the common honor of all who bear the human heart. 
His glory consists not in being banished from history—we render him a 
truer worship by showing that all history is incomprehensible without 
him.’’ It is unnecessary to multiply admissions of the supreme moral 
excellence of our Lord which are found in the literature of all na- 
tions. ‘‘Never man spake like this man,’’ was the exclamation of 
those who hung with amazement upon Jesus’ lips when he moved in 
bodily form among men ; never man lived like this man, is the universal 
verdict of mankind. Is not, then, the whole world convicted in a very 
real sense of righteousness, even though there are two classes as before, 
those who believe in him to righteousness and those who refuse to 
accept him as Saviour and Lord? 

We are thus brought to the last clause of the 
Saviour’s description of the Spirit’s work. When The Conviction of 
he, the Spirit, is come, this is the Saviour’s teach- Judgment by the 
ing, he shall convince the world of judgment, because Revelation of 
the prince of this world is judged. The judgment, God in Christ 
as we have already seen, which the world of sinners 
pronounced upon Jesus in the cross was that he was worthy of death. 
The cross is an object-lesson, showing what the spirit of the world when 
brought to its final manifestation would do with the Holy One of God. 
«Sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death’’ (James 1 : 15). 
‘‘The wages of sin is death’’ (Rom. 6: 23). Sin is the seed of death ; 
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death is its inevitable outcome. Whatever men may think, however 
they may deceive themselves, a determined heart of unbelief (Heb. 
3: 12) finds its natural issue in the death of Christ. When we see 
the Sinless One on the cross we say that is what sin did! We rightly 
judge a tree by its natural fruit. The matured fruit of a determined re- 
fusal to believe in God has its one adequate, final expression set before 
us in the tragedy of Calvary. 

But the judgment of the unbelieving world upon Christ that he was 
worthy of death was as to the inner moral meaning of it a judgment 
passed upon itself by the world as itself, and not Christ, deserving of 
death. That this is the true interpretation of the cross appears in the 
application of the principle enunciated by our Lord in the Sermon on 


the Mount, when he declared, ‘‘ With what judgment ye judge ye shall 
be judged’\(Matt. 7 : 1, 2))} In passing a moral judgment upon an- 
other we in so doing set up a given moral standard as the true one, 


and by its application to another we necessarily measure ourselves, we 
acquit or condemn ourselves, as the case may be. We show in this 
manner what kind of a moral foot-rule we use, that is to say, what we 
ourselves morally are, true or false. If I find myself in antipathy to 
another because of his righteousness, I am myself therein condemned 
of unrighteousness, as at enmity with a righteous man because he is a 
righteous man—an enmity which will become increasingly evident in 
proportion as the ruling principle in each ripens and declares itself, 
‘‘because the carnal (unbelieving) mind is enmity against God ; for it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can it be’? (Rom. 
8:7). The two poles of moral character are in their nature moral 
opposites, moral antagonists. This being the significance of the cross, 
if we look long enough at it with clear spiritual vision, the victim 
crucified upon it will disappear, and another victim will be manifested 
upon it as in the inner truth of things condemned, even the prince of 
this world, who in his judgment upon Christ then condemned himself 
in prophetic intimation of the final judgment which will come upon 
him and all in essential moral sympathy with him in the day of doom. 
The cross, the scene of the visible apparent triumph of the prince of 
this world, was in moral reality the invisible scene of his overthrow. It 
was this interpretation of his approaching sufferings which drew from the 
Saviour’s lips in anticipation of them the exultant exclamation, ‘‘ Now 
is the judgment of this world ; now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all men unto 
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me. But this he said signifying by what manner of death he should 
die’’ (John 12 : 31-33). So certain was he of his ultimate triumph 
through his cross over the prince of this world that he proclaimed his 
victory as even then present. Instrumentally in his cross of shame he 
conquered the great enemy of God and man. 

But we have here also to recognize two classes 
in the world convicted by the Holy Spirit of judg- Sub-Section 58b 
ment. The world, as we have seen, as character- The Believer and 
ized by the one primal, fontal sin of sins, unbelief the Divine Judg- 
in God, common to every member of the race ment 
without exception, save the Son of Man, stands 
convicted, judged. 

Of the unbelieving world, however, a part reunited morally to God 
by faith repent of the sin of unbelief, are brought to a new and higher 
conception of the righteousness of God, and in view of its lofty claim 
accept the judgment pronounced upon them as just. Born of God by 
yielding to the inworking of the Spirit they are no longer sons of dis- 
obedience (Eph. 2:2), but in their character as believers obedient 
children of their heavenly Father. Therefore, by reason of their changed 
moral attitude in faith, and on the ground of the eternal atonement in 
God, the judgment which they consent to as just is set aside as to its 
punitive force, and they have peace with God. ‘‘ There is, therefore, 
now no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus’’ (Rom. 8 : 1). 
Confessing their guilt, judging themselves beforehand, and accepting 
the provision of the gospel of pardon and power for the penitent, they 
escape the judgment of the world, both that which now is, and that 
which is to come. They have come out of the condemned world, and 
have separated themselves from it in the deepest springs of moral being 
and action. They are no longer in it as the moral sphere of their life, 
but rather in Christ who is their life (Col. 3:3); they are germinally 
Christ-like by virtue of the indwelling spirit of Christ, who will ultimately 
transform them completely into his own moral image. Said Jesus in 
his intercessory prayer for his disciples, and for those who should there- 
after believe on his name: ‘‘ They are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world’’ (John 17:14). This world, then, of which our Lord 
is speaking, it will be seen, does not remain a numerically fixed quan- 
tity. It is diminished just in proportion as men come out from it by 
faith ; and yet, it is necessary to remember, though faith enters the 
soul with the promise of ultimately completely rectifying the moral dis- 
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order of our nature, for the reason that it enters the soul only as the 
germ of virtue, the believer is not wholly separated from the evil of the 
world. By lack of knowledge of what righteousness demands, by the 
force of temptation, by the working of unsanctified impulses remaining 
in him, and by the beguiling and misleading influences of worldly 
association which he cannot escape as moving among men, his action is 
to a greater or less extent conformed to worldly standards. 

Nothing is more certain than that Christians live far below their 
own conception of what the Christ-life should be ; and it is moreover 
equally certain that the highest conception of the saintliest among them 
fails to reach the lofty ideal given to usin the perfect Man. In our 
present state we are not only morally unable to live as he lived, but 
even to conceive definitely and in detail the perfection to which he 
summons us. Defects are felt rather than clearly defined. <A vague, 
but painful sense of short-coming oppresses the believer (Rom. 8 : 23), 
just in proportion as he makes advances in holiness, as his spiritual 
vision becomes clearer under the revealing light of the Holy Spirit. 
Faults of character little imagined become suddenly disclosed in their 
hiding-places in the soul as the searchlight of the word kindled by the 
Spirit flashes into its depths. Accordingly Christian experience can 
only be expressed in the paradox, that the holier a man becomes in 
this world the greater sinner he seems to himself to be; perhaps we 
should say, the greater sinner he actually is. It is because of this in- 
sight into the depths of sin within him that Paul with no rhetorical ex- 
aggeration could characterize himself as less than the least of all saints 
(Eph. 3 : 8), the chief of sinners (1 Tim. 1:15, 16), and could write 
to the Philippians, conceiving himself as arunner ina race : ‘‘ Brethren, 
I count not myself yet to have apprehended ; but one thing I do, for- 
getting the things which are behind, and stretching forward to things 
which are before, I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the up- 
ward calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ 


Paul was conscious in himself of the utter insufficiency of man’s own righteous- 
ness, not merely of that to which the vital principle is yet wanting, that which pre- 
cedes regeneration and exists independently of Christianity ; but of that also which 
possesses already in faith the true element of sanctification, without having as yet 
brought this to complete development and realization. 


The Christian, then, is separated from the condemned world, not in 
that he does not sin, but in that he is not a sinner in the ruling prin- 
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ciple of his life. He is separated from the world in the supreme end 
which he seeks, namely, conformity to the image of Christ. To this he 
is predestinated (Rom. 8 : 29), and since complete attainment of this 
end is not possible while he is yet in the body, he looks forward to the 
life beyond the grave for the full fruition of his hope (Heb. 6: 19; Col. 
1:27). The reward which he expects is complete moral purity ; upon 
this alone is his future blessedness conditioned. Living now in all earthly 
relations this new life in Christ, which working in him now reveals itself 
as the light of the world and the salt of the earth, and so declares its 
preciousness, he cannot but hunger and thirst for the utmost possible 
exhibition of that life which can be made only when earthly and bodily 
limitations are removed. ‘This loftiest conceivable end moralizes with 
its supreme sanction his striving for the eternal recompense ; lifts it im- 
measurably above the vulgar reproach cast upon the Christian that he is 
seeking a guid pro guo, bartering something less valuable on earth for 
something more valuable in heaven—a reproach which would reduce 
Christian virtue to a thing of the market-place. Not so: Christian 
virtue is its own reward, but only because it carries in itself the assurance 
of its own complete triumph. When it ceases to be right to strive for a 
right end, then and then only can he be reproached as acting from 
merely utilitarian motives. Precisely in this reference to the future he 
resembles his divine Master who for the joy that was set before him en- 
dured the cross and despised the shame (Heb. 12 : 1-3). 
: Nevertheless, believers in Christ must not only admit, but urgently 
| insist, that whoever although bearing the name of Christ is seeking 
| future happiness of which holiness is not the vivifying center thinks 
of that which is inconceivable. So also whoever subjects himself to 
bathe nn or self-denial in any form, supposing that thereby he may 
propitiate an offended Deity sets at naught the atoning sacrifice of 
God in Christ. In either case such a person is ignorant of the 
unworldliness which characterizes the Christian. We must carefully 
distinguish here again between things which radically differ. The 
Christian convicted in his own experience of a present judgment, 
lives evermore with the final judgment in view, when the separation, 
which now germinally exists between the holy and the unholy, but 
which in the present life is greatly obscured, will be openly declared 
and each class will go to its own place (Matt. 25 : 31-46). His 
unworldliness is, we repeat, of an essentially different moral quality 
from that of those who conceive of heaven as a place of happiness the 
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heart of which is not moral purity. He denies the present only for 
the sake of that which is even now his best possession, namely, a life 
which carries in itself the promise and potency of a perfected man- 
hood in the image of Jesus Christ; not his own simply, but of all the 
children of God. 


This denial of a life, which though real, is opposed to my inward better nature, 
and consequently diseased and monstrous, for the sake of a better, healthy, and no 
less real life, manifesting itself as such, does not involve any contradiction ; inas- 
much as the self-denial with regard to the one life obtains its complement in the 
self-affirmation with regard to the other, in the one and the same living subject. . . 
Although she (Christianity) directs man to the other side of the grave, this is not 
to be understood as_if she bade him turn_away to something that is not present, to 
something merely future, but rather as implying that inward moral life e which i is con- 
tinually present, will alone abide, when the cloud of our present temporal life, ‘which 
is now “concealing. it and preventing its full manifestation, shall have passed away. 
According to the view of self-denial which moral philosophy as well as religion de- 
mands of us, I assert without fear or limitation, that I consider every act of what is 
called philosophical self-denial, which pretends that it can always dispense wholly 
with the affirmation of an opposite life, as affectation and charlatanry : and that man 
may in indeed repress some particular expression of his will in this way, but cannot _ 
reform his will or change its character.!, 


We see, then, in what sense the believer is separated by his unworldli- 
ness from the unbeliever. Not, we repeat, that the believer is less 
concerned to make the most and best of this world for himself and 
society, but he seeks these ends simply in strict subordination to the 
inclusive end of the revelation of the moral glory which will be made 
known when time shall be no longer. |He is not separated from the 


—— world conceived simply as the creation of God. Apart from sin and its 
— effects, like the bush which Moses saw in Horeb, the world is to him 
— aflame with the glory of God; and as so conceived he uses it—uses 


its wealth, its arts, its sciences, its learning—but does not abuse it, does 
not expect to get his full satisfaction out of it, knowing that it cannot 
from its very nature yield a fitting supply for the needs of a being made 
in the image of God, made for God and immortality ; knowing also that 
this scheme of things is transitory, that the fashion of this world passeth 
away (1 Cor. 7 : 31). 

It is precisely for the reason that the believer is thus separated from 
the world by the unworldliness of his inner—life—a life which by its 
nature as an eternal life must take hold on the invisible and eternal— 
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that he is also separated from the judgment that now is, and that which 
is to come, upon the prince of this world and those who share his spirit. 
In the foregoing exposition of the unworldliness 
by which the believer is separated from the world by Sub-Section 580 
the working of his faith in God, we discover in what The Unbeliever 
sense the unbeliever is identified with the world as Remains Involved 
under judgment now, and awaiting the judgment to in Judgment 
come, By his refusal to believe. in the unseen and 
eternal God, unseen and eternal verities are necessarily to him unreal, 
shadowy, elusive phantoms. They are in his view the dreams of a 
baseless mysticism. Immersed in sense, he prides himself upon his 
common sense, which rejects the delusions of those who must seem to 
him in his moral state enthusiasts. He cannot see beyond the present, 
the visible, and tangible. Or if he cannot wholly repress the native 
instinct of endless existence, he gives toward it only the furtive glance 
of dread. It is an unwelcome thought, resisted and not cherished 
whenever it is forced upon him. He does not live in the eternal future 
as the complementary sphere of the life he is now living in the flesh. 
He limits his plans to this world. ‘‘ The lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes, and the vainglory of life,’’ not of the Father, but of the 
world (1 John 2 : 15-17), these are the objects of his thoughts and 
desires. He does not accept the profound saying of Jesus, ‘‘a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth ’’ 
(Luke 12 : 15), on the contrary he values life by the material goods of 
one sort or another which he can accumulate about him. He accounts 
the saying of Jesus foolishness. fh man’s worth, as the speech of the 
a has it, consists not in the imperishable graces of the Spirit (Gal. 

: 22) which refuse to be valued in the terms of the counting-house, 
a rather in merchandise and houses and lands and bonds and stocks 
and herds and flocks which have value in the marts of exchange. His 
speech is of this present time, his cares have reference to it, he is con- 
formed to this present age in his maxims and in his standards of judg- 
ment (Rom. 12:2). If he is an ambitious man he seeks as his highest 
good the applause of men and the honors which they can bestow. It 
was to such as he that the Saviour said, ‘‘ How can ye believe, which 
receive glory one of another, and the glory that cometh from the only 
God ye seek not?’’ (John 5 : 44.) He knows no pleasures save those 
which the present time can give. If he is of scholarly bent he feeds his 
mind on the speculations, the philosophies of men, the discoveries of 
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science, the creations of literature ; he limits his philanthropy to the- 

ories of culture and schemes for the improvement of the environment 
of the bodies of men, ignoring the soul and immortality. 

Men of this cast of mind have given to us a 

Sub-Section 58d theory of progress which deserves attention because 

A Prevalent Theory of its misleading character and its inevitable tend- 

of Progress and ency to discredit the peculiar virtues of Christianity. 

its Defects Contemplating the manifest coming of the kingdom 

of God in one aspect of human affairs, these the- 

orisers, though not recognizing it as such, cannot resist the evidence that 


Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


To account for so obvious a fact, they must needs, as reasonable crea- 
tures, have a theory. So they construct their little systems, which will 
have their day because of the element of truth in them, but which must 
perish, or be taken up and replaced by other attempts to solve the 
enigma of history. The theory which is now ruling the secular thought 
of our time, is expressed in the dream that ‘‘a stage of civilization will be 
reached in which human sympathy shall be all and in all, and the spirit 
of Christ shall reign supreme throughout the length and breadth of the 
earth.’’ Now there is so much truth in this partial view of the world- 
enigma and the teleological drift apparent in it, as to seem at first blush to 
be in some sort a solution of the problem presented by it. The hypothesis 
must certainly be received as striking proof that the presence of God in 
human affairs is too manifest to be overlooked even by secular philoso- 
phy ; but nevertheless it cannot be accepted as a satisfactory explanation. 

For its fundamental error is revealed in the phrase ‘‘spirit of Christ.’’ 
This is a covert, even if unintended, denial of the special working of the 
Holy Spirit as a personal agent, whom Christ promised to send from the 
Father to carry forward with increased power and success God’s age- 
long work among men of moral renovation, a work of which the historic 
Christ, in his character, life, and death, was the incarnate attestation. 
By ‘‘the spirit of Christ '’ as employed by this philosophy, however, no 
more is intended than to designate a vague, pervasive influence, a mode 
of thought and fashion of feeling prevailing in human society. The 
essential quality of it may, or may not, indicate that the personal Spirit 
of Christ has been accepted by him who manifests it: he may or may 
not be a believer, vitally united by faith to God. This personal Spirit, 
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our Lord expressly taught, ‘‘ the qwordd cannot receive, neither knoweth 
him.’’ Jesus further tells us why the world of unbelievers can neither 
receive nor know the Holy Spirit. It is simply because the world of 
unbelievers, blinded by sense, cannot see him; ‘‘it beholdeth him 
not.’’ He is not within the range of their spiritual vision. Jesus in- 
structs us moreover why believers, on the other hand, receive him and 
know him. ‘‘ Ye know him,’’ he says, ‘‘ for he abideth with you, and 
shall be in you. Yet a little while, and the world beholdeth me no 
more, but ye behold me’’ (John 14 : 16-19). The world, of course, 
scoffs at this knowledge. It seems to it of no value. Let it be so. 

With respect to this fundamental fact, as in respect to the other 
distinctively Christian verities, it is useless to try to discover what, in 
the nature of the case, cannot exist, a via media, a compromise, 
wherein worldly and unwordly men may spiritually walk together. To 
the worldly the theology of the New Testament has no scientific stand- 
ing among the sciences of the world which have for their subject-matter 
the purely natural, the visible, and tangible. The believer, however, 
cannot admit that his knowledge is not real, but must rather maintain 
that, as seeing the invisible and eternal God by faith, his range of vision 
is broader, taking in facts lying in the region of the supernatural, that 
is beyond the possible scope of the physical sciences. The only atti- 
tude of a believer toward the unbeliever is that of a persistent, faithful, 
loving demand in the name of our divine Master for unconditional 
surrender. No other terms of peace in the holy war are possible, for 
we must continually reiterate, believers have a manifestation of God to 
them which men of the world have not and cannot have so long as they 
are of the world. Do any draw back from this attitude? Let them 
then listen to the Master who, speaking of unbelievers, men of the 
world, said ‘‘ They are of the world: therefore speak they as of the 
world and the world heareth them. We are of God; he that know- 
eth God heareth us; he who is not of God heareth us not. By this 
we know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error’’ (1 John 4: 5, 
6; cf. John 15 : 14-27). 

Any attempt, therefore, to placate the opposition of scientific de- 
riders of the Christian verities by an elimination from New Testament 
theology of those unique manifestations of the everywhere present and 
active living God which are described by the term supernatural, such 
as the incarnation and the resurrection of Christ, will avail nothing as 
securing acceptance of the truth, but will surely be destructive of the 
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power of Christianity. Let us, then, testify humbly, but firmly, to the 
things which we have seen and heard, and which can no more be ration- 
ally doubted by us than we can question our own existence. God is to 
us no mere inference, a hypothesis to account for the universe. He 
may be that, but he is unspeakably more ; he is one whom we directly 
know through conscious personal union and communion with him by 
faith. It is of such a direct knowledge, which is the very basis of a living 
Christianity, that Jesus assures the disciples when, in reply to the ques- 
tion of Judas (not Iscariot), ‘‘ Lord, what is come to pass that thou 
wilt manifest thyself unto us and not unto the world ?’’ he said, ‘‘if a 
man love me he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode with him,’’ ‘‘ for the Advo- 
cate, the Paraclete, was to be the representative of Christ, and so of 
the Father. As Christ in his earthly life presented the Father to the 
hearts of his disciples, so was the Spirit of Truth to present Christ and 
with him the Father, to their hearts. And we know that in Christian 
experience the presence of the Father is as real and distinct to the eye 
of the believing soul as is that of the Spirit, so that the promise of 
Jesus has been fulfilled.’’* Since, then, as believers we have this char- 
acteristic knowledge of the personal Spirit of God we must distinguish 
between his direct working and that indefinite influence which in the 
theory under review is called the spirit of Christ. 

At the same time we do not deny, but think that we are justified in 
affirming, that there has been growing in human society at large since 
the advent a purer external manifestation of the moral principles of the 
gospel. Ata later stage of our exposition, and as essential to its com- 
pleteness, it will fall to us to recognize and account for the element of 
truth in the position that the ‘spirit of Christ shall reign supreme 
throughout the length and breadth of the earth.’’ But we recall at this 
point Paul’s warning to the Corinthians (2 Cor. 2 : 11) against Satan’s 
devices. The arch-deceiver has been aptly characterized as God’s ape, 
for the reason that as one of the methods by which he misleads into 
error he counterfeits God’s working, as when the Egyptian magicians 
imitated the signs wrought through Moses. Paul’s warning has its 
meaning for us: for we detect a counterfeit of the teaching of Scripture 
in the view just stated professing to exhibit the course and dénouement 
of human history. It is clearly false by defect in several particulars and 
therefore cannot be accepted by Christian believers. 





1 Hovey, ‘Commentary on John,” 14 : 20-24. 
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It is defective in that it fails to see the working 
in human society of two radically antagonistic princi- It Fails to See the 
ples contending now, and which will, according to Workings in 
the teaching of the New Testament, continue to Human Society of 
contend for the mastery until the end of the present two Radically 
age. According to this teaching there are two or- Antagonistic 
ganized spiritual world-powers, evil and good, con- Principles 
ceived not as shadowy, ghostly abstractions, but as 
forces. of life actuating personalities, separate from whom they have no 
real existence, and combining them in corporate activity. Hence the 
persons who are in the service of God are designated as belonging to 
the kingdom of God, a kingdom implying ‘‘the spiritual reign of God 
as supreme King and over subjects loyally accepting it.’’ The ‘‘ good 
.seed’’ of the kingdom, according to the great Teacher, ‘‘ these are 
the sons of the kingdom ’’ (Matt. 13 : 36-43), not abstract truths. On 
the other hand those persons who are in the service of moral evil are 
subjects of ‘‘the prince of this world’’ (John 14 : 20); ‘‘the god of 
this world (age)’’ (2 Cor. 4: 4); ‘‘the prince of the power of the 
air’? (Eph. 2: 2). The prince of this world is not, as popular appre- 
hension sometimes seems to consider him, another god, omnipresent, 
omniscient, and omnipotent. Christianity knows nothing of the eternal 
dualism of the Persian mythology and similar speculations. Neverthe- 
less Satan is represented in the New Testament as a person of sur- 
passing intellectual and social power, by virtue of which he is the head 
of evil spirits, planning for them and executing his dark designs through 
them as the conscious agents or unconscious instruments of his will. As 
holding this relation to his subjects what is done by his allies and sub- 
ordinates is attributed to him. His chief characteristic is his subtlety, 
his aptness in deceit by which he‘leads men astray. While he can be 
resisted in his assaults by faith in God (James 4: 7; 1 Peter5 : 8; 
Matt. 4 : 11), he leads unbelievers captive at his will. 

If we inquire now for the bond of unity in these 
aggregations of personalities we find it in the case of The Bond of Unity 
the subjects of the kingdom of God in their faith in Among Person- 
God insuring supreme love toward him, while the alities Antagonis- 
bond of unity in the case of those under Satanic do- _ tic to Christ 
minion is conversely their unbelief in God and the 
resulting enmity to him. This latter it will be observed is not merely 


negative, as the term unbelief may seem to imply, but is a positive 
P 
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energy of active enmity. Faith is the setting of the will toward God 
on the basis of sufficient evidence ; unbelief is the setting of the will 
against God in resistance to evidence which is sufficient to persuade 
one but not to determine him in his belief. 

Now although these two classes into which human 
Parable of the personalities are divided are germinally and radically 
Tares andthe separated in the deepest springs of moral action they 
Wheat are at present, and will be to the end of the age, so 
inextricably confused that it is impossible to distin- 

guish with unerring accuracy one class from the other (Matt. 13 : 29). 
Dr. H. B. Hackett,! referring to his journey through Palestine, 
writes: ‘‘In passing through the fertile country of the ancient Philis- 
tines on the south of Palestine, I asked the guide one day if he knew 
of a plant which was apt to make its appearance among wheat, and which 
resembled it so much that it could hardly be distinguished from it. He 
replied that it was very common. I collected some specimens of this 
deceitful weed, and have found on showing them to friends, that they 
have mistaken them quite invariably for some species of grain, such as 
wheat or barley.’’ Dr. Henry J. Van Lennep’ writes: ‘‘ When the 
tares first spring up they are in no way distinguishable from wheat. 
. . Hence it is clear that had the servants attempted to ‘root up’ the 
tares while they were yet green, they would have been liable to mistake 
them for wheat, and wice versa.’’ This parable, while its interpretation 
may not be pushed to the extreme of forbidding any attempt at dis- 
crimination among men, as for example in the building of churches, is 
a distinct warning against over-confidence in our moral judgments in 
individual cases. No absolute line of demarcation between the children 

of God and the children of the evil one can in this world be drawn. 
The difficulty of drawing such a line is becom- 
The Difficulty of ing increasingly difficult in these later Christian 
Distinguishing ages. The reason of this becomes evident when 
the Believer from we consider that in the early days of the regen- 
the Unbeliever erate church general society, with few exceptions, 
Becoming Increas- as profane literature as well as the Christian docu- 
ra Difficult ments assure us, was so unspeakably corrupt that 
the comparatively pure and self-denying lives of 
the disciples of Christ flashed suddenly as with the blaze of a midday 
sun into the darkness of moral midnight. Those who have traveled 








1“ T)lustrations of Scripture,’”’ p. 138. 2 Bible Lands,”’ p. 35. 
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in Switzerland will recall the impressive scene at Geneva where, just 
below the town, the Rhone and the Arve have their confluence. The 
rushing, clear blue flood of the Rhone, flowing with amazing velocity, 
seems for a time, instead of mingling with, to push the sluggish, turbid 
waters of the Arve as if bent on displacing them. On the margin 
of the impetuous stream, however, the muddy waters discolor the 
blue, and by degrees a composite hue marks the mutual influence of 
the two currents as they flow on, a mingled stream. Somewhat so 
is it with the river of life as it flows forth from the throne of God. 
Christians entered into the world as the salt of it and the light of it. 
Gradually the principles of Christian ethics, de- 
monstrating their utility in practice, have been Ethical Principles 
adopted by those who have had no spiritual ex- Adopted from 
perience of the sanctions by which to the believer Utilitarian 
these principles are established as valid. As proof Motives 
beyond successful dispute that the adoption of 
these principles to a certain extent by the world of unbelievers has 
been due to their practical utility, we have the fact that a prevalent 
philosophy vindicates them as ‘‘right,’’ because in the long run they 
are conducive to human happiness—a philosophy which admits a cer- 
tain intuitional value to our judgments of right and wrong in conduct, 
but only as ‘‘the inherited effects of continued experiences of utility.’’ 
Let it not be forgotten we are not here denying that the ethical prin- 
ciples of Christianity in the whole career of man as a creature whose 
interests take hold on two worlds tend to his highest welfare. It is 
not, however, germane to our present purpose to examine the posi- 
tions of the utilitarian philosophy of morals for the purpose of indi- 
cating both the truth and error of the ‘‘religionless morality’’ by 
which it seeks to replace the morality of the Christian life. It is, how- 
ever, directly in the line of our exposition to call attention to a fact 
of prime importance as revealing the radical distinction, upon which 
the Christian believer must never cease to insist, between the morality 
of the Christian life and the lower morality which consists in the adop- 
tion for prudential reasons of Christian ethical principles. That sig- 
nificant fact is that the vital relation which alone can hold the several 
Christian virtues in unity, giving to them a ‘‘common trait,’’ is lack- 
ing, namely, union and communion with God by faith. It thus appears 
that excellences of the Christian character may be exhibited in the 
conduct of men in the various relations of life in cases where a living 
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faith in God does not exist ; and so it has come to pass that in our 
day, despite the germinal inner separation which divides the believer 
from the unbeliever as widely as the whole diameter of moral being, 
they are closely associated in all the affairs of secular life, in pleasures, 
in business, in politics, in philanthropy, in whatever concerns man as 
man living in society. 

The inevitable result of this commingling of believers and unbe- 
lievers in outward relations is the blinding of both classes to the radical 
and irreconcilable antagonism which necessarily exists between the king- 
dom of God and the subjects of the prince of this world—an antagonism 
which the theory that ‘‘a stage of civilization will at last be reached in 
which human sympathy shall be all in all, and the spirit of Christ shall 
reign supreme throughout the length and breadth of the earth’’ does 
not recognize, and in its failure to do this exposes its first radical defect. 

Another capital defect of this theory which finds 
Another the consummation of human history in a perfected 
Qapital Defect psychical life on earth, becomes evident when we 
note that the theory utters no word of hope for the 
myriads of human beings who have lived through the agony of the 
‘¢ages of strife’’ which, according to the hypothesis, alone can usher 
in the golden age when ‘‘the feelings and habits adapted’’ to the 
necessary intermediate stages ‘‘will ultimately perish from disuse’’; it 
utters moreover no word of hope for us who are still living, nor for 
those who will live after us before the goal contemplated by this phi- 
losophy has been reached. The bitter experiences of those whose 
struggles are essential to the fancied progress are empty of any per- 
sonal significance to them. They die and perish. 
Once more, the theory in question is fatally de- 

Still Another fective in the utter inadequacy of the goal which it 

fixes as the term of progress. It falls immeasurably 
below what Christian faith looks forward to, whether it respects the in- 
dividual, or society, or the earth itself. The believer in Christ clearly 
sees that if any community existing on earth, however highly civilized 
and moralized, were reproduced the wide world over, the millennial 
glory would not have dawned. Indeed, so keenly conscious is he of 
his failure to realize in life and character his own imperfect ideal of 
what a Christian ought to be, and is destined to become, that he is 
oppressed with the thought that if each of the sons of men were of his 
own spiritual stature, the day for which a groaning creation waits would 
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be far in the distance. He sees that there are obstacles in individual 
and social life and character which cannot be surmounted in the present 
dispensation, and which render the hope of a perfect triumph of the 
gospel on earth utterly vain. 

We do not, then, in view of these defects, either of which is fatal to 
the theory, give ourselves up ‘‘ to fanciful imaginations about what can 
be accomplished in the course of the present world as if even in the 
present world’s time evil would more and more fully disappear before 
progressive civilization and culture. We know that the tares are among 
the wheat, and that both will grow together till the harvest.’’’ We 
must therefore regard the theory as a truncated representation of the 
New Testament conception of the kingdom of God, a kingdom par- 
tially realized on earth, but which, since it is the development of an 
eternal life, can find its glorious consummation only beyond the grave 
and time. Considering the theory in this light it appears to us as 
Satan’s masterpiece of deceit ; an aping of the solution of the world- 
enigma revealed to us in the Christian Scriptures, calculated, if not 
designed, by the verisimilitude of its terms ‘‘to lead astray, if possi- 
ble, even the elect.’’ Our conclusion, then, is that the worldly man, 
who is such by reason of his unbelief, whether he be peasant or philos- 
opher, whether blinded by sense or by speculative thought to the unseen 
and eternal, remains by his inward fitness for it, under the judgment 
which, according to the words of Jesus, rests upon the prince of this 
world and upon all those who are in spiritual sympathy with him. 

The course of thought to this point has brought under review (1) 
the elements which constitute man a moral agent ; (2) the disorder of 
his moral nature as the result of the fall ; (3) the remedy for the moral 
disorder, or, the provision under the gospel of Jesus Christ for his moral 
reconstruction. 


NOTE.—AUvGUSTINE’S VIEW OF MAN’s MoRAL CONDITION 
AS HE was CREATED 


According to Cornelius Jansenius, Augustine held ‘‘De creatione Adami in 
gratia et sanctitate’’ that he (Adam) was endowed with the power of contrary 
choice in order that his service might not be that of a slave, but of a free man, 
acting not by moral certainty or necessity, but by personal moral choice, Free will 
was in this sense an essential element of his manhood. He says: ‘‘Quz enim 
hominibus dedit liberum arbitrium ut non servili necessitate sed ingenua voluntate 
Deum colerent, dedit etiam Angelis.”’ 








1 Martensen, ‘Christian Ethics,” Vol. I., p. 198. 
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Nevertheless Adam neither originated holiness out of himself, nor did he main- 
tain his standing in holiness out of himself, but through divine help working in 
him; divine help, however, which it was possible for him to resist. He says: 
“Primum hominem conditum esse rectum a Deo.”’ ‘‘Rectitudo autem creaturae 
rationalis Augustino nihil est, nec vero secundum ipstus principia aliud, nisi amor 
aeternae rectitudinis, hoc est amor Det, sive charitas’’ (Jansenius). ‘‘Cum igitur 
sine Det gratia salutem non possit custodire, quam accepit.’? ‘*Quo modo sine Dei 
gratia potest reparare quam perdidit?’’ ‘*Unde cum sine gratia Det non possit 
custodire quam recipit, quomodo sine Dei gratia poterit reparere quod perdidit?”? 
In Augustine’s view, then, as grace is necessary to man’s recovery, so it was neces- 
. sary to his originating holiness and standing in it when originated. Inasmuch, then, 
as man had the power to resist the inworking of God for the maintaining of holi- 
ness, so he has the power to resist the inworking of God for his recovery of holi- 
ness having lost it. 


PART II 


THE SCOPE OF THE ETHICS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


THE scope of the ethics of the Christian Life may be described, speaking gen- 
erally, as extensive and intensive: extensive, covering every relation of man to 
himself, to his fellow-men, to nature, and to God; intensive, penetrating to the roots 
of man’s being, discerning the thoughts and intents of the heart (Heb. 4: 12). 
Its vision is both telescopic and microscopic, embracing within the range of its vast 
horizon every interest of man as taking hold on time and eternity; microscopic, 
since no voluntary action of spirit or body, whatever the action may be, is so minute 
or unimportant as to escape its scrutiny. Whatever action is determined by choice, 
generic or specific, falls within the realm of duty. 

We purpose, as a matter of analysis and for convenience of discussion, to con- 
sider duty as owed first, to self; secondly, to fellow-men ; thirdly, to nature; and 
fourthly, to God. We remind ourselves, however, that since obligation finds its 
ultimate ground in God, and can reside as to its original sanction nowhere else, all 
duty is owed primarily and directly to God, and indirectly and derivatively only to 
the creatures of God. 


DIVISION I. DUTY TO SELF 
CHAPTER I. WHAT DUTY TO SELF INCLUDES 


LesT in the minuteness of analysis of duty we 
Section 1 lose sight of ‘the unity of obligation, it must be pre- 
Duty to Self mised that, inasmuch as in one view of duty all 
Tnoludes Duty in obligation is to God, so in another view duty to self 
Every Relation cannot be fully discharged without including duty in 
every relation in which the self stands. A prevalent 
notion that a man can be a good man in one relation and a bad man in 
another relation, that is, that there is no unity of quality in his char- 
acter, springs out of a persistent, mechanical conception of man as 
distinctly separable into moral sections or parts. My druggist, to illus- 
trate the point, has various receptacles for his drugs, in one of which 
he keeps a beneficent tonic, as quinine ; in another a deadly poison, 
as arsenic. A Scottish clergyman gives the following narration from real 
life which makes clear our meaning. He writes: 


A stately gentleman came into my study one morning and offered me a sum 
of money for the poor. He said that he had been winning a great deal at cards, 
and had a feeling that evil would come to him unless he dedicated some part of his 
winning to charity. Soon after he came to see me again, and expressed his morti- 
fication at the entire failure of his plan in conciliating what men call chance. Ever 
since he had given that money to the poor he had steadily lost whenever he played.? 


This incident strikingly exposes the delusion of the thinking of men as 
characterized by certain virtues and certain vices of character which 
have no inner relation to each other. These are catalogued as one or 
another class seems to preponderate, and the moral worth of a man is 
estimated accordingly, somewhat as we would value a piece of gold ore, 
weighing in our scales the pure metal against the alloy in the specimen. 
But not in this coarse commercial way can the finer and imponderable 
elements of moral worth be determined, for the reason that the moral 
life is one and indivisible. At their base all the ethical characteristics of 
aman have avital common denominator. Mr. Herbert Spencer, speak- 
ing as a student of social symptoms, writes: ‘‘In whichever rank you 


1 Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, St. Andrews. 
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see corruption be assured it equally pervades all ranks—be assured that 
it is the symptom of a bad social diathesis.* 

If this be accepted as a true diagnosis of the social life, its justification 
must be found in the fact that the working of the same law is found in 
the life of the individual. A physician shows his skill chiefly in prog- 
nosis, 7. ¢., in the judicial balancing of symptoms, the favorable and the 
unfavorable, thus to determine the degree of the life-force of the pa- 
tient, that is, whether the forces of life or the forces of death are in the 
ascendant. The constructive and the destructive forces are ever active ; 
when the constructive forces are in the ascendant, health continues ; 
when the destructive forces prevail sickness ensues and death may 
follow. Health is not a matter of symptoms, this one or that one— 
these only reveal the one life of the patient, give a clue to the measure 
of his vitality, the exact measure of which the event only can certainly 
determine. So in the moral life of the soul, external actions are rev- 
elations as far as they go of the state of a man’s spiritual health, and 
only the issue can determine whether the forces of spiritual life or 
spiritual death will triumph at last. The determinative question is, 
what is the moral state of the heart ? and this question only the Searcher 
of Hearts can infallibly answer. It is obvious, then, that in our reflec- 
tions upon duty we must keep ever in mind the unity of the spiritual 
life as demanding the discharge of obligation in every relation of the 
self to the total of environment. It thus appears that duty to self is of 
, vast scope and its perfect discharge secures perfect moral perfection. 
The moral universe is one by virtue of the omnipresent Lawgiver, so 
that perfect moral adjustment to him in a part involves perfect 
moral adjustment to him in every other part and to the whole (James 
2:10). It is this conception of the unity of the moral universe 
which underlies and makes comprehensible the profound answer 
of Jesus to the question of the lawyer: ‘‘ Master, what is the 
great commandment in the law?’’ Jesus said unto him, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. The second 
is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets’’ (Matt. 22 : 36-40). 
Various ‘and innumerable as moral relations are, obedience in them is 
reducible to the one principle of love, provided we rightly understand 
what that abused word means and implies (Rom. 13 : 10). 





1 “Social Statics,” p, 256. 
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In Part I. it was observed that while a person 
only can be morally obliged, it is requisite in order Section 2 
to a discovery of duty in special cases that we should Duty to Self De- 
consider the individual obliged as distinguished from termined by 
all other persons whatsoever by his individuality. In Individuality 
every person we find, of course, all the constitutive 
elements of personality, but every individual of the class, person, is set 
apart from every other person by idiosyncrasies of body and mind, pe- 
culiar characteristics which in combination belong to him and to no other, 
such as, for example, kind and degree of physical and mental endow- 
ments, tempermanent, sex, aptitudes, health, culture, knowledge, 
appreciation of environment, and as modifying these, nationality and 
age of the world in which one lives. In a word, the individual is a 
person, but a unique person. He is not precisely like any other per- 
son. His personality is accentuated by differences which shut him up 
in a solitude which none can invade. It is maintained by physicians 
that every case of disease is individual, that is, that the common char- 
acters of a given malady are so modified by the mental and physical 
constitution and diathesis of the patient, that his diséase is in so important 
a sense peculiar to the sufferer that it must be treated by methods and 
remedies suited to itself. A distinguished practitioner said to a patient 
after his recovery: ‘‘ When first I saw you it did not seem to me that 
your illness was at all serious, but when after due examination and 
study I came to understand you I saw that I had a critical case in 
hand.’’ In like manner it is a thing of common observation, that while 
the features of the human face are in all men the same, so that it is dis- 
tinguishable as the human face from the face of all other animals, yet every 
one of the myriads of the human race bears a countenance of his own by 
which he is distinguished from his fellows. But this physical marvel is 
only the outward sign of that greater marvel, the spiritual individuality 
which sets each one alone sti himself over against God and every one of 
his fellow-mortals. 

Now the point to be seized is that the individuality of each man, 
which is so obvious, is determinant of the duty of each. General 
moral principles apply to all alike, for example, the great and inclusive 
principle enunciated by the Saviour in the Sermon on the Mount, 
“‘Ve therefore shall be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect’’ 
(Matt. 5 : 48). This law holds all persons, since all as such are sub- 
jects of the divine government, but the perfection required of each one 
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varies as the persons whom it binds vary in their individuality. The com- 
mand so interpreted is, ‘‘ Ye shall be perfect’’ in your individual finite 
measure ‘‘as your heavenly Father is perfect’’ in his infinite measure. 
Your perfection is to be human and individual ; his perfection is the 
perfection of God. We conceive of an atom as perfect in its kind ; the 
perfection of an atom of hydrogen is not the perfection of an atom of 
oxygen. A star may be perfect in its class but one star differeth from 
another star in glory. It is of the utmost importance that this interpre- 
tation of the moral law should not be lost sight of when answering the 
question, What is my duty? The emphasis here is always on the pos- 
sessive pronoun. We must start in our quest with the clear knowledge 
that whatever it may be it cannot be precisely in all respects the duty of 
any other human being. We must resist urgently the impulse which 
prompted Peter when the Master, having indicated to the apostle his 
individual duty and manner of his death, to cry out in his natural long- 
ing for companionship, turning and looking at John, Lord, this man, 
what? What shall he do? What shall be his fate (John 21 : 18-22) 
The impetuosity of Peter’s language revealed his shrinking from the 
solitary path pointed out for him. The answer he received has its 
admonition for us, for we also are continually and strongly tempted to de- 
termine our duty by the conduct of others, to set our moral clock by 
the time of the market-place rather than by the sun. Jesus saith unto 
him, ‘‘If I will that he tarry till I come what is that to thee? Follow 
thou me.’’ Every Christian, then, ought to say to himself, I am called 
by my name, singled out thus, set apart by myself to be in character 
and to do a work and fulfill a destiny possible to no other disciple, since 
no other is so endowed and so placed that he can do my work or fulfill 
my destiny. I cannot even ask ‘‘ What would Jesus do?”’ for the plain 
reason that I am not Jesus. It would be folly and blasphemy for me to 
attempt to do what he did or to speak what he spoke. The question 
for me to ask is what ought JZ, being such as I am and circumstanced as 
Iam, todo? What is my individual mission ? 

In answering these questions I must be guided in my decision, not 





| by the details, but by the ruling principles of the Master’s life. What 
_ these principles were has already been stated. He lived by faith, in 


moral union and communion with his Father, and hence sought his 


_ Father’s glory, did his Father’s work, was controlled always and in all 
_ things by his Father’s will. I then ought to live by faith in union and 
/ communion with God, to seek supremely his glory as Christ did and to 
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be submissive in suffering and active in doing the Father’s will (see 
Part I., p. 156), remembering as Christ did always and everywhere that | 
the Father’s will is expressed primarily and in part by the individu- | 
ality which separates each of the sons of men from all others of human- , 
kind. Our dread of thus consciously being alone with God, a relation 
for which we were manifestly made, is an effect of sin which has morally 
separated us from him, hence the more urgent the necessity that we 
should compel ourselves to look the fact of our moral solitude directly 
in the face, to strip from it all the disguises by which we are prone to 
hide it. We cannot too often remind ourselves of the common but by 
no means commonplace facts, that each one of us comes alone into the 
world and alone must go out of it, and that it is equally and startlingly 
true that each one of us goes along his pilgrim way alone through life, 
save only as we walk with God. The consequences of a neglect to con- 
ceive of duty as individual are so far-reaching and so serious, that we 
must at the risk of tediousness seek to impress the point by further 
illustration. Thus it is obvious that a color-blind man who should be 
assigned to the responsible position of interpreting signals on board a 
man-of-war would be misplaced ; that a deaf man is unfitted to be a 
leader of an orchestra ; that a lame man is incapacitated to run a race ; 
that a child cannot stand in the place of the parent, nor the parent in 
the place of the child. So certainly is all this true, you say, that it is a 
waste of space to say so. Yes, but these cases, by the clearness with 
which they indicate duty and the folly of disregarding the indications, 
may serve to direct attention to conditions which, though less apparent, 
are nevertheless as real in the case of every one of us. Physical limita- 
tions and social relations do not more surely define the field of human 
activity than do the less obtrusive though equally potent restrictions of 
his mental endowment and acquisitions. Special aptitude and degrees 
of qualification utter the command of the Lawgiver as distinctly as if 
uttered in word. 

Again, environment is command. Thus a citizen 
of London and a farmer on a Western prairie ‘find Individual Duty 
the mode of the development of life as inexorably Affected by En- 
determined by place of residence as by physical vironment 
condition or mental furnishing. It is in vain that 
any of us shall attempt to move except within the bounds of physical 
circumstances and spiritual relations providentially fixed for us. A 
father only is under duty as a father, a child as a child, a servant as a 
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servant, a master as a master, a husband as a husband, and a wife as a 
wife (Eph. 5 : 22-25; 6:1-9). Avcitizen of the United States by 
virtue of his citizenship is under very different civic obligations than 
those of one living under an absolute monarchy, or any form of a gov- 
ernment which restricts the liberty of its subjects to an extent greater 
than among us. 
Once again, the age in which one lives utters an 
Individual Duty imperative potent equally with the social environ- 
Affected by the ment in directing human activity. In former times 
Age in which among us when life was simpler, and the interests 
One Lives of men were less various, the calls of duty were 
correspondingly fewer in number and more easily 
interpreted. But in our age when life is becoming increasingly com- 
plex, when human needs are rapidly increasing in number and variety, 
when the pulse-beat of the vast human organism is felt in all its parts 
as never before, when humanity is coming in a blind way to recognize 
the truth that God has made of one every nation of men (Acts 17: 
26), when conflicting demands come from every quarter, near and 
remote, the task of determining duty is vastly greater than in any 
previous period of the world’s history. A recent writer remarks upon 
the vast increase of the volume of knowledge, especially in natural 
science, that ‘‘ while mankind at large may be master of the wide field 
of human knowledge, an individual can never explore more than a 
corner of this huge domain.’’ Hence it has come to pass that this is 
an age of specialization and specialists. Nor is the sphere of duty less 
affected by this extension and complexity of the intellectual and social 
life. A man must increasingly be a specialist in duty. No man can 
be active in all good causes ; neither time, nor strength, nor power of 
comprehension of vast and variant claims will permit him to be. Were 
he to attempt it, his usefulness would be destroyed by dilution. Hence 
more and more the demand is for strong individuality, for men who 
have the disposition, courage, and force to make beginnings, to deter- 
mine on lines of action amid many, and to adhere to them in spite of 
distractions. We must rely upon such men to resist the disaster which 
Tennyson forecasts when he writes, ‘‘The individual withers and the 
world is more and more.’’ It was never more necessary than now, 
when the tendency to organization is sweeping everything into its power 
as into a maelstrom, that every man should give heed to that nugget 
of Greek wisdom, ‘‘ Know thyself,’ and that other similar saying of 
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Carlyle, ‘‘ Insist on thyself.’’ Only so can one determine his duty as 
prescribed by his individuality. 


CHAPTER II. THE LAW OF TRUSTEESHIP 


The duty which man owes to himself as an in- 
dividual is, as has been shown, duty to God. In Section 3 
other words, man’s life is not his own; he holds it Duty to Self Sum- 
as a trust under God. Now let us clearly see what marized under 
a trustee is; what obligations rest upon him inthis Trusteeship 
character. What, then, is a trustee? A competent 
legal authority defines it as follows: ‘‘A private trustee is... one 
to whom property . . . has been given to be held for the benefit 
of others.’’ If, then, man is a trustee of his life, both his natural life, 
and, as a Christian, the new life which he has in the new birth, he 
holds both as a trust to be employed for Him who entrusted him with 
it. But let us be explicit upon a matter of such grave concern. Is 
every man in very truth, and in the strictest sense, a trustee under 
God? Let us see. 

That man is a trustee under God appears, first, 
in the fact that he is a created being; that he did Man a Trustee 
not originate himself. Created by the personal by Virtue of 
God in the Creator’s own image, and for the His Oreatureship 
Creator’s glory, he bears in his very constitution 
the law of obligation to him who created him. It is not something 
superimposed upon him. Its voice within him declares that he is not 
his own. His ineradicable sense of dependence proclaims it. It is 
instructive at this point to note that our jurisprudence, particularly 
of England and America, is based upon the facts that man’s distin- 
guishing life is God’s gift, the life of a moral being, and that man as 
possessing such a life alone has rights. Now if we give a practical 
definition of life, and say. that it is the sum of man’s powers, his 
right to the use of his life is not absolute, but is that of a trustee. 
‘‘Man,’’ says Blackstone, ‘‘as a creature must necessarily be subject 
to the law of his Creator, for he is entirely a dependent creature.’’ ? 
Hence our laws hold suicide to be a felony. A man has no right 
to take his life ; neither has he a right to use it save as his principal, 
God, prescribes. 





1 « Commentaries,” Sharswood, Vol. I., Sec. 2. 
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Furthermore, the material upon which he exerts 
The Material his powers is not his own, and without this material 
upon which Man his powers are useless. And all this material in 
Exerts His Powers earth, and air, and sea, and in society around him, 
is not His Own in short, his total environment, is as little his in fee 
simple as his life is his. Accordingly Blackstone, 
whose commentaries still hold their place as a text-book in legal train- 
ing, finds the only sure foundation of man’s dominion over things ex- 
ternal to himself in the affirmation of holy writ that ‘‘ the all-bountiful 
Creator gave to man dominion over all the earth, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing upon the earth’? (Gen. 1 : 11-28). 
In his relation to his fellow-men, indeed, it is granted and maintained 
that man has property rights in that into which he has righteously put 
his life. As has just been said, life may be regarded as the sum of 
man’s powers. Exerting these upon his environment, he has precisely 
the same claim to whatsoever he has gained by the righteous use of his 
powers as he has to his life of which these powers are the sum. We 
are careful to limit the statement by the phrase, ‘‘ the righteous use of 
his powers,’’ inasmuch as his title to anything which he has gained by 
the unrighteous use of his powers is void. Wealth so acquired may be 
legally under his control, but a legal right and a moral claim are not 
synonymous. It must be admitted that a great part of the wealth of 
the world in the hands of those who hold it is held by legal might and 
not by right. But let us not miss the point under consideration here ; 
whatever has been justly accumulated is as really, and in the same 
sense, the property of him who has justly accumulated it as his life is 
his. Here upon an ethical basis which cannot be shaken rests the right 
of private property, a right, however, let us not forget, not absolute, 
but the right of a trustee, who must look to Him for whom he is a 
steward for the terms under which he must administer his trust. 
Here emerges a question and its answer having 
The Poverty of a direct bearing upon the determination of the duty 
Ohrist; Its | of a Christian in the matter of holding property. 
Lesson As to the acquisition of property, it has been made 
certain that if a man makes a right use of his 
powers, if he is industrious in some productive calling, frugal and 
provident, the accumulation of property is inevitable (Eph. 4 : 28). 
But ought he to retain possession and control of his possessions? 
Does not the example of Christ forbid it? The Master had not where 
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to lay his head. Is it not enough for the disciple that he should be 
as his Master? He lived in poverty. These questions bring before 
us a problem which has sorely perplexed many sincere followers of our 
Lord. They are not foolish questions. They are not to be answered 
off-hand, without due reflection. Let us move with proper caution. 
In the first step, we bring forward the principle, before enunciated, 
that Christ is imitable not in details of his conduct, but in the prin- 
ciples which controlled his life. «As a second step, we recall the prin- 
ciple, of which an exposition has just been given, that a man’s duty 
is determined by his individuality. Now Christ’s individuality was 
unique. His relation to his Father and to men was unique. Hence 
the duties owed by him were unique. Among those duties was his 
voluntary poverty. He was dependent from the very nature of the 
work given to him to do for the supply of the daily needs of his tem- 
poral life upon the bounty of those whose substance he accepted as a 
gratuity. He partook of the marriage feast at Cana, he was a guest at 
the tables of the rich, he enjoyed without scruple the hospitality of the 
family of Bethany, he committed his mother in his dying hour to the 
beloved disciple who received his charge into his own house. He was 
no railer against the rich, although his lips were tremulous with woes 
against those who abused their trust (Luke 6: 24). And by his Spirit 
inspiring his apostles he exercises his right of directing how the rich 
being his disciples shall employ their abundance. It is not the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, nor the holding of it, that is a violation of Christian 
obligation, but the manner of its use. Whoever acquires or holds 
wealth except strictly as a trust has yet to learn the lesson of the 
Saviour’s poverty. The author may be permitted to quote from him- 
self thoughts uttered in a memorial discourse on the late Gardner 
Colby, who by his munificence put Colby College, at Waterville, Me., 
at a crisis in its history, financially on its way to the service which it is 
continuously rendering to the cause of Christian education : 


Among the so-called ‘©Counsels of Perfection,’’ or ‘‘ Evangelical Counsels,’’ 
voluntary poverty is enjoined as one of the conditions of that complete following of 
Christ which is the privilege of every Christian disciple. But the rule for a correct 
interpretation of Christ’s example seems not to be apprehended, viz., that he is 
imitable not in his acts, but in the spirit of his life; not in form but in principle ;, 
not in form, because, since he was in nature divine as well as human, many of his 
acts are not within the scope of either human wisdom or human power; not in 
form, because, again, he had a special work to do, determined by personal idiosyn- 
crasies and relations, and hence, his alone. Studying the example of our Lord 
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guided by this rule, we observe that he renounced the accumulation of wealth 
because it was not essential to the fulfillment of his special mission ; but that he 
indorsed the accumulation of it, since he received from others who possessed it the 
benefit of it in so far as it was required to enable him to do his work. It follows, 
then, that if any man’s work requires the possession as well as the use of property, 
there is nothing in Christ’s example to forbid it. 

That example, however, does stringently forbid him to gain it, or to use it, for 
selfish ends ; it binds him to voluntary poverty in the midst of wealth, in the sense 
that in the exercise of a wise discretion he must regard himself strictly as a steward 
of God. That the accumulation of property is essential to the work of the world 
is one of the plainest principles of political economy. Labor without capital, that 
is, without the material to work on, and the instruments to work with, is well-nigh 
powerless. The tools, the machinery, with which it toils, that upon which its toil 
is expended, the clothing which covers it, the food which sustains it, the roof which 
shelters it, the fire which warms it, these are capital, the products of industry, of 
economy and providence. Well has it been said that, ‘‘ Without capital it is very 
seldom that anything can be produced. Even the poorest gatherer of wild berries 
needs a basket and must be clothed. Were there no capital every individual would 
have to begin at the very beginning at every moment.’’ Civilization is impossible 
without it. Commerce, art, literature, science, and religion rest upon it as an 
indispensable foundation, Without it the ships must cease to sail, the railway car 
to run, the hand of the artist and the author must be arrested, the man of science 
must pause in his investigations, the teacher, destitute of books or instruments or 
schoolhouses, must abandon his vocation, the preacher deprived of support and 
having no Bible is powerless to obey the Great Commission, in a word, the wheels 
of life stand still. Nothing is here said of the social relation of the capitalist to 
the toiler. The point is simply this, that whether capital is in the hands of the 
laborer or another, nothing can be done without it. How evident, then, is it that 
he who by diligence, skill, and forethought, and by denial of present gratification, 
accumulates wealth in righteous ways, and employs it in the service of God and his 
fellow-men most closely imitates the example of the Master, who although rich became 
voluntarily poor in the midst of wealth. To be poor in the sense of having nothing 
is an easy thing, but to be poor in the midst of riches is a difficult, a divine thing. 


Having considered the example of Christ’s vol- 

Man a Trustees untary poverty in its bearing upon the acquisition 
by Virtue of | and holding of property we pass to urge that the . 
Redemption natural claim resting upon man as a trustee by 
virtue of his creatureship is re-enforced by the 

redemption in which all men in some sense are sharers. Adequate 
provision having been made for the salvation of all, so that all who will 
may yield to the inworking of the Spirit for their salvation, if any are 
not recipients of the full benefit of Christ’s redemptive work the re- 
sponsibility is wholly their own. They are trustees, nevertheless, under 
a double claim. In the case of those, however, who have accepted 
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redemption the claim thence arising is rendered still more imperative 
because of their own voluntary acceptance of it. A claim may bind 
me irrespective of my assent to it; but if I agree to the claim that it 
is just, and assume its obligations by my own unforced choice, I have 
added immeasurably to its moral urgency. The supreme appeal then 
for a practical acknowledgment of the relation of the believer as 
trustee under God is not made to his reason, although it is to that, 
but to his heart. ‘‘ Ye are not your own,’’ writes Paul to the Corinth- 
ians, ‘‘ye were bought with a price ; glorify God therefore in your 
body’’ (1 Cor. 6: 19, 20). So also Peter writes, ye were ‘‘redeemed 
with precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, 
even the blood of Christ’’ (1 Peter 1 : 19, 20). Again, Paul writes 
to the Romans, ‘‘I beseech you by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice holy, acceptable to God, which is your 
rational service’? (Rom. 14 : 7-9); and again, ‘‘For none of us liveth 
unto himself, and none of us dieth to himself. For whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord ; or whether we die, we die unto the Lord ; 
whether we live therefore or die, we are the Lord’s. For this end 
Christ died and lived again, that he might be Lord of both the dead 
and living’? (Rom. 14: 7-9). The utterances of the apostle reach 
the climax of pathos and persuasiveness when out of a full heart he 
declares the overmastering motive of Christian obedience, ‘‘ For the 
love of Christ constraineth us’’—gathers all our powers into the grasp 
of one mighty impulse ; ‘‘ for we thus judge that one died for all, there- 
fore all died ; and he died for all, that they which live should no longer 
live unto themselves, but unto him who for their sakes died and rose 
Bean”) (2°Cor. 5°: 14,/15). 

Our argument reaches its irresistible conclusion 
in the example of Christ. If any of the sons of Mana Trustee 
men might be thought of as possessing an inde- Oonclusively 
pendent claim to himself Christ might. But in his Proved by the Ex- 
life, on the contrary, the law of trusteeship was ample of Christ 
‘‘drawn out in living characters.’’ In him it be- 
came an illuminated text flaming with significance ; in him as Son 
of God the law was not set aside, but in him as Son of Man it first 
found its fulfillment. His will moved not, even in the slightest mat 
ters, save in absolute response to the divine will. In purpose and in 
execution of purpose he had no independent will, in the sense that he 
never pleased himself (Rom. 15 : 3), but did always the things that 
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pleased the Father (John 8: 29). The life work which he did in 
general and in minutest detail was not of his own devising, but 
was that which his Father gave him to do (John 4 : 34). For us, who 
in the state of moral separation from God in which we were born, hab- 
itually think of ourselves as set in this world to mark out our own path 
and to pursue it to the end in our own wisdom and strength, it is diffi- 
cult even to conceive of a life so wholly subjected to the will of God as 
that of Jesus was. It seems to us in our native blindness as both un- 
natural and impossible. Said a young man : 


I thought it was characteristic of a noble manhood to form in my own thought 
without reference, save in a formal and complimentary way as the name of God was 
used in the bills of lading of former days, to any superior will or wisdom, the loftiest 
ideal I could of character and conduct anda career, and having formed it, to bring all 
the resources of an imperious will to its realization, overcoming obstacles and trampling 
down opposition from whatever quarter beneath my feet. Any such relation to God 
as that he could or would make known to me his plan for my life, and work out 
that plan in and through me, was utterly foreign to my thought. God has given me 
my powers and my will; to make the most of the one and to use the other is the 
sum of duty, so it seemed to me, 


So speaks the ‘fold man’”’ but not so speaks the ‘‘new man’’ in 
Christ Jesus (Eph. 4 : 17-24). So thought Saul when he sought com- 
mission from the chief priests that he might stamp out the new faith 
under the heel of his fierce Jewish zeal for the religion of his fathers ; 
but not so thought Paul when, smitten to the earth by the unveiled 
glory of the ever-present though ascended Christ, he responded to the 
voice of him whose servant, whose trustee he had become. Now his 
language was: ‘‘ What shall I do, Zovd?’’ (Acts 22 : 10; 26 : 9-23.) 
Has Paul, then, lost his manhood in this amazing transformation? Nay, 
rather he has found it. Every power within him is awakened to a new 
life; his will is energized by the might of the omnipotent One; he enters 
upon a work not of his own devising, having for its end precisely the 
opposite of that which he was pursuing in his mad zeal (Gal. 1 : 23); 
he prosecutes it with a wisdom, courage, and joy inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, a work which has been the marvel and the benediction of all the 
Christian centuries. 

Whether, then, we regard the Christian as a creature of God or as re- 
deemed by him or as having accepted Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
he must be held to be under the comprehensive law of trusteeship as 
his general law of duty. The only fitting language on his lips is, Every 
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thought of mine must be brought into captivity to Him whose I am and 
whom I serve (2 Cor. 10:5; Acts 27: 23). All that I am and all 
that I can acquire, whatever the acquisition may be, whether material, 
intellectual, or spiritual belongs to my Master, and is not to be used ac- 
cording to my own self-guided will, but the will of him whose steward 
Iam. These moments, these hours, these days, these years are not 
mine to spend as I please. This house in which I live, these means of 
culture and of comfort, these sources of enjoyment, these social ad- 
tantages, this farm, this merchandise, these bonds, these stocks, what- 
ever in my relations to my fellow-men I may properly call my own, are 
not mine, but his who has entrusted them to me to use not as I will, 
but as he wills. To him to whom I owe all I must give account of my 
stewardship (Luke 16 : 2-14); and remembering how inexorably exact- 
ing human courts are in holding a trustee strictly within the prescrip- 
tions of his trust, and how justly execrated among men is one who is 
unfaithful in his high office, every consideration of duty and of honor, 
and above all of gratitude, binds me to use nothing for the ultimate end 
of my selfish enjoyment or aggrandizement. Precisely this and nothing 
less is the teaching of Jesus himself in the parable of the talents (Luke 
19 : 11-27). A certain nobleman, he said, on going into a far country 
to receive a kingdom and to return, called his ten servants, his living 
possessions, and gave them ten pounds, his material possessions, and 
charged them, “ trade ye herewith till I come.’’ The nobleman thus 
made his servants, considered in the parable to be his property, his 
special trustees also, who were to use their lord’s money not as their 
own, but for his benefit. They were his and the money was his also. 
Accordingly, as the parable runs, all the servants save one, true to the 
relation in which they stood to their lord, on his return gave an exact 
account of the manner in which they had employed the treasure com- 
mitted to them. Their lord’s money in the narrative, it will be no- 
ticed, represents all that a man zs and all that he Aas. His possessions 
are not material only nor chiefly. 

Nevertheless it is probable that in the use of money a man’s 
character reveals itself more accurately than in any other manifes- 
tation of life, since money as the representative of all purchasable 
values can command them all, these being essential to the sustenance 
and the largest and best development of life itself, This being the 
case it is reasonable that men should seek after money. The crucial 
question is, How shall money be used having been acquired? The 
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answer to this question will be determined in every case by the view 
which its possessor has of the meaning and purpose of life. If he isa 
worldly man, 7. ¢., a man destitute of a living faith, he will employ his 
money for worldly ends. The man of faith on the contrary will use it 
for heavenly and eternal ends. Exactly this is the teaching of our Lord 
in the parable of the unjust steward. ‘This trustee, false to his trust, 
provided for the future but his vision was limited to time. He was 
commended and imitable in making provision for coming needs simply 
and alone for his prudence. Following his example in this respect the 
believer, whose perspective in his character as a believer takes in the 
whole of existence, will so use the ‘‘mammon of unrighteousness’’ as 
to lay up. treasure in heaven, that is, for the enrichment of his char- 
acter, the sustenance and increase of the vigor of the eternal life within 
him. If one who is a Christian fails to do this he illustrates the Sav- 
iour’s declaration that the ‘‘sons of this world are for their own gen- 
eration wiser than the sons of light,’’ and may well ponder the added 
searching inquiry, ‘‘If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unright- 
eous mammon,’’ which you control only as a steward, ‘‘ who will commit 
to your trust the true riches? And if ye have not been faithful in that 
which is another's who will give you that which is your own?’’ (Luke 
16 : 1-13.) Money is not, cannot be your own, the intrinsic possession 
of any man ; it is external to him, he may lose it ; he certainly cannot 
carry it with him in kind beyond the grave ; but if he uses it for the 
strengthening of the eternal life, for the enrichment of character, which 
alone in any deep sense can be accounted his own, he carries the real value 
of his money ever with him wherever he goes in this world and through 
the ages to come. Said a Christian father to his son, a student in col- 
lege, when handing him a sum of money for vacation expenses, ‘‘ This, 
remember, is the Lord’s money which I give you ; use it wisely in self- 
development for the service of him whose money it is.’’ In the exer- 
cise of a wise and large discretion this father interpreted his stewardship 
under Christ. The Christian law of trusteeship is not to be regarded 
as putting the steward under the slavish restrictions of prescriptive duty ; 
it is a law of liberty. 

But here is peril. Let us be cautious that we do not use our liberty 
as a Cloak of selfishness (x Peter 2 : 16). The moral path is ever a 
narrow and difficult one. The case of Ananiasis instructive here. His 
property, as the record declares, was his own considered with reference 
to his relations to his fellow-men, and when it was sold the avails were 
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still in his own power to dispose of as he judged best (Acts 5 :4). No 
edict had gone forth from any authority, either earthly or heavenly, 
commanding him to sell his possessions and turn the proceeds into the 
common treasury of the brotherhood. Rather a new and vivid sense 
of a common brotherhood had taken possession of the infant church, 
and under the circumstances under which it was then placed called for 
just that spontaneous manifestation of the oneness of believers which 
illuminates as with an outburst of the heavenly glory the record in the 
Acts. The sin of Ananias was not that he did not lay at the Apostles’ 
feet the total sum received from the sale of his property, but that he 
professed to do so, and did not. His offense was not committed in 
the realm of the natural but of the spiritual ; not unto men had he been 
false, he had lied unto the Holy Spirit. The Christian professes to lay 
himself and all that he has at the feet of his Lord. This is of the very 
essence of the faith which saves. Paul bears this record to the churches 
of Macedonia, ‘‘ For according to their power, I bear witness, yea and 
beyond their power, they gave of their own accord, beseeching us with 
much entreaty in regard of this grace and the fellowship in the ministering 
to the saints: and this, not as we had hoped, but first they gave their 
own selves to the Lord, and to us by the will of God (2 Cor. 8 : 3-5). 
First having given themselves. to the Lord these Macedonian Christians 
regarded it asa favor to be sought to minister to Christ in those for 
whom he died. 

Let it be repeated, the law of Christian trusteeship is a law of lib- 
erty, a law of love, and love asks not how little but how much it can 
lavish on its objects. The law of Christian giving therefore refuses to 
express itself in a per cent. It was precisely in the attempt to give it 
this expression in manifold prescriptions that Judaism hardened into 
pharisaism, a shocking counterfeit of devotion to God. ‘The natural 
man asks definite statutes ; these lie within the power of his unaided 
will ; by obedience to these he can work out a righteousness of his own, 
but when he is let loose to do as he chooses his native selfishness asserts 
itself and his true character is revealed. The method of Christ is to 
declare principles and bid his disciple work them out under the impulse 
of love. We are revealing ourselves, making evident the innermost 
springs of action in the acts of every day in every relation. Thus the 
Master, let it be reverently said, is taking spiritual ‘‘snap shots,’’ in- 
visible photographs of our souls as we pass along through life, and these 
remain to testify for or against us, remain, we mean, in the spiritual 
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quality of our souls. The test under which the liberty of the gospel 
brings us is the most severe and searching to which the moral agent is 
subjected. The pleading of love which reached its uttermost pathos on 
Calvary is a thousand times more effective upon a listening soul than 
commandment can ever be. Obligation speaks in the tones of privilege. 
We are not slaves scourged to unwelcome tasks. In a sense we may do © 
much or little, as we please. And yet we shall lose much if we through 
self-indulgence or idleness abuse our liberty of privilege. When we 
stand in the unveiled presence of the Master, then and then only, shall 
we clearly see what it means to be ‘‘rich toward God’’ (Luke 12: 21). 
He who does not forget a cup of cold water given to one of his own will 
graciously remind us of the slightest sacrifice we have made in his 
name. Memory under his quickening word will become to us a min- 
ister of joy (Matt. 25 : 37-40). We shall wonder then that we were 
not wiser and more diligent in amassing treasure in heaven (Matt. 
19 : 21); that we were so insensible to the fact that this is a sowing 
time (Gal. 6 : 7-10), and that ‘‘he that soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly, and he that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully’’ 
(2 Cor. 9 : 6), for then we shall discover that if we have administered our 
trusteeship wisely and faithfully, all that has been gained by our fidelity 
has become our own as heirs of God. A trustee under human law must 
surrender the property entrusted to him upon the expiration of the term 
of his trust, but a trustee under God enters upon the full possession and 
enjoyment of the estate of his principal when his earthly trusteeship ex- 
pires. He shall hear his principal say, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over 
many things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ’’ (Matt. 25 : 23). 


CHAPTER III. DUTY OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


Self-development as man’s primal duty moves 

Section 4 along four lines, as has been shown in Part I., p. 43, 

Duty to Self Moves namely, self-expression, self-protection, self-renewal, 
in Obedience to and self-communication. For details of duty under 
the Primal Law of these divisions we refer to the discussion of the 
Self-development normal appetences of the human constitution. We 
characterize the law of self-development as the 

primal law of moral action. We intend to say that this immanent law 
is the soil, so to speak, out of which all moral obligation springs, into 
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which all precepts and institutions strike the roots by which the con- 
sciences of men are bound to obedience. It carries in itself the potency 
either of perdition or paradise. With the marvelous insight which 
so often startles us with its lightning flashes into the depths of our 
nature, Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Polonius to Laertes, in 
Hamlet, the counsel : 


This, above all—to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.! 


Christian teachers rightly urge the binding authority of the Mas- 
ter’s injunction, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,’’ and ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’’ since ‘‘on these two commandments hangeth 
the whole law and the prophets.’’ With equal imperativeness ought 
they to say to every man, ‘‘ be true to thyself,’’ endeavoring to make it 
clear that whoever is true to himself must of necessity be true to God 
and his neighbor. It is because men do not know themselves in the 
heights and depths of their own nature as bearing the image of God 
and the inescapable spiritual relations therein involved, that the in- 
junction, ‘‘ be true to thyself,’’ seems less comprehensive than the two 
great commandments of the law. It is a common and pernicious error 
to think of the two great commandments coming down upon us with 
external authority simply, so that they may be disobeyed with impu- 
nity if one does not believe in God or his word or his moral govern- 
ment over men, whereas the truth is the commandments which Christ 
uttered are but an exegesis of the law of the immanent Lawgiver written 
indelibly in the constitution of the human soul. Let us never weary 
of repeating that Christ in his character as teacher did not enact, but 
uncover to our apprehension, moral law. In declaring it he simply 
made us known to ourselves. 

This immanent law of self-development, let us 
not fail to notice, illuminates the question of educa- Education not a 
tion. In this light it appears that education is not Luxury buta 
a luxury to be indulged but a duty to be performed. Duty 
If self-development be a duty education, as essential 
to self-development, is also a duty; it isa means to that end. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that education, if adequately conceived, may not be of 





1 Act I., Scene 3. 
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any single factor of man’s three-fold nature, physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual. It is of exceeding practical importance that the position 
heretofore taken that every normal appetence points to its legitimate 
satisfaction should be tenaciously held. At a later stage of the discus- 
sion it will fall to us to make clear in what sense this is true, even 
though man’s moral nature has fallen into a state of disorder. The fact 
itself is what is now to be put clearly before our minds. Let it never 
be supposed that any normal impulse is in itself wrong, to be clandes- 
tinely yielded to. Whether it is to be obeyed is always a question of 
time, of way, and of degree. An appetence, as we shall see, may find 
its proper satisfaction in and through the satisfaction of a higher appe- 
tence. No part of man’s nature considered in its normal state is at 
war with any other part, and no part has lost through the moral dis- 
order its relative claim to development. Man is a unity. Hence it 
follows that the neglect to give any factor its due must result in dis- 
tortion. Education, in a word, must be symmetrical. Its supreme aim 
is to make a man, not merely to make him physically strong, not merely 
intellectually well disciplined and well furnished, not merely sensitive 
to spiritual relations, responding quickly and accurately to the claims of 
duty to self, to fellow-men, to nature, and to God, but rather a man 
fully rounded and well balanced, physically, mentally, and spiritually, 
ready for action in any department of human interest for which he may 
have individual aptitude and for which he may specifically furnish him- 
self. Let us have the man first and then consider the use to which he 
shall be put in the social organism. One of the most hopeful tenden- 
cies in education at the opening of the twentieth century is to a wider 
conception of its scope. Our institutions of learning are recognizing in 
their plans the three-fold unity of the nature of pupils. An able writer 
in vindicating the increasingly urgent claim of manual training, writes : 


Man is, indeed, so made that to give his intellectual faculties their best play he 
must train along with them his eyes and his hands. The very brain is cramped if it 
is not kept in active and healthy life by inteiligent intercourse with the senses, as 
well as with the operative powers, in the way that might be best expressed as thinking 
at the end of one’s fingers. Those who atrophy this part of their life weaken all the 
other parts, and intellectual training, instead of progressing more rapidly for having 
the whole brain to itself, goes on far less satisfactorily. 


It is also worthy of special notice that one of our foremost universi- 
ties (Harvard) is giving increasing attention to the religious needs and 
development of its students, A circular recently issued (July, 1900, ) 
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sets forth ‘‘ Opportunities Provided for Religious Worship, Instruction, 
and Fellowship.’’ It quotes from the president’s report for the year 
1895-1896 the following statement : 


It is now ten years since the introduction of the present method of promoting the 
religious interests of the university and conducting its chapel services. The system 
adopted in 1886 had two principal features: First, the employment every year of 
five ministers, who in conjunction with the Plummer Professor, conduct morning 
prayers from Monday to Saturday inclusive, and evening service every Sunday in 
term time, and an afternoon service 6n Thursdays from November till April, and 
secondly, to offer the services of one of these six ministers every day in the week 
to all students of the university for consultation on any ethical or religious topic in- 
teresting them. The Phillips Brooks House, erected as a memorial of Phillips 
Brooks, was dedicated on January 20, 1900, and provides an important reinforce- 
ment of the religious life of the university, and represents one more step in the 
comprehensive plan of religious work of which the establishment of the Board of 
Preachers was the first step. 


This practical acknowledgment by an institution which cannot be 
suspected of narrowness of view, and which stands second to none in 
the provision which it makes for intellectual culture, of the place which 
morals and religion hold in any fit scheme of the training of youth, 
must be reassuring to those who have noticed a tendency in some quar- 
ters to ignore religion as if it were an intruder in the sphere of culture. 
In this connection it is encouraging to note a weighty utterance of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, Doctor Harris (1900), who 
writes: ‘‘I do not know of any educational reform so much needed as 
a theory and practice of education which unites and adjusts these two 
tendencies, that of the old education toward will-training (holding that 
character is more important than knowledge), and that of the new edu- 
cation toward intellectual insight and power of independent thought,”’ 
adding, ‘‘\We are on the point of losing sight of the most valuable 
heritage of the old education which contains within it the means of 
opening the five windows of the soul.’’ +. The recent remarkable move- 
ment among us for religious education is a notable recognition of the 
fact that there is an inseparable unity in man’s endowments, and that 
therefore the neglect of any essential element of his constitution, espe- 
cially of the supreme element in any scheme of self-development, will 
surely avenge itself sooner or later upon the individual, the community, 
or the institution guilty of such neglect. 





1 Quoted in “ The Christian Idea of Education as Distinguished from the 
Secular Idea of Education.” “ 
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Self-development in the comprehensive sense 

Section 5 indicated in the preceding section is possible only 

Self-development through earnest struggle. This will be apparent 

Possible only from the following considerations: (1) The law of 

Through Strenuous struggle for existence asserts itself as a law of animal 

Endeavor life, even in its lowest forms ; (2) it is a law of life 

also when we ascend from the lower biology to the 

life of men ; (3) it is a law of the highest form of human life as it ap- 

pears in the believer, the working of the law being intensified by the 
moral disorder into which man’s moral nature has fallen. 

As to the first point we note that paleontolo- 

The Struggle for gists find traces of the operation of this law which 

Existence inthe students of the later biology have described by the 

Lowest Forms of phrase domesticated in our daily speech, the ‘‘strug- 

Animal Life § gle for existence,’’ even before the appearance of 

man on the planet. One who accepts the Christian 

revelation should not be surprised by this fact. He has no reason to be 

staggered in his faith because he sees 


Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine. 


It should be interpreted not as a ‘‘shriek . . . against his creed,’’ 
but rather as a testimony in its support. For the Scriptures teach us, 
as has been pointed out, that creation was in the Divine plan in view 
of sin and redemption. The earth, and the unintelligent creatures 
upon it, were given being in anticipation of and with reference to the 
period when the moral trial of our race with all its tragic incidents and 
tremendous issues should arrive. A fit theatre for the great drama of the 
ages, externally corresponding to and illustrating the drama to be en- 
acted, was demanded and provided for in the wisdom of the Creator. 
The ‘‘creation,’’ so Paul instructs us, was subjected to ‘‘vanity,’’ a 
condition 7 itse/f inexplicable and without meaning, subjected not 
willingly, for unintelligent ‘‘ creation’’ was not endowed with moral will, 
but yet as surely not without a reason and a justifying purpose. It was 
subjected ‘‘in hope,’’ that is, with reference to the consummation of 
redemption when the ‘‘creation’’ itself, having been in its blind way 
asharer of man’s abasement, shall be a sharer also of the liberty 
of the children of God (Rom. 8 : 19). In precisely what in 
detail the emancipation of the unintelligent creation will consist we are 
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not instructed, probably for the reason that in our present state we 
have not the faculty of comprehension of such teaching if it were given 
(2 Cor. 12: 4); nevertheless the indefiniteness of detail does not 
lessen the significance of the fact itself. We are in this matter in exactly 
the same case as in the promise that at last the body of our humiliation 
will be conformed to the body of Christ’s glory (Phil. 3: 21). Just what 
that body shall be we know not, but we are not for that reason any the 
less assured of the fact. ‘‘The struggle for existence,’’ then, which 
appeared in the world before the advent of man is only an example, ex- 
plicable when viewed in its larger relations of a law of universal life. 

We advance to the second point, and direct at- 
tention to the fact that after man appeared, even The Same Law is 
before he fell, he was held under the law of strenu- Operative when we 
ous endeavor. He was placed in Eden, so the Ascend to the 
record runs, to ‘‘subdue,’’ to ‘‘dress and keep Life of Man, even 
it,’ and to exercise ‘‘dominion’’ over all other Before the Fall 
creatures. The terms ‘‘subdue’’ and ‘‘dominion”’ 
imply strenuous, although not painful, exertion with reference to an 
end. Man, since he is a man, it is necessary to remind ourselves here, 
has risen out of the sphere of ‘‘ natural selection’’ into the higher 
sphere of rational selection. He is a moral being. ‘‘A moral being,’’ 
says Mr. Darwin, ‘‘is one who is capable of comparing his past and 
future actions or motives, and of approving them. We have no reason 
to suppose that any of the lower animals have this capacity ; therefore, 
when a monkey faces danger to rescue its comrade or take charge of an 
orphan monkey we do not call its conduct moral.’’* 

Such actions are ‘‘moral’’ in the outward form but are destitute of 
the inner meaning, and so are only blind prophecies of ethical conduct 
to be exhibited by man exclusively of all other animals. For man is 
not borne along on the stream of impulse without deliberation in the 
weighing of motives to determine whether they are morally right or 
wrong ; his ends are intelligently conceived, freely chosen, and earnestly 
pursued. In this respect he bears the image of God. ‘¢My Father 
worketh even until now,’’ said Jesus to those who charged him with a 
breach of the Sabbath because he had made a man whole on that day. 
‘‘My Father worketh even until now, and I work’’ (John 5: 17). 
Intense activity is a law of the divine life, and of all life as it rises in 
the scale. Self-expression is the putting forth of energy. 








1‘ Descent of Man,’”’ Vol I., p. 85. <a 
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Again, after man fell, even in what we distin- 
The Same Law guish as the natural sphere of his action before he 
Operative in the has risen by choice out of that state in which men 
Natural Life of are born, into the supreme life of which man is 
Man after the Fall capable, 2. ¢., the spiritual life in God, the same 
Before Regener- law holds. ‘This is too evident to call for proof. 
ation ‘* Life gives nothing to mortals without great labor’’ 
(Mil sine magno vita labore dedit mortalibus). 
The mystery of birth, common human experience, and observation 
attest it. The tiller of the soil, bearing on his Atlean shoulders the 
vast fabric of civilization, earns his harvests by the sweat of his brow; 
the merchant is successful only by ceaseless vigilance, wise forecast and 
persistent push ; the products of the artisan and the artist are wrought 
out by arduous toil of body and brain ; the lawyer, the physician, and 
those to whom is entrusted the care of souls must consume the mid- 
night oil in study and pursue their callings with unremitting zeal if they 
would worthily discharge their high trusts ; the scholar can discover the 
hidden stores of knowledge and the secrets of nature only as he gives 
days and nights to tireless research ; and to that loftiest and holiest of 
human duties, the training of children, the mother must literally devote 
all the powers of her being ‘‘in watchings often,’’ in services without 
number and without name, in never-ceasing self-denials, in warning, in 
instruction, in persuasion, in the study of the individuality of her chil- 
dren, in sympathy suited to each one, in fashioning herself into the 
ideal which she would have her children realize, in prayer to Him who 
alone can impart the wisdom demanded, if she would rear them for the 
high service to God and humanity, the eternal life begun on earth and 
consummated in heaven, which is the sole adequate end and justification 
of bringing children into the world. 
Advancing now to our third point we find the 
The Same Law same law binding man when he becomes a partaker 
Operative when by faith of the life of God in Christ. Our thought, 
Man has Become a it will be noticed, is cumulative. Intense activity we 
Partaker of the have said is a law of the life of God in himself, it 
Life of Godin reappears in the ‘‘struggle for existence’’ in the 
Ohrist unintelligent animal creation before man comes upon 
. the stage of action ; again, in the case of man in 
Eden, self-development is by strenuous endeavor in all spheres of 
human action before man has ascended through the new birth by choice 
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of faith into the highest participation in the life of God of which he is 
capable. It should seem reasonable and certain, then, that self-develop- 
ment in the supreme life can be no otherwise, save in obedience to the 
same condition. It is sometimes objected to Christianity that in the 
severity of its demands it insists upon an abnormal, unnatural mode of 
development. But it has conclusively appeared that in demanding of 
its disciples strenuous endeavor it does no more than repeat a law 
which, as has been seen, is inseparable from life even in its lowest 
forms. If it did not make the demand which it does a presumption 
against its claims would so far be established. We are prepared, there- 
fore, to ask, What is the teaching of Scripture on this point? 

We cite first the language of the Master himself, 
who lays down this law of his kingdom in the fol- The Testimony of 
lowing language : ‘‘ And from the days of John the Scripture as to the 
Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth = Necessity of 
violence, and men of violence take it by force’’ Strenuous Endeavor 
(Matt. 11: 12). The kingdom of heaven is taken 
by storm, or ‘‘intense endeavor.’’ ‘‘The kingdom of heaven was 
never intended to indulge the ease of triflers, but to be the rest 
of them that labor.’’! Let it be remarked that Jesus does not 
create, but simply declares, inherent conditions of entering upon and 
progress in the divine life. On another occasion, ‘‘ One said to him, 
Lord, are there few that be saved?’’ Wisely omitting to make a 
categorical reply which would merely satisfy curiosity, but would have 
been of no practical benefit to the questioner and those about him, the 
Master responds, ‘‘ Strive to enter in by the narrow door: for many, 
I say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able ’’ (Luke 
13 : 23-30; comp. Matt. 25 : 10). Here he who alone knows the 
startling hazards involved, insists unequivocally upon the most urgent 
struggle to overcome the obstacles in the path of eternal life. Let him 
who dares, remembering James 3: 1, teach otherwise. The only quali- 
fication to the Saviour’s language which a cautious teacher may venture 
to make is that suggested by our Lord himself in the principle, ‘‘ to 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required: and to 
whom they commit much will they ask the more’’ (Luke 12: 48). It 
follows, therefore, that the language used by the Saviour finds its utter- 
most intensity of significance in Christendom, and among those in 
Christendom who have the greatest spiritual light. We must add that 
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the entire tenor of the word of God is in harmony with the Master’s 
representation of the case, as the following examples will show. 
“‘Quit you like men’’ (1 Cor. 16 : 13), all the virile element in your 
nature must be called into requisition ; you are soldiers, ‘‘ fight the 
good fight of faith’’ (1 Tim. 6:12); ‘‘Put on the whole armor of 
God’’ (Eph. 6: 11); ‘‘Suffer hardness’’ (2 Tim. 2:3); ‘‘ He that 
overcometh,’’ said the great Leader of the Christian hosts, ‘‘I will 
give to him to sit down with me in my throne, as I also overcame, and 
sat down with my Father in his throne’’ (Rev. 3: 21); you have 
entered a race, run it with patience (Heb. 12: 1-2), with self-mas- 
tery, temperate in all things, with the goal ever in view (1 Cor. 9 : 26), 
forgetting the ground already covered, exert yourselves to the utmost, 
straining every nerve, in your intense eagerness to win the crown of 
life, the high calling of God in Christ Jesus (Phil. 3: 13); keep your 
body under, buffet it and bring it into bondage as a slave of your 
higher nature (1 Cor. 9: 26, 27); you are in an enemy’s country on 
duty as a sentinel, be watchful (1 Peter 5 : 8); you are engaged in a 
death struggle with spiritual foes (Eph. 6: 12), put them to death 
(Gal. 5 : 24), or they will put you to death (spiritual) ; the Leader of 
your salvation suffered for you in the flesh, arm yourselves therefore 
with the same mind, expect a similar experience (1 Peter 4: 1); you 
are powerless, acting in your own wisdom, to discover the will of God, 
or to do it acting in your own strength when known, take hold there- 
fore on God by the energy of prayer, ‘‘ praying at all seasons in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto in all perseverance ’’ (Eph. 6 : 18). 
Having assured ourselves that the law of strenu- 
The Christian Ideal, ous endeavor is characteristic of life in whatever 
Considered in Re- grade, it is reasonable to expect that the Scriptures 
lation to the Moral will insist upon it, as we have seen they do, as a dis- 
Disorder of Man’s tinguishing mark also of the life hid with Christ in 
Nature, Requires God. We may make the rationale of that insist- 
for its Realization ence still further evident, and our sense of the ne- 
the Earnest Struggle cessity of the urgent striving which is required of 
Insisted Upon in the believer will be deepened, if we put distinctly 
the Scriptures before our minds the demands of the Christian ideal, 
and what obstacles to its attainment exist by reason 
of the moral disorder of our nature. When undertaking any task we 
carefully measnre its difficulty ; failing to do this we invoke failure at 
the outset. 
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In order to a clear understanding of what is 
meant by the Christian ideal, let us reflect upon What is an Ideal? 
the meaning of the term ideal. What, then, is an 
ideal? Two related terms at once present themselves for examination, 
idea and ideal. It is necessary to have in mind the meaning of the 
term idea, as preliminary to an exposition of the related term ideal. 
What, then, is an idea? The terms idea and ideal are used both in 
philosophy and in common speech in such a variety of meanings that it 
is incumbent upon us to state distinctly in what sense they are em- 
ployed by us. We say, then, that an idea in the meaning we put into 
it is predominantly intellectual. We say predominantly intellectual to in- 
dicate that we are not forgetting that the soul is a unit and acts as a unit ; 
that all its faculties, so called, are actively present in every activity. Thus 
will is present as energizing the process of forming the idea. It is, if 
you please, the force which moves the enginery of the soul. It holds 
the idea, the formation of which it energizes, before the mind for con- 
templation. Suppose, now, we have formed, and have before us for con- 
templation, the idea of goodness. It is merely as zdea, an abstraction, 
It has reality only as idea. We are not good simply by virtue of the 
possession of the idea of goodness. In order to personal goodness 
the idea of goodness must be idealized, and after that realized in char- 
acter and conduct. To illustrate still further: Those who have been 
privileged to look upon the Sistine Madonna with the necessary sense 
of appreciation have brought away a vivid idea of its matchless beauty, 
and can convey to one who has never seen it a faint reproduction in 
idea of the famous picture. But those who have looked upon it, and 
those to whom it has been described, cannot be properly said to have 
an ideal of it. For an ideal, while it is like an idea, predominantly 
intellectual, is something different ; it is something not only thought of, 
but thought of as realizable in some person or thing. Raphael had an 
ideal of his masterpiece which he made objectively real on the canvas 
to the delight of succeeding generations. The child of his soul was 
born in his inimitable painting. 

For the sake of seeing still more clearly what an ideal is, let us at- 
tempt to follow the process of its conception. Let it be said, then, that 
as a part of the intellectual furnishing of the soul, the capacity, wait- 
ing upon suitable occasion to leap into conscious activity, is the intui- 
tion of infinity, of perfection. Suppose, now, that we are thinking of 


human character and the possibilities of its development. Advancing,» 
R 
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we idealize our thought, that is, imagine it as realized in some person, 
clothing the imagined one in an assemblage of graces perfect in degree. 
In such case there stands before us in the mind’s eye a person of ideal 
excellence of character. By such a process as this the sculptor, the 
painter, the literary artist, constructs, as inciting him to exert his powers 
to the utmost, a mental image of a statue, a picture, a poem, or some 
other production of literary genius, perfect in its kind. This power of 
idealization is one of the loftiest endowments of our nature, lifting us 
immeasurably above all lower animals. It is in fact the secret of all 
high endeavor and achievement in every field of human activity. ‘It 
creates heroes and saints, great leaders, statesmen, preachers, reform- 
ers, the pioneers of discovery in science, visionaries, fanatics, knights- 
errant, and adventurers.’’* Accepting this statement, we see that 
ideals may be true or false according as they conform to reality, and 
that, moreover, it is possible for men to form ideals of wickedness, as 
well as of virtue ; of the merely fanciful and unattainable, no less cer- 
tainly than of the rational and practicable. Accordingly, there are 
those who identify poetry with religion ‘‘ by an idealism,’’ to quote an 
author in his own language, ‘‘ become the interpreter of the reality 
which 7¢ eaves behind.’’ Whatever sphere there may be for an ideal- 
ism of this sort, it has no place in morals. A friendly critic remarks 
upon it that it substitutes for ‘‘ active faith’’ an ‘‘ esthetic faith,’’ add- 
ing that ‘‘no great religion was ever founded unless the prophet be- 
lieved that the visions he proclaimed were as real, and existed outside 
of his own imagination as absolutely, as does a stock or stone to pop- 
ular perception.”’ 

Having ascertained what an ideal is, it falls to us to put distinctly 
before us once more what the Christian ideal is. It is, speaking gen- 
erally, in the first place, an ideal of goodness which the Christian cher- 
ishes with the fixed purpose to realize it in his character and conduct. 
Hereupon we must ask again what is the content of his ideal? How 
does he certify himself of its validity, that it is not a mere figment of 
his imagination? In answering these queries we do not forget that 
goodness as an idea and as an ideal has no substantial existence. It 
must be realized in a person. It follows, therefore, that the idea of 
goodness can have its perfect realization only in God, the Supreme 
Petson. He is the Source of the idea and its complete fulfillment. 
He himself certifies its validity. To this conclusion the Great Teacher 





1 Quoted by Principal Shairp, in ‘‘ Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” p. 22. 
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bears express witness. A questioner once approached him with this 
inquiry, ‘‘ Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have eternal 
life?’’ And Jesus replied, Why asketh thou me about the good? 
How can you expect me, if I be a mere mortal like you, if the idea of 
goodness has not been realized in me, to give a reply to your inquiry 
which will have any value? Goodness does not reside in deeds, but in 
the doer. There is only One who is (absolutely) good, God (Matt. 
19: 17; Mark 10: 17, 18; Luke 18: 18, 19). If, then, goodness 
has its source and reality supremely only in God, what quality of good- 
ness must we possess and exhibit to satisfy the demand of the nature of 
God and of our own nature, as well, as bearing his image? In other 
words, what must we morally become to be in moral harmony with 
God? This is asupreme problem in ethics. Is there any way of solv- 
ing it? Or must we everremain in uncertainty about a matter of such 
momentous practical interest to us? The solution of this otherwise 
insoluble problem God himself has given in his own Living Word. He 
has uttered himself in his unique Son, Son of God and Son of Man. 
He has incarnated infinite goodness in Jesus Christ crucified, and so 
instructed us what manner of persons we ought to be standing as we do 
among sinful men ourselves sinners. We are thus taught that we must 
bear the moral likeness to God which the crucified Jesus bore to the 
Father. Plato could maintain that the good is the greatest possible 
likeness to God, but in what that likeness consisted he could not tell us. 
The content of the idea of goodness was indistinct and variable. He 
reserved the contemplation of it for the mature philosopher. But no 
longer need we thread our way through the mazes of an endless dia- 
lectic in a vain effort to discover its meaning. Likeness to God has 
come down to us, has walked our earth, has been visible in our streets, 
has entered our homes. We imitate God in imitating his crucified Son. 


CHAPTER IV. JESUS INIMITABLE AND IMITABLE 


While we have in the imitability of Jesus a gen- 
eral solution of our problem as to the quality of Section 6 
goodness required of us, a subordinate problem Jesus Inimitable 
arises under it to which we must again turn our 
attention, this problem namely : In what sense and how is Jesus imitable 
by“us ? We shall be guided to a safe conclusion if we recall a position 
previously taken, viz, that individuality is determinative of personal duty. 
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Referring to the preceding exposition of this point, we say that Jesus is 
imitable not as an individual, but asa person. As an individual he 
stands apart in duty from all other men as every one of us is so separated. 
As a person identified with our common humanity he was under the 
common obligations which bind all persons whatsoever without exception 
(Gal. 4: 4). In order therefore to discover in what Christ is inimitable 
we must consider in what respects he was distinguished as an individual. 
We note, then, that he was individualized in that : 

He was distinguished from all other men, first of all, and conspicu- 
ously, by the unique union in himself of Deity and humanity, and so 
‘fitted for, and ordained to, a life-mission impossible to any other ; while 
yet he was not by this mysterious union dehumanized, but on the con- 
trary was by it qualified to exhibit to men a realization in his character what 
in the idea of God a man should be. The union was indeed determina- 
tive of individual duty, but so far from separating him from humankind, 
it intensified his participation in the common interests of the race. 

He was distinguished secondly, as an individual from other men, 
by reason of the possession in superlative degree of all those elements 
of personality which are ours by virtue of our humanity. He was dis- 
tinguished as an individual from all other men, thirdly, by his sinless- 
ness. But here we are treading in a path where we may easily lose our 
way ; for observe, it is precisely in his perfect mora/ character and con- 
duct that his persuasive, ‘‘ Follow me!’’ binds us. In this alone is he 
imitable by us. Only in his sinlessness does he give us the content of 
the ideal of goodness. But if he is essentially distinguished by his sin- 
lessness from other men, how can he be imitable by us? Anticipating 
a fuller reply to this question, let us answer here that by virtue of the 
believer’s union with Christ sinlessness has become his moral goal. To 
become like Christ is the Christian’s cherished ideal, his supreme desire 
and purpose. Nor is this ideal a mocking illusion ; it is destined to be 
realized. The white flower of perfect virtue grows here indeed, but in 
an uncongenial soil ; it will bloom in consummate beauty only in the 
celestial gardens. Returning from our digression let us fix our thought 
on the sinlessness of Jesus as an essential difference between him and all 
other men which was required to fit him for his special mission. We, 
since we are sinners, oppressed and limited by the disabling and disor- 
ganizing power of evil, are not able adequately to appreciate this crucial 
fact in all its deep and far-reaching implications. It is nevertheless obvi- 
ous upon a little reflection that had not Jesus been a sinless man infinite 
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goodness could not have been incarnated in him. For what copartnership 
has righteousness with unrighteousness ? (2 Cor. 6: 14-18.) Upon his 
sinlessness depended the immediate, unvarying, and perfect response to 
the Spirit of God working in him to will and do for God’s good pleasure. 
There must be in him no schism between the thought of goodness and its 
realization in character and conduct. But in us, on the contrary, such 
a schism exists. As bearing, so far, even in our moral ruin, the image 
of God, we inevitably wz// the idea of goodness, and wed/ also a certain 
quality of goodness as an ideal, but do not naturally supremely choose 
it. But with Jesus there was always consentaneous unity in these func- 
tions of his will. To think goodness was with him to be good and to 
do good. Accordingly we find in him the harmonious activity of all 
his powers of body and mind. Hence the breadth, grasp, lucidity, 
penetration of his thought ; the exceptional poise of his judgment, hold- 
ing steadily to the straight line of rationality and righteousness unmoved 
by selfishness and passion ; the quick and delicate responsiveness of his 
sympathy to all the forms and shades of human experience ; the energy 
of his will unimpeded by conflicting desires ; his growth from infancy 
to manhood amid a Jewish environment free from the prejudices of his 
nation, interpreting in word and deed the sacred books of his people— 
law, prophecy, precept, and ritual—in the meaning of Him who in- 
spired them. ‘Thus he became a man, not of one nationality, but of 
all climes and of all ages. If anything more were needed to evince the 
necessity of sinlessness in him to fit him for his unique mission, our 
own experience is ready with its testimony, That the powers of the 
human mind do not act in harmony is plainly declared by the various 
and often conflicting opinions which are commonly held touching every 
matter of human interest. If with Pilate we ask, What is truth? let 
our question relate to what it will, whether philosophy, or science, or 
business, or social affairs, or religion, babel replies from every quarter 
bewilder and mislead us, so that it is not strange that there is an ever- 
present tendency to skepticism as to the possibility of arriving at con- 
clusions conforming to reality. Even with the record of Jesus’ life in 
our hands, no two persons agree in their conception of his character. 
Those who do not believe in him find defects in the picture given us, 
and the saintliest man who attempts to analyze his ideal in precise terms 
gives up the task in despair. Jesus is ever more than language can ex- 
press. He moves before the ages at once the example and enigma of 
moral excellence. For now we see in a mirror, in a riddle (1 Cor. 
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13:12). It follows incontestably, therefore, that the sinlessness of 
Jesus was a sine gua non to the manifestation by and in him of the 
moral perfection of the Father. 

It was, then, in the three particulars which we have noted, in which 

he was inimitable, viz, his deity, his superlative idiosyncrasies of native 
endowment as a man, and his sinlessness, the three conspiring to that 
end, that Jesus was fitted to exercise his three great offices, the pro- 
phetic, the priestly, and the kingly. 
_ He was Prophet, an infallible Teacher, who could say of himself 
without arrogance or irreverence, I am the Truth (having in this place 
reference to the special truth of salvation from sin whatever wider ap- 
plication the claim must necessarily include), in me truth eternally re- 
sides, from me it proceeds. Whoever besides me teaches the truth re- 
ceives it derivatively from me. Not, observe again, did his deity alone 
fit him to be teacher, but his distinctively superior mental endowments, 
for the truth was distilled in the alembic of a human mind, found ex- 
pression on human lips, in human forms of speech, and in the process 
of distillation it was unmixed with error because it was the sinless Jesus 
who thought and taught. 

Jesus was also great High Priest of humanity, at once priest and 
victim. God, who alone could make atonement and propitiation for 
the sins of the world, reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ (2 Cor. 
5:18). The Son of God and Son of Man manifested and wrought out 
in the flesh the eternal sacrifice. Hence he could without blasphemy 
act in the incommunicable prerogative of the Lawgiver, saying to the 
sick of the palsy, as to all penitents since that day, ‘‘Son, be of good 
cheer ; thy sins are forgiven’’ (Matt. 9 : 2), for God only can forgive 
sin (Exod. 34: 6, 7). Nevertheless his varied experience of tempta- 
tion as a man, his compassion on the erring, were as necessary to his 
priesthood as was his deity. ‘‘It behooved him in all things to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might become a merciful and faith- 
ful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make propitiation for the 
sins of the people. ' For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succor them that are tempted’? (Heb. 2:18). ‘‘ For 
such a high priest became us, holy, guileless, undefiled, separated from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens ; who needeth not daily like 
those high priests [of the Jewish ritual] to offer up sacrifices, first for his 
own sins, and then for the sins of the people: for this he did once for 
all, when he offered up himself’’ (Heb. 7 : 26, 27). 
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Jesus was, moreover, King, King of kings by inherent and eternal 
right ; but the Scriptures speak of a delegated kingship also, which he 
received as Mediator of God’s grace toward sinful man. It was of this 
kingship, we suppose, that our Lord spoke when he gave his last com- 
mission to his church: ‘‘ All authority hath been given unto me in 
heaven and on earth’? (Matt. 28:18). Of similar import are the fol- 
lowing passages : Ps. 2:6, 7, 8; 72: 110; Acts2:33; Heb.1:3, 43 
8:1; Isa. 9: 6, 7; Luke 1 : 32, 33 ; John 8: 36; 10:27, 23 5153's. 36) 
Rom: 143.9; Eph. 12 22,233 5+233.6:5-9; Phil. 3, 20,20 3Col. 
1:18; Heb. 3:6; 1 Peter3:22. And yet to fit him for kingship of the 
mediatorial kingdom his sinless humanity was an essential prerequisite. 
For the dominion which he was to exercise was in its chief character- 
istic a dominion over the hearts of men as distinguished from a sover- 
eignty of force. Hence God manifested himself in the mediatorial 
Sovereign as living a life of blended righteousness and love, of which the 
cross was not only the tragic consummation, but from beginning to end 
the symbol and instrument. It isa serious misapprehension which views 
Calvary as apart by itself in its moral significance in the earthly experi- 
ence of Jesus rather than, as it was, the motive of it throughout. He 
lived a surrendered life. He bore his cross daily on his way to Gol- 
gotha. The sacrificial, holy love of God in Christ for lost men is the 
weapon by which the subjects of the Messiah’s kingdom are subdued 
to obedience to his kingly rule. In the day of the exertion of his 
peculiar power his people are willingness itself, ‘‘ freewill offerings ’’ 
(Ps. 110: 3), emulous of sacrificing themselves in love for him who 
sacrificed himself for them. The pathos and persuasiveness of the cross 
compel submission. Here is the wisdom and power of God unto salva- 
tion. ‘For the foolishness of God is wiser than men ; and the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men’’ (x Cor. 1 : 21-25). 


CHAPTER V. JESUS IMITABLE 


The foregoing discussion compels the admission 

Section 7 that inasmuch as Jesus was separated from all other 
Jesus Imitable men by his unique individuality, he is so far inimit- 

in what Sense able in the peculiar obligations which rested upon 
~~ him. In this respect he acted under the principle 

which ought to regulate the conduct of all men, viz, that individuality 


wesnaneenae 


determines special duty. We have now to ask, In what and how, is 
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Jesus imitable? The general answer to this question is, He is imitable 
in the discharge of all those obligations which rested upon him as a 
human person. Observe that we distinguish between Jesus the individual 
and Jesus the person. The necessity of this discrimination has been 
made sufficiently evident. It is necessary in order to avoid confusion 
of thought and error in action. Let us then descend to particulars 
under our general answer. 
Paul expressly affirms this in his Epistle to the 
Sub-Section 7a Galatians (4: 4). He writes, ‘“‘when the fullness 
Jesus was Imitable of the time came, God sent forth his Son born of a 
in his Obedience to woman, born under the law.’’ If the immediate 
the Oonstitutional reference here be to the Jewish ritual, the term law 
Law of his Nature must also be taken in its inclusive sense as covering 
as a Man the law of which the apostle speaks elsewhere (Rom. 
2 : 15), as written in the hearts of the nations, and 
which underlay and gave validity to the special legislation for the Jewish 
people. The Jewish ceremonial had for its purpose the awakening of 
those subject to it to the meaning and binding force of that primal law 
which every man by virtue of his manhood carries in his very constitu- 
tion (Gal. 3: 19). It was not the purpose of the mission of Jesus to 
impose a new law upon men ; it was rather to awaken in them a recog- 
nition of an old law enacted in them at their creation (1 John 2: 7), 
and new only in the sense that they had failed to see it, blinded as 
they were by sin to the dignity of their own nature. He would have 
them know that the eternal law of God utters its imperatives from the 
Sinai of their own breasts, their own essential being. Jesus came 
among men perfectly obedient to the law of his own being and theirs. 
The Ten Commandments were, we understand, 
Sub-Section 7b an exegesis and enforcement, nothing more, of the 
Jesus is Imitable law written in men’s hearts. They are expressed 
in his Obedience in the negative form, since they were addressed to 
to the Decalogue a race whose moral nature was corrupt, and as such 
needed a course of training which should awaken 
in them a sense of the ruin which departure from the will of the Creator 
had wrought (Exod. 20: 1-17; 2 Cor. 3: 7-9; of Eph. 2: 15). 
This purpose of the outward law is distinctly declared by Paul in his 
letter to the Galatians (Gal. 3: 19). But, inasmuch as the law of 
man’s nature is an expression of the loving design of the Creator, a 
plan, if we may so speak, of his well-being (Rom. 7 : 10-12), it re- 
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quired for its fulfillment not mere outward conformity to its require- 
ments, but an inward, spiritual, loving obedience to its behests. This 
quality of obedience Jesus rendered. He was a living embodiment of 
the law obeyed in the spirit of it, exhibiting it in the perfection of his 
character and the resulting blessedness, which made him ‘‘ separate 
from sinners’’ (Heb. 7: 26; John 8:46). (1) Thus God was to 
him the only God, alone, as the theologians express themselves, having 
aseity, being distinct from the dependent works of his hand. (2) No 
created thing intervened between him and God as an object of faith, 
of obedience, of worship, of love. (3) He always hallowed in his 
heart his Father’s name, never using it in vain, always reverently and 
with a right purpose. (4) The Sabbath was to him a day of days; 
hallowing all other days, expressing man the creature’s relation to his 
Creator ; ‘‘made for man’’ (Mark 2 : 27) that, relieved from the dis- 
tractions of earthly care, he might reflect on his heavenly origin and 
destiny, and express in works of mercy his kinship to Him whose image 
he bears. (5) He accepted the obligations of human relationships, 
and, though conscious of his duty and dignity as the unique Son of 
God, was obedient to his parents in the flesh (Luke 2: 49-51). (6) 
He cherished no enmity against any (1 John 3: 15), but loved all, 
however the manifestation of his love was determined by the character 
of those with whom he came in contact. Although always ready to 
do good, his was not a selfish, undiscriminating good nature, insensible 
to eternal moral distinctions. His spiritual esthetic faculty was exer- 
cised to discern good and evil (Heb. 5:14). Those who did his 
Father’s will were his kindred (Matt. 12 : 50); those who did not do 
his Father’s will from the heart he recognized as in disposition children 
of the devil (John 8: 44). (7) To him the purity of woman was a 
sanctuary which not even a thought, much less a desire, could profane 
(John 5 : 28). (8) Although the possessor of all things, he scrupu- 
lously respected the personal rights of other men, accepting hospitality 
and support, but not demanding or surreptitiously appropriating them 
(Luke 8 : 3; 12:14; Matt. 22:21; of. Eph. 4:28). (9) He always 
judged and uttered righteous judgment (John 7:24; 7:7). (10) He 
was utterly without covetousness. Although he could say of himself, 
‘¢The foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven have nests : but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head’’ (Matt. 8 : 20), yet so sure 
was he that if he sought first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
all material support needed for the fulfillment of his Messianic mission 
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would be providentially provided for him, that he was without anxiety 
to a degree scarcely imaginable cumbered as we are by earthly cares 
(Matt. 6 : 25-34). Nevertheless it is evident that he was not without 
rational foresight, since the little band of disciples of which he was the 
leader had a treasurer, and from the store committed to his care things 
required for their sustenance could be bought and gifts of charity be- 
stowed upon the poor (John 13 : 29). 

In the obedience of Jesus, then, to the Decalogue he is imitable by 
us in the sense that he thus showed that it is natural to man when act- 
ing normally to obey this law. Bound to interpret our nature by his 
conduct, we are held to follow him in this respect. 

These, he said, summarized the law and the 

Sub-Seotion 7c prophets: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 

Jesus is Imitable with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
Againin His thy mind. This is the great and first command- 
Obedience to the ment. And the second like unto it is this, Thou 
Two Great shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’? (Matt. 22 : 37- 
Oommandments 39). Here again we are not brought face to face 
with a merely external requirement, but with the 

living Lawgiver himself speaking from the depths of the nature with 
which he has endowed us. ‘The sunlight is no more necessary to the 
life of every living thing than is supreme love to God to the normal 
self-development, or, if you please, the well-being of the human soul 
made in God’s image. This truth Jesus also proved by a living 
demonstration of it. Precisely so did he certify the binding force of 
the second table of the law. The golden rule exhibits the ideal of 
‘moral thoughtfulness,’’ to use Dr. Thomas Arnold’s significant phrase. 
Jesus put himself by his all-embracing sympathy in our place and stead. 
He bore our sicknesses and our sorrows, and so showed to us what 
man’s relation to his fellow-man not only should be, but must be, else 
he will be at war not with God only, but as certainly with himself. 
Even Prof. Ernst Haeckel, who denies or ignores God, freedom, and 
immortality, in his recent work entitled ‘‘The Riddle of the Universe’’ 
(‘Die Weltrithsel’’), affirms that the golden rule is a ‘‘natural law’’ 
binding upon men irrespective of any belief in the supernatural. In 
this Professor Haeckel speaks as a true witness. Human nature does 
indeed cry out with an irrepressible cry for self-development in altruistic 
forms, and thus man shows his kinship with God as his offspring ; for 
God is himself the living Source of this noble appetence of our nature, 
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as was supremely shown in the gift of his Son for the world’s redemp- 
tion. And it is equally certain that true self-development is impossi- 
ble unless supreme love to God be also practically recognized as a law 
of the human constitution. If any one should dissent from Professor 
Haeckel in his view in regard to the golden rule, the professor might 
well reply: But your failure to recognize the law does not abolish it ; 
the law stands, and you must take the consequences of disregarding 
it. So too, must we say to agnostics who hold with Professor Haeckel 
in regard to God, freedom, and immortality: Your agnosticism does 
not vacate the law impressing these truths upon the human soul ; the 
duty of supreme love to God still remains, and the consequences of 
disobedience must follow by the working of the law which will avenge 
itself in spite of your denial. Jesus is imitable, then, in his obedience 
to these two primal laws of the nature which he had assumed, and in his 
meekness of submission to his Father’s will in respect of these bound 
all men to follow his example. As perfect man he showed us what we 
ought to be, and must be, or fail in a true self-development. 

In this he sets forth the spiritual principles of 
the kingdom of heaven. In his obedience to these Sub-Section 7d 
he is a model for our imitation. For in these Beati- Jesus was in 
tudes Jesus testifies not to what he knew as some- Himself the 
thing which he had learned from external authority, Fulfillment of the 
but rather as something which he had tested experi- Sermon on the 
entially. He points out a moral pathway which he Mount 
himself had trodden. FolJow me, is his summons 
to men. He is revealing the secret of his own life. We generally 
overlook the pregnant fact that Jesus from infancy was ‘‘ brought up’’ 
on the Old Testament Scriptures. The law and the prophets and the 
Psalms had been his daily spiritual nourishment ; he had wrought them 
into the fibre of his moral being by translating them into life. As no 
other man had, he gained an insight into their meaning, was fitted thus 
to accurately expound them.in the intention of him whose unique Son 
he was, the Inspirer. He first gave to the world an object-lesson of 
what human nature is capable by the grace of God, and will become in 
those who yield themselves to its transforming power. It is this note of 
certainty, of assured personal conviction, which gives to the Beatitudes 
as they fall from the Saviour’s lips, appealing to that which is deepest in 
us, that irresistible authority everywhere acknowledged over the minds 
and hearts of men. Let us listen anew and see if it be not so. , 
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‘« Blessed are the poor in spirit,’’ he said, ‘‘ for 
Jesus was Poor theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’’ Was, then, Jesus 
in Spirit, and poor in spirit? None so poor as he, we answer. 
thus Became a And for the sufficient reason that no other could 
Possessor of the see, since he was himself in full conscious posses- 
Kingdom of sion of the kingdom of heaven, how utterly poverty- 
Heaven stricken man is destitute of realized personal union 
and communion with God. The wealth of spiritual 
blessing which he consciously enjoyed, ‘‘ righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost’’ (Rom. 14:17), enabled him to appreciate, as we 
in our destitution cannot, how certain it is that no one who is not so 
consciously poor in spirit without God will, must, open the door of his 
heart to the incoming of the heavenly Guest. Nay, poverty of spirit 
is itself the open door inviting the entrance of Him who says, ‘‘ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock ; if any man hear my voice and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me’’ (Rev. 3: 20). This, we understand, is the attitude of the re- 
deeming God toward every human spirit. Nothing but self-sufficiency 
can bar him out. (The desperate condition of the self-sufficient man 
is that he is willfully unconscious of his poverty, thinking himself rich, 
whereas he is ‘‘wretched and miserable and poor and blind and 
naked’’ (Rev. 3 : sae Hence it is that the first work of the 
Spirit is to make men see*thcir abject spiritual poverty, for then, and 
only then, have they any receptivity of the kingdom of heaven. A 
man who regards himself as ‘‘in need of nothing,’’ does not, and can- 
not, suffer as one suffers who keenly realizes that he isa pauper. If 
his hand is full, there is no room in it for anything else than that which 
fills it, however worthless it may be. ‘‘ Blessed,’’ then, ‘‘are the poor 
in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
Once again we hear the Master say: ‘‘ Blessed 
Jesus was a are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.’’ 
Mourner, and Re- ‘‘Jesus wept.’’ He was a man of sorrows and ac- 
ceived the Oomfort quainted with grief. He wept not on account of 
which Only a = personal sin, for he was without sin. He wept not 
Mourner Knows on account of his own sorrows, many and great as 
' they were. His sorrows and his weeping were vi- 
carious. ‘‘Jesus wept’?! Two words only, and yet how heavily 
freighted with pathetic meaning! The record brings vividly before 
us the weeping sisters of Bethany, and their sympathizing friend and 
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Lord. We cannot think that the tears he then shed were his response 
only to the grief of those then immediately before him, but that with 
prophetic vision he saw all of earth’s mourning multitudes of succeed- 
ing years. His unique individuality enabled him to enter into the 
woes of the race which he came to save as no other could. He saw 
these woes in their evil fountain, and although he saw the glorious 
issue of his mission, precisely as he saw the coming deliverance of 
Lazarus from the power of death, ¢‘for he himself knew what he would 
do,’’ nevertheless the spectacle which met his prophetic eyes of the 
grief which must inevitably mark the process of redemption drew from 
his eyes this expression of sympathetic sorrow which could not be 
restrained. But if he sorrowed as no other could or can, he knew for 
just this reason as no other of the sons of men have ever known or 
can know what resources of support and consolation are at the com- 
mand of the God of all comfort. ‘‘The God of all comfort !’’? Who 
can fathom the depths of these words? Who can exhaust the skill of 
the Great Physician to bind up the broken-hearted ? Paul, in filling 
up, as he said, that which was lacking of the afflictions of Christ (Col. 
1 : 24) shared proportionally in his Lord’s experience of the comfort of 
God. In his second letter to Corinthians (1 : 3-5) he writes: ‘‘ Blessed 
be the Father of mercies and God of all comfort, who comforteth us in 
all our affliction that we may be able to comfort them that are in any 
affliction through the comfort wherewith we are comforted of God. 
For as the sufferings of Christ [endured in the work of Christ, and 
endured by Christ in me] abound unto us, even so our comfort also 
aboundeth through Christ.”’? The Christian life reconciles the anti- 
nomies of sorrow and joy as co-existent experiences of the soul; nay, 
more, it demonstrates that the height of joy is measured by the depth 
of sorrow. If the Christian life has its peculiar sorrows, it has also its 
compensating joys, so that we are justified in declaring that it is the 
only blessed life possible to man on earth. Jesus testifies out of the 
depths of his sacrificial consciousness, “‘Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted,’’ for God shall ‘‘ appoint unto them that 
- mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness’’ (Isa. 
61 : 3). It will be recollected that Luke (4 : 16-2 1) records that in 
his discourse in the synagogue in Nazareth, Jesus expressly appropriates 
this prophecy of Isaiah to himself. In him and in his experience was 
the prophecy fulfilled. , 
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We come now to the heart and secret of the 

Jesus was Meek, Beatitudes: ‘‘Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
and as such inherit the earth.’’ A vast inheritance! What is 
Inherited the the title? Meekness! What is meekness? No 
Earth superficial reply can be accepted, since a title to 

such an inheritance is a matter of too great moment 

to be passed over without careful scrutiny to determine its validity. 
Was Jesus meek, and is he imitable by us in this grace? To this 
double question he himself makes answer thus, ‘‘ Learn of me,’’ he 
says, ‘‘for I am meek and lowly in heart.’’ He in this manner 
distinctly claims to be meek, and directs attention to this characteristic 
as the one central virtue which his followers are called to imitate (Matt. 
11: 29). We are conscious of a certain timidity of fear lest we mis- 
take a meaning laden with such solemn practical consequences. If we 
err at this point we may lose the inheritance. If now we turn to our 
dictionaries for a solution of our problem we shall gain very little help. 
You cannot understand a man, said Dr. Horace Bushnell, substantially, 
unless you know his inner content. Meanings determined by the 
‘‘personal equation’’ are put into words by those who use them. 
What, then, did Jesus mean when he said, I am meek and lowly in 
heart? There should seem to be no doubt that he intended to declare 
the submission of faith on his part to the will of God, submission, un- 
questioning, immediate, complete, unwavering. Such a flawless faith 
set the one Mediator between God and men, himself man, Christ Jesus, 
apart from all other men in his unique subjection to his Father’s will. The 
Roman generals were wont to send captives taken in war ‘‘ sub jugum,’’ 
as the phrase was, under the yoke in token of the submission of the 
prisoners to the conqueror. The ‘‘yoke’’ is used with the same sig- 
nification in the Old Testament Scriptures (Gen. 27:40; Deut. 28: 48; 
Jer. 28:14; 30:8). Whether Jesus had in mind the practice of the 
Romans, a practice with which he must have been familiar since his 
own people were when he spoke under the dominion of Rome, matters 
little. It in any case vividly illustrates his meaning. For the purposes 
of his earthly mission he voluntarily accepted the yoke of obedience 
to his Father’s will. This yoke he bore from Bethlehem to Calvary. 
Take my yoke upon you, he says, the yoke which I bear, and in bear- 
ing impose upon all who follow me; ‘‘as the Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you’’ (John 20: 21). In his humiliation he took the 
form of a servant, a bond-slave (Phil. 2 : 7), always and in all things 
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subject to the will of Him who sent him (John 4; 34). Accordingly 
the first condition of discipleship to Jesus is the acceptance of his 
yoke, submission of faith to the will of God as revealed in Christ. In 
this submission of believers, Jesus is their leader (Heb. 12:2). ‘‘He 
renounced heavenly glory, he did not consider even his equality with 
God a thing to be violently seized upon (but rather, as it were, earned 
by sacrifice and suffering), and yielded himself up with unshrinking 
and unwavering fidelity to obedience, temptation, toil, and death.’’ * 
‘‘He was oppressed and he was afflicted; yet he opened not his 
mouth ; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a lamb before 
her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth’’ (Isa. 53 : 7). 
When he made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, proclaiming his 
rightful kingship over men, it was not in ‘‘all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,’’ mounted upon a richly caparisoned 
charger, but meek, sitting upon a beast of burden, declaring thus his 
peaceful reign, and himself the world’s great Burden-bearer, a Servant 
of servants among his subjects? (Matt. 21 : 5-9). 

Let us take care here. We shall go far astray if 
we think of the meekness of Jesus as implying any § Meekness not 
nerveless element in his character, any lack of vi- Weakness 
rility, any defect of force of will, On the contrary, 
it was precisely because of the energy of his will that he was pre-emi- 
nently meek. Will, as the psychologists teach, is the center of personality. 
Now, inasmuch as Jesus was perfect in his native endowments as well as 
in character, he must have been endowed with an exceptionally strong 
will. His entire career bears witness to this. His marvelous self-control 
required it. As a special instance in proof let us recall his supreme 
struggle in Gethsemane, when his meekness of submission was tested to 
the uttermost. Under the burden of that mysterious agony, not the 
less real because it was too deep for us fully to fathom its meaning, 
which extorted from his lips the thrice-repeated cry, ‘‘O my Father, if 
it be possible let this cup pass away from me: nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt: if this cannot pass away except I drink it, thy 
will be done,’? meekness triumphed (Matt. 26: 39-44; Mark 14: 
27-42; Luke 22 : 31-46). The vigor of his will put forth in his 
eg 8 eo ty Sk ee ee 

1 Kendrick, Heb. 12 : 2. 


2 We are not forgetting Oriental usage; nevertheless we think that our Lord in riding upon an 
ass upon this occasion “ meant to show the peaceable nature of his kingdom, as horses were used 
only for war purposes.” —Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” Vol. I., p. 182. ai 
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mighty wrestling in the garden was measured by the sweat as it were 
blood dropping down to the ground. How measureless his spiritual 
anguish, intense enough to force from his body, crushed under it, such 
visible evidence of inward woe! From that hour when his meek sub- 
mission of faith triumphed, he moved serenely forward to the final sac- 
rifice. He had accepted the total content of the will of his Father, 
whatever it might be, the cup which the Father gave him to drink 
(John 18: 11). 

Regarding, then, the inner meaning, the very heart of the meekness 
of Jesus as submission to the will of God, we must maintain that this 
was not a quality of character manifested on special occasions only, but 
rather as exhibited in his entire career. He was no less submissive to 
his Father’s will when, by the severity and majesty of his mien, with 
uplifted arm bearing the scourge of small cords he drove the abashed 
profaners of the temple out of its sacred courts, than when, without a 
murmur, he endured the mockery, the buffeting, the spitting, the crown 
of thorns, and the purple robe of Pilate’s hall; no less meek when, a 
guest at a Pharisee’s table, he rebuked the hypocrisy of the religious 
leaders of the Jewish people, than when, girded as a servant, he 
humbled himself to wash his disciples’ feet. Our conception of the 
quality of the meekness of Jesus, it thus appears, must be elastic and 
comprehensive enough to include all phases of his experience of doing 
and suffering. Always and everywhere he was acting in the will of Him 
who appointed his varied tasks, and therefore meek alike when as a 
lamb before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth, silence 
then fitting the occasion ; and when his lips became as a flame of fire 
consuming by the breath of his mouth the enemies of righteousness. 
Not rarely it requires a greater degree of meekness to do the will of 
God in the face of opposition, to stand as an iron pillar, as did Jere- 
miah, against the enemies of God, than to bow before the storm of 
their wrath. Genuine meekness, the meekness of Jesus, is ready for 
either at God’s command. 

This discovery of the nature of meekness opens 

The Inheritance the way to an understanding of the beatitude which 
of the Meek = Jesus declared to be the natural, if we may so say, re- 

sult of the grace of the meek: ‘‘ Blessed are the 

meek,’’ he said, ‘for they shall zzheri¢ the earth.’? Mark the word 
here, inherit. Not by their wisdom, not by the might of their arms, 
shall they come into possession of the earth; they shall possess it as 
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heirs who come into their wealth through another (Rom. 8:17). We 
apprehend the meaning to be that those who do and suffer the will of 
God as such in the meekness of faith are and will become, in propor- 
tion to their faith, possessors of the earth. Just in what way will soon 
appear. Let not our minds be diverted from the simple fact itself. All 
things are subservient to their good. As to its literary form this beati- 
tude is exactly quoted from the Old Testament Scriptures (Ps. 37), re= 
vealing our Lord’s indebtedness to the sacred writings of his people. If 
the language used conveyed to any of the Jews a promise only of an 
inheritance in the earthly Canaan, though it is hardly possible that the 
spiritually-minded among them so restricted its significance (Heb. 11: 
10), Jesus, in whom and by whom all the ancient writings of his nation 
found their full and errorless interpretation, gave that deeper and larger 
meaning to the beatitude which we have indicated. Paul only repeats 
that interpretation when he declares in his first letter to the Corinthian 
Christians, ‘‘ All things are yours,’’ and again in his letter to the Ro- 
mans (8 : 28), where he writes, ‘‘ And we know that to them who love 
God all things work together for good, even to them that are called ac- 
cording to his purpose.’’ For good! what is meant here by good? 
Answer : Present spiritual good, likeness to Christ, in germ, progress- 
ively developed until the term, ever broadening in its scope, shall in- 
clude the well-being of the meek in all the elements and possibilities of 
their nature. For this in their character as the meek ones they are pre- 
destinated (Rom. 8: 29, 30). Nor must we impoverish our thought 
by limiting it to the segregated individual, but extend it to embrace the 
larger man in his vast social relations as one of a number which no man 
can number (Rev. 7:9). That the ultimate well-being of all those 
whose love toward God is shown by their obedience must be the out- 
come of their fidelity is not merely the direct testimony of the word of 
God, but is, moreover, an evident conclusion from the fundamental 
facts of the Christian revelation. Thus we accept as the plain teaching 
of the Scriptures the following regulative principles : 

That God at creation had a comprehensive plan for his universe, 
which included all events in the realms of matter and mind. 

That the supreme end of creation and providence, to which all 
other ends are subsidiary, is the exhibition of his moral perfections to 
all intelligences (Eph. 3 : 8-12). 

That his plan to this end included the action of free wills ; some 


consenting to his working, some antagonistic to it. * 
s 
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That the action of antagonistic wills is controlled in the interest of 
the supreme end. ‘‘ But as for you,’’ said Joseph to his brethren, 
‘‘ye thought evil against me, but God meant it unto good’’ (Gen. 50: 
20), a passage which, as has been said, ‘‘is the germ of all theodicy in 
the world’s history.’’ In harmony with this teaching and in confirma- 
tion of it, is our Lord’s response to haughty Pilate, astonished at the 
silence of his mysterious prisoner, ‘‘Thou couldest have no power 
against me except it were given thee from above’’ (John 19: 11). The 

_action of opposing wills is permitted, not approved, in order that evil 
may have scope to reveal its deadly nature, while it cannot defeat the 
higher beneficent will which takes up evil into its plan. 

That the action of those who put themselves in antagonism to the 
divine working within them to will and to work good, brings them into 
the relation of outlaws to those laws of their being which, although 
designed for their well-being, must, if disobeyed, by inherent force 
inevitably tend to death (Rom. 7 : 9-13). Woe to the man who 
willfully suffers himself to be caught in the remorseless, whirling 
machinery of moral forces. Our judges and officers of justice and 
prisons are only shadows of the eternal nemesis which pursues him 
who loves unrighteousness. 

That the action of those who yield themselves with active consent 
to the divine working within them for righteousness, must just as inev- 
itably involve their well-being. The final end of that working, as has 
just been said, is the exhibition of the moral perfections of the Crea- 
tor, of which the obedient soul becomes a partaker and by moral con- 
sequence a sharer of the divine blessedness, since moral perfection and 
blessedness are in their nature inseparable. 

But some one may say: It may be admitted that if God’s will re- 
quiring holiness is obeyed, blessedness will attend the obedience ; yet, 
since man at present is imperfect and sinful, and, as these descriptive 
terms imply, is not, nor can be, completely conformed in character and 
conduct to God’s holy will, how can he in the present life be properly 
said to be in any sense possessor of all things? Does such an one really 
inherit now and here the earth? 

The question is a difficult one, and a fit answer is as important as 
the question is difficult. Christian profiting and peace depend upon 
the reply. Let us attempt it. Let us seek an answer by the pathway 
of a reply to another, viz: For what purpose is the Christian in this 
world? Manifestly, in the first instance, for self-development as an in- 
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dividual and as a member of human society. This in the first instance, 
we say, because his primary obligation, out of which all other obliga- 
tions grow, is self-ward, in accordance with the law, ‘‘ thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as ¢hyse/f.’’ But an instrument is made not for the sake 
of the making. We build locomotives for use, not that we may pos- 
sess locomotives. The use for which the Christian exists is declared 
by Him who has constituted him such when he says to his disciples, 
“Ye are the salt of the earth: ye are the light of the world’’ (Matt. 
5 : 13-16). That he may be fitted to discharge these twin duties he 
enters the school, he becomes a disciple of Christ.‘) Now a school is, 
or it is worthless, a place of discipline ; a gymnasium, as the Germans 
style those institutions in which youth are fitted for the university. Pre- 
cisely the thought which is conveyed by the word gymnasium, appears 
in the letter of the writer to the Hebrews when he would encourage 
those whom he is addressing under their manifold trials by the assur- 
ance that, while all chastening is in its very nature grievous, afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit unto them who have been exercised 
(gumnazo) thereby, even the fruit of righteousness ’’ (Heb. 12: 11). 
This writer again employs the same illustrative word in speaking of those 
who have trained themselves to judge accurately between things which 
radically differ, as having their senses (azstheterton), their powers of 
spiritual perception, exercised (gumnazo) to discern good and evil (Heb. 
5:14). Among us, however, the term gymnasium denotes a place 
fitted up with appliances for physical culture. The gymnast who uses 
these appliances with discretion increases, as we say, in vitality, grows 
in physical vigor. So one who accepts the trials of life as designed for 
spiritual discipline, who is Christianly exercised thereby, enhances his 
spiritual power. The eternal life which he receives in regeneration in- 
creasingly manifests its nature in the growth of the graces which dis- 
tinguish it. Paul in his Epistles repeatedly recognizes the gymnastic 
design and effect of our earthly discipline. Thus in his Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians (4: 17) he maintains that this momentary affliction 
is working out for us more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory. Tribulation, in his view, is the means and condition of moral 
perfection. We rejoice in, on account of, tribulations, he says, and ex- 
plains this unfamiliar mode of estimating them by directing attention to 
the compensating results which they were designed to secure, both here 
and hereafter, to those who receive and use them for the beneficent end 
for which they were appointed (Rom. 5 : 3). 
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Let us retrace the steps of our thought a little way. We are seek- 
ing to determine in what sense the meek may be said to inherit the 
earth now and here as an earnest or pledge of his fuller inheritance 
hereafter. As a first step toward a solution of our problem, we have 
sought to fix upon the purpose for which the Christian is in this world ; 
and have found that according to the decisive answer given by Christ, 
the Christian is here, as the name he bears implies, as the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world, that is, for Self-impartation, the im- 
partation to the world of the eternal life with which he has been put in 
trust. Butin order to self-impartation, in order to communicate the 
eternal life, it must exist in some degree of vigor within him. Pre- 
cisely as the more vigorous a man’s physical life is, the greater, all other 
things being equal, will be his effectiveness, so the fuller, the richer, 
the nobler a believer’s spiritual life the greater his power to impart it. 
Having thus discovered the purpose for which a Christian is in this 
world, we have found, also, that the discipline of the present time was 
designed to develop within him his new life. That is to say, we are 
living here in a moral gymnasium, expressly fitted up for the end of 
disciplining our spiritual powers. The vicissitudes inseparable from our 
earthly existence, its joys and sorrows, its prosperity and adversity, its 
gifts and its bereavements, its harvests and its famines, its wealth and 
poverty, its peace and war, its alternate sunshine and storm, these are 
the fittings of this school of training for service on earth and the larger, 
better, and nobler service beyond (Matt. 25: 21-23). The student 
who goes into the gymnasium of one of our universities is not surprised 
to see in it evidences on every hand of its purpose to test and develop 
his strength, and cultivate his power of endurance. He knows that for 
these ends it was planned and built. It would be worthless for its 
purpose were it furnished otherwise. The better the gymnasium the 
greater the number and the more varied the exercises provided for, 
suited to the physical condition and requirements of the different stu- 
dents. Similarly this world in which we are placed is fitted to tax all 
our powers of achievement and endurance, to develop intellectual and 
moral strength. In a gymnasium for physical culture we do not look 
for carpets luxuriously soft for delicate feet, nor ‘* davenports,’’ nor 
easy-chairs to tempt the effeminate to lounge the hours away. Much 
less should we expect that an economy designed to bring up from the 
depths of our nature all its potencies of nobility of spirit and efficiency 
in action, would be administered by methods tending to cultivate selfish- 
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ness, love of ease, indolence, and effeminacy ; tending to degrade 
rather than to exalt men. Everything in life harmonizes with the view 
that it is disciplinary ; everything is at war with the opposite conception. 
Thus we are brought to the conclusion of our discussion of this beati- 
tude : whoever in the meek submission of faith accepts life as a school of 
discipline in virtue, who seeks to discover and apply the moral lessons 
taught by its experiences, in this manner inherits the earth. Such a 
man by his meekness gets the inner, the real value, of all things and all 
events which comes to him : 


He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost, 


Ill that he blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill ; 

And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be his sweet will. 


So sings Faber, and singing he voices the innermost conviction and ex- 
perience of regenerate souls, It is only upon this inward demonstration 
of such truths as this to which we are now directing attention that 
Christianity relies in constructing that department of apologetics which, 
after all, is the only one that establishes the claims of the religion of 
Christ beyond the reach of successful assault. All other means of de- 
fense are only subsidiary to this. The meek man, who, in lowly and 
practical obedience, loves God’s will, seeks to know and to do it, does 
in fact, more or less consciously, inherit the earth; he realizes the 
security which the ninety-first Psalm celebrates, of which the first verse 
is the triumphant introductory note: ‘‘ He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.’’ 
A similar sense of safety finds utterance in Peter’s challenge to faith: 
‘¢ And who is he that will harm you, if ye be zealous of that which is 
good?’’ This exclamatory question follows a quotation from the thirty- 
fourth Psalm in which the writer asks: ‘‘What man is he that desireth 
life, and loveth many days, that he may see good?’’ and points out 
that the way to gratify this natural desire is the path of obedience. Not 
a few think that the Old Testament Scriptures promise to the good man 
immunity from natural evils; on the contrary everywhere throughout 
its pages the fact is recognized that he in common with all men is sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of time. He has however the promise, not of 
exemption from them, but of victory over them, in that he gets out of” 
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them a disciplinary value which more than compensates him for the loss 
and suffering which in their outward aspect are the common lot of man- 
kind. In the midst of them he is ‘‘ more than conqueror’’ (Rom. 8 : 
37-39). Dr. A. Tholuck, in his monograph on the Sermon on the 
Mount, commenting on the beatitude under our notice, quotes Bengel 
as follows: ‘‘In the end humble sufferers shall obtain the earth for 
their inheritance, and in the meanwhile, they are victorious over it even 
in defeat ; for all things are subservient to their good, and the whole 
course of the world has their triumph and exaltation in view.’’ The 
new divine life takes up into itself all the incidents of time and trans- 
figures them into nourishment of the imperishable life ; the good be- 
comes a minister to a higher good and the evil becomes a servitor of 
blessedness. ‘The meek man, therefore, is at once a pessimist and an 
optimist. This is to say, he is not so morally blear-eyed that he con- 
founds light and darkness. He becomes rather increasingly conscious 
of the awful fact of sin, of the radical and irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween him that serveth God and him that serveth him not (Mal. 
3:18). He is keenly alive to the ‘‘ oppositions of the knowledge which 
is falsely so called ’’ (1 Tim. 6 : 20), a phrase which has taken on a new 
meaning in these later times ; to the dominion in philosophy and lit- 
erature of the anti-Christian spirit ; to the vices of worldliness, vanity, 
greed of gain, and oppression of the weak, which prevail in general 
society ; to the corruption of political life ; to the unchristian rivalry of 
the nations, and the attitude of suspicion in which they stand to each 
other ; to the lack of spiritual power in the organized church. Never- 
theless, ascending into the hill of the Lord, and surveying thence with 
eyes enlightened by the indwelling Spirit of Christ the tangled maze of 
things, he looks on evil in its varied forms as even now a conquered 
slave to him and all believers. The world, despite the dark shadows 
resting upon it, is not to him God-forsaken. It is rather ‘‘ Immanuel’s 
ground.’’ Nature, as he sees it, is aflame with God, as was the bush 
which Moses sawin Horeb. Antagonistic wills, although under the 
dominion of the prince of this world, are nevertheless moving, within 
a plan whose grasp they cannot escape, to the ultimate vindication of 
the power and wisdom and righteousness and love of God. 

Here is disclosed the secret of Paul’s triumphant bearing amid all 
the incidents of his troublous and changeful career. ‘I have learned,’’ 
he says, ‘‘in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content. I know 
how to be abased, and I know also how to abound; in everything 
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and in all things have I learned the secret both to be filled and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want”? (Phil. 4 : 11-13). 
‘“‘T have dearned the secret,’’ he says. Wonderful secret! This knowl- 
edge Saul was ignorant of. Panting as with a panther’s thirst for blood, 
he pushed on with restless haste to execute his implacable will on the 
hunted adherents of a hated faith. He then knew nothing of the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding which guarded against all assault 
the heart and thoughts of Paul. This was something that Saul learned in 
the school in which he was transformed into Paul, the lesson, viz., that 


Man’s weakness waiting upon God 
Its end can never miss, 


It was this knowledge that insured content, whatever befell him ; for did 
not the Master whom-he now served control all things and all events? 
Content he was, but not in the spirit of a philosophic, stoical acceptance 
of conditions at any time existing ; but rather, while strenuously striv- 
ing to right the wrong and to attain the good, he rested in, and be- 
cause of, the struggle, in the calm assurance that both favoring winds 
and adverse gales were bearing him and the cause which he served to 
the desired haven. 

In this conviction we discover, also, the secret of the self-possession, 
the repose of manner, the absence of distracting anxiety and feverish 
haste, the majesty of mien as of one superior to circumstances putting 
all things beneath his feet, which characterized Paul’s Teacher. He 
went forward with the composure of one who knows that he is taking no 
aimless or doubtful step toward the consummation of a definite task 
assigned him. The care which was so certainly universal that it em- 
braced the birds of the air, securing to every creature the protection of 
the rights of its nature, and withal so minute as to clothe the lily of the 
field, and number the hairs of our heads, was consciously his. He 
lived in the security and blessedness of the meek. He inherited the 
earth. Every experience of his career upon it enriched him beyond 
the power of computation. He got out of life here unalloyed good. 
In his meekness he summons his disciples to imitate him, and to share 
the inevitably resulting blessedness. In proportion as we imitate him 
in his meekness will we be partakers in his reward. A Christian hymn- 
writer has put into song the experience of Christian believers of every 
age, the lesson which Christ our great Exemplar by lip and life taught 
us who follow in his steps : 
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O Lord, how happy should we be, 

If we could cast our care on thee, 
If we from self could rest ; 

And feel at heart that ONE above, 

In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best.? 


Such is the peace which the believer is privileged to inherit by reason 
of his meek acceptance in doing and suffering his Father’s will (John 
14 : 27), a peace which is not a mere cessation of struggle—such a peace 
as that may bear at its heart the bitterness of defeat—but a peace which 
has in its heart the joy of victory, the peculiar peace of his victorious 
Lord. ‘‘The work of righteousness shall be peace and the effect of 
righteousness quietness and confidence forever’’ (Isa. 32 : 17; James 
2 1d s0isa.26 3 22)). 

Our limits forbid us to speak at length of the imitability of Jesus in 
his realization, through his obedience, of the blessedness which always 
waits upon the fulfillment of the inward conditions. We must consider 
only in the most cursory manner the imitability of Jesus in his realiza- 
tion of the remaining beatitudes. 

Hunger and thirst, in due measure, are char- 
Blessed are they acteristic and the evidence of a normal physical 
who Hunger and life. Loss of appetite is a frequent symptom of 

Thirst after disease. So hunger and thirst for righteousness are 

Righteousness _ signs of a vigorous spiritual life. Jesus experienced 

this hunger and thirst, which are in their nature in- 
separable from the perfect satisfaction of the longing, and so is imitable 
by us according to the measure of our faith. 
Jesus, as the representative of our race, bore 
Blessed are the our sins and carried our sorrows, was himself the 
Merciful living expression of the mercy of God, and so be- 
came an object of the divine mercy, manifested 
toward him in the comfort of the Holy Ghost and the ministry of the 
angels (Matt. 4: 11). Here, let us not fail to notice, is no commer- 
cial equivalence in mercy, so much mercy received for so much mercy 
shown—a guid pro quo, as not a few interpret the petition in our 
Lord’s prayer, ‘‘Forgive us our debts, as we have forgiven our 
debtors.’ Here rather is a declaration of the principle that the truly 
merciful man is, by virtue of his spiritual state in this respect, rendered 





1 Joseph Anstice. 
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receptive of the divine mercy which comes upon all spiritually fitted to 
receive it. The mercy of God toward us is not to be conceived as 
shown in separate volitions on his part, but rather as his abiding atti- 
tude toward those who resemble him in this quality of character. It is 
a stream ever flowing forth from the throne of God, irrigating always 
the soil prepared for it (Matt. 18 : 21-35). Forgiveness is a corre- 
spondence between a forgiving God and a forgiving soul. 

Jesus is imitable, again, in that he knew in a 
supreme degree the blessedness which the pure in Blessed are the 
heart experience, in proportion as they are pure in Pure in Heart 
heart, in the direct vision of God by faith. The 
meaning of purity of heart as here used is the same, we apprehend, as 
is indicated by the Saviour’s language when he said, ‘‘If thine eye be 
single thy whole body shall be full of light.’’ That is, if thy eye shall 
not see double, if your spiritual vision be true, fixed on one object, 
that object will be clearly discerned. It will stand forth clearly to your 
view. So the pure in heart, those whose hearts are set on God alone 
(Ps. 73 : 25) as their supreme good and object of contemplation, shall 
clearly discern him. They will consciously live in his presence. This 
is measurably, germinally true of all believers, but supremely true of 
Jesus only. The impression which his entire life makes upon us is that 
he lived always in conscious communion with his Father, ‘‘as seeing 
him who is invisible’? (Heb. 11 : 27). Toward this ideal the believer 
is constantly pressing. He imitates Jesus by aspiration. This aspira- 
tion is not amere sentimental dream in which an unregenerate man may 
indulge, deluding himself with the thought that he is morally better be- 
cause of it, but an aspiration the core of which is a purpose to attain 
that to which he aspires, and which can find its full satisfaction only when 
he awakes from the sleep of death in the likeness of his Master (Ps. 17 : 
15). ‘‘ Beloved, now are we the children of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know that, if he shall be manifested, we 
shall be like him ; for we shall see him even as he is’’ (1 John : 2, 3). 

Jesus is imitable, oncé more, in that he was by 
eminence the peacemaker. He was this, in the Blessed are the 
first instance, in the work in which he stood alone, Peacemakers 
his atoning sacrifice, as Paul declares in his Epistle 
to the Colossians (1 : 19-23). | While Jesus is not imitable in this high 
task for which deity in humanity alone was adequate, he is imitable in 
the spirit of it. Whoever would imitate Jesus must seek peace by a 
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similar self-sacrifice. Jesus did not condone sin but condemned it in 
terms of suffering without parallel and beyond the power of language 
to express. Whoever would imitate Jesus must hold a similar attitude 
toward sin, never making a compromise or truce with it. He must 
ceaselessly war against it with all the energy of his being. Our Lord 
corrects a false conception of peace, always prevailing among men un- 
enlightened by the Spirit of God, when he utters the startling words 
which seem to contradict the very purpose of his mission among men 
as the Prince of Peace (Isa. 9 : 6), these words namely, ‘‘ Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth : I came not to send peace but 
a sword’’ (Matt. 10 : 34-39). The path to peace, he would instruct 
us, is found only in the way of inevitable conflict between the irrecon- 
cilable antagonists, righteousness and unrighteousness ; or, to phrase it 
otherwise, between the personalities inwardly committed to these prin- 
ciples, Peace between them isa moralimpossibility. But this uncom- 
promising opposition to sin, whatever may be the methods in which it 
shall express itself, must spring from a heart in sympathy with Him 
who came to seek and to save the lost (Matt. 18 : 12-14). 

Personal self-vindication, malice, and revenge, must find no harbor 
in the heart of a child of God, and so an imitator of Jesus. He must 
always be ‘‘ready to forgive’’ ; prepared to endure persecution for 
righteousness’ sake (Matt. 5 : 11-16). He must distinguish between 
the attitude which he should assume toward those who inflict upon him 
personal injuries, and that which is required of him as a member of 
the body politic. In the former case, he must often win a victory for 
righteousness by suffering wrong (Matt. 5 : 38-48) ; in the latter case, 
he must support the magistrate in the vindication of righteousness, 
remembering that the officer of the law is invested with the powers of 
his office for this very purpose. Rulers are intended to be a terror to 
evil workers (Rom. 13: 1-5). To distinguish between the right course 
and the wrong course is very often a difficult task, but a soul in con- 
stant and profound sympathy with Jesus will find a way which the 
eagle’s eye hath not found out to follow his Lord in the paths of peace. 
Peace which is secured as a result of a balancing of interests, as a bar- 
gain of expediency, must be delusive and short lived. The passions of 
men will break through all considerations of commercialism, all the re- 
straints of prudence. ‘‘ There is no peace to the wicked ’’ (Isa. 48 : 
22; 57:21). Righteousness and peace must kiss each other (Ps. 85 : 
to ; Isa. 32: 17). Only those who are really at heart sons of God, 
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called, acknowledged by him as such, are ruled by the principles whose 
establishment among men can bring a genuine and stable peace. These 
prove that they are truly children of the God of peace (Rom. 16 : 20; 
2 Cor. 13 : 11) because they seek it by his methods, methods known 
only to those who are taught of him by his Spirit and are imitators of 
God as dear children (Eph. 5 : 1). 

The significance of the fact that Jesus was a man 
of prayer may fitly conclude our discussion of the re- Sub-Section 7e 
spects in which he is imitable byus. No morecon- Jesus Imitable 
vincing proof could be given us of the fact that Jesus as a 
was really our human brother than when we see him Man of Prayer 
in the attitude of supplication (Heb. 5:7, 8). We 
note two aspects of his prayerfulness in which he is imitable : first, in 
his unwavering conviction of the rationality of prayer; and secondly, 
in the conditions which he observed as necessary to its effectiveness. 

As to the first point, let it be pondered that the 
prayerfulness of Jesus is a convincing testimony to The Rationality 
its rationality. For his intellectual supremacy and of Prayer 
striking sanity forbid the supposition that he could 
by act and word affirm the necessity of prayer to right living if it were 
inconsistent with, nay, if it were not demanded by the highest reason. 
He himself is the supreme Word of God touching man’s relations to 
the Creator, and hence his practice and teaching are a conclusive answer 
to all objections based on practical, scientific, or philosophic grounds. 
However powerless a mechanical logic, willfully ignoring that stupendous 
and determinative fact in human history, the prayerful Jesus, may be to 
vindicate the efficacy of prayer, the logic of the Saviour’s life refutes 
all arguments against it, renders it certain that it is efficient to secure 
blessing otherwise unattainable. Of course reasoning from the example 
of Jesus will have no weight with those who are not believers in him, 
but no argument on other grounds can convince such persons. We are 
not addressing ourselves here to them, but are seeking to confirm the 
faith of Christians. Accepting the testimony of the life of Jesus, then, 
it should be noticed that he spoke as one who had verified in his own 
experience what he uttered when he said: ‘‘ But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, and having shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father who is in secret, and thy Father who seeth in 
secret shall recompense thee’? (Matt. 6: 6); and again, ‘‘ Ask, and 7¢ 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 7 shall. $e 
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opened unto you: for every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. Or 
what man is there of you, who, if his son shall ask him for a loaf, will 
give him a stone ; or if he shall ask for a fish, will give him a serpent ? 
If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask him?’’ (Matt. 7: 7-11.) Luke sums up all ‘‘ good 
things’’ in the supreme gift, the Holy Spirit (Luke 11: 13). Can 
language be plainer? Shall we charge the ‘‘ faithful witness’’ (Rey. 
1: 5) with falsehood? Shall we put our doubts, the weak offspring of 
our sin and ignorance, against the testimony of Him who is the source 
of wisdom? These things we must do if we entertain a suspicion of 
the efficacy of prayer. Can one continue to call himself a Christian in 
any vital sense, a believer in Jesus Christ, and yet reject him in that 
which is central in our Lord’s experience and his teaching? The fact 
itself of Jesus’ prayerfulness is certified beyond dispute. There is no 
need of citation of instances. As the heavens by night are studded by 
stars, instances are so numerous in the evangelical narratives as to 
render reference to particular cases superfluous. We direct attention, 
rather, to the vital relation in which Jesus stood to his Father of which 
prayer was the natural and inevitable expression. A son who should 
not converse with his father in their earthly relations would prove himself 
a son in name only ; his silence would be a denial of his sonship. 
To make the relation of Jesus to his Father of 
Conditions of | which prayer was the inevitable expression clear let 
Prayer us put distinctly before us the conditions of prayer 
Observed by Jesus observed by Jesus. Preliminary, however, to such 
a statement we must guard our thought against 
misapprehension. In reciting these conditions we are not forgetting 
that prayer varies greatly in kind. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try. 


None is so ignorant, none so destitute of light, none so lowly, none so 
sinful that supplication for pardon of sin, comfort in sorrow, help to 
fight the battle of life, going up to God even as the inarticulate cry of 
a truly humble and contrite heart (Ps. 34 : 18) will not bring a blessing 
greater than the suppliant asks or thinks. A mother’s ear, quickened 
by natural sympathy, catches the feeblest moan of her deformed child, 
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but ‘‘even a mother may forget.’’ Not so ‘‘the Father of our spirits’’ 
(Heb. 12: 9); he cannot forget (Isa. 49:15). But we seriously err 
if we restrict our conception of prayer to its simpler offices and fail to 
apprehend it in its sublime possibilities when the human spirit is made 
the confidant of God, a sharer of his secrets (Isa. 64 : 4), a co-worker 
with him in the economy of grace. A child who lisps its simple petition 
at its mother’s knee, or the ‘‘ dying thief,’’ may pray as veadly as Jesus 
prayed, but such prayer, while it mightily prevails to open the gates of 
Paradise (Luke 23 : 43), does not by any means exhaust its possible 
effectiveness. This is beyond the power of speech to express, or of 
thought to compass, in the vast field of human service in the building 
of the kingdom of heaven. The full meaning which was in the mind 
of Tennyson when he sung, 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than the world dreams of, 


we may not know. This, however, is certain, that the sentiment is 
undeniable in its truth and exhaustless in the sublimity of its significance. 
No force in the physical world is more potent in results than is prayer 
in spiritual relations. The supplication of a righteous man availeth 
much in its working (James 5 : 16). 

Let us pass, then, to a statement of the imitability of Jesus in the 
conditions which he observed in prayer and so discover the secret of 
his power with God (Heb. 5: 7). As he himself is the vindication of 
the rationality of prayer, so is his life an attestation of its highest 
efficiency ; supremely among the sons of men he tested its power. We 
will state the conditions and then give a brief exposition of them. We 
cannot too closely study the pathway of prayer which the Master trod. 

That faith in God is the prime condition is 
established by the words of Jesus recorded in Faith in God 
Mark’s Gospel (11 : 22-24). In the context Peter the 
had called attention to the fig tree which, smitten Prime Condition 
to death by the Saviour’s parabolic malediction, 
had withered away. Thereupon Jesus said to the wondering disciples, 
as if to say this marvel was wrought in faith, ‘‘ Have faith in God,”’ 
adding, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 
Be thou taken up and cast into the sea;-and shall not doubt in his 
heart, but shall believe that what he saith cometh to pass; he shall 
have it. Therefore I say unto you, All things whatsoever ye pray and 
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ask for, believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have them.’’ 
He instructs us here, we apprehend, that if we have such knowledge of 
the Divine will as to be certain that our prayer will meet the Divine 
approval, no request made in unquestioning faith, even though it be 
for so stupendous a thing as the removal of a mountain, can be in vain. 
The writer to the Hebrews with equal positiveness insists upon faith as 
the prime condition of availing prayer when he declares that ‘‘ he who 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them who seek after him,’’ having previously said, ‘‘ Without faith it is 
impossible to be well-pleasing unto him’’ (Heb. 11:6). The ration- 
ality of the primacy of faith as a condition of availing prayer becomes 
at once obvious if we recall what, at an earlier stage of our discussion, 
we discovered to be the function of faith ; it is the bond of spiritual 
union with God. It is the conduit through which life from the fountain 
of spiritual life enters the human soul, through which it receives life 
conceived not as mere existence ; ¢ha¢ is ours irrespective of faith. 
Nor is this faith a mere intellectual persuasion of the being of God as 
First Cause. It may be this indeed, but it is much more and far 
different. To that persuasion philosophy can attain, even though it 
denies the revelation of God in the Scriptures ; it is entirely competent 
to look through nature to God, ‘‘for the invisible things of him since 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being perceived through the 
things that are made, even his everlasting power and divinity’’ (Rom. 
1:20). Even the devils are theists in this sense. They have, as 
James teaches, this low degree of faith ; they believe and shudder 
(James 2: 19). The Pharisee, in the Saviour’s parable of the Pharisee 
and Publican, was a theist. But faith of this sort lacks the quality 
which gives it saving power, the quality which was the very heart of 
the faith of Jesus, namely, a child’s trust in his Father, which prompted 
him to unvarying obedience to his will. He knew God in the perfection 
and balance of his attributes of spirituality, omnipotence, omnipresence, 
and especially and supremely in the attributes of his character, holiness, 
sympathy, and love, and knowing him thus loved him. To Jesus God 
was not Force, even though spelled with a capital. To him God was 
a person with whom the person Jesus lived in spiritual union and 
communion. He walked with his Father in the intimacy and loving 
confidence of a child. 

Now in this direct consciousness of his Father’s presence Jesus is 
imitable by us. Such is the implicit and explicit teaching of Paul in 
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his Epistle to the Romans, when he writes, ‘‘ the Spirit himself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are children of God’’ (Rom. 8 : 16). 
Note that the apostle in this language does but echo the thought of 
the Great Teacher himself as recorded in the Gospel of John 
(14 : 16-21). This intuition of God’s presence is the distinguishing 
mark of the children of God by the new birth, setting them apart from 
the unregenerate world (John 14: 16-24). It is in a special sense the 
gift of God to those who hunger for it ; a gift, but ‘‘ not as something 
that he bestows at once, but in a far deeper and truer sense as the 
blessed disposition or habit of soul which is wrought and grows up in 
us in a life of intercourse with him.’’* It exists as a germ in all the 
members of the family by adoption, as is evidenced by the fact that 
they all are designated as delievers in Scripture, but as a germ it is 
capable of indefinite growth, while its xea/ity does not depend upon the 
degree of development. It is and must be present in some degree as 
the prime indispensable condition of all true prayer. 

The second condition observed by Jesus was su- 
preme devotion to the gloryofGod. Weintendhere, Supreme Devotion 
of course, the declarative glory of God (to employ an _ to the Glory of 
important distinction of the theologians), as distin- God, the Second 
guished from his essential glory. Man can add Condition 
nothing to the essential glory of the Creator, but 
he can make known his true character by word and deed, and so glo- 
rify him. In this sense Jesus speaks when he instructs his disciples, 
‘Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven’’ (Matt. 5:16). A son glori- 
fies his parentage by hisconduct. That boy, men say, must have had a 
noble father, and a rare woman for a mother, being such an exceptionally 
noble fellow as he is. He honors his family. Now Jesus knew his 
Father so truly and intimately that he fitly represented him to the world. 

Jesus knew too, that whatever in his action 
contributed to his Father’s glory enhanced also the The Glory of God, 
glory of the Son. In harmony with this assurance of Jesus, and the 
he prayed ‘‘ glorify thy Son that the Son may glorify Believer in him 
thee’’ (John 17:1). There was absolute community —_ Inseparable 
of interest between them. And what is true of Jesus 
is as surely true of every disciple of Jesus; the glory of God and of the 
believer in him are one. As the disciple is supremely devoted to the 
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glory of God, he, as an inevitable result, will attain to the highest 
glory of which his nature is capable. Accordingly Jesus declares in 
his intercessory prayer, ‘‘ And the glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them’’ (John 17 : 22), and in harmony with this declaration, 
Jesus is represented in the vision of the Revelation as saying, ‘‘To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me on my throne, even as I 
also overcame, and am set down with my Father on his throne ’’ (Rev. 
3°22 ; cof. John 17: 24). Weare not forgetting that while in the case 
of Jesus this assurance that the glory of the Father is identical with 
that of the Son, there was no taint of selfishness to disturb the purity 
of his supreme devotion to the glory of God, with us the case is other- 
wise. Jesus could assert as expressing with absolute truth his moral 
attitude, ‘‘I seek not my own glory’’ (John 8 : 50); but so prone 
are we to be misled by the ‘‘deceitfulness of sin’’ (Heb. 3 : 13), it is 
exceedingly difficult in any given instance to assure our hearts that we 
observe the condition upon which the answer, i the sense in which we 
pray, can be given. George Miiller, the founder of the Bristol Orphan 
Homes, whose work wrought in prayer arrested the wondering atten- 
tion of the Christian world, insists strenuously upon this indispensable 
condition. He writes: ‘‘I do not despair, by God’s grace, of obtain- 
ing any blessing, provided I can be sure that it would be for any real 
good, and for the glory of God.’’ On one occasion when the building 
of another house for his orphans was pressed upon him, he wrote, 
‘‘The Lord’s honor is the principal point with me in this whole mat- 
ter ; and just because this is the case, if he would be more glorified by 
not going forward in this business I should by his grace be perfectly 
content to give up all thought about another orphan house.’’ Now 
while no one, since individual duty must be determined by individu- 
ality, ought to attempt to imitate Mr. Miiller in the details of his life, 
much less to follow him in all his interpretations of Scripture, neverthe- 
less, it must be conceded that in earnestly striving to discover what 
would be for the glory of God as a necessary condition for availing 
prayer he closely followed our divine Master, and in this regard, and in 
the remarkable work which he wrought in prayer, he gave to the regene- 
rate church an object-lesson to which we ought to give earnest heed. 
So profoundly impressed was the late President Wayland that he gave 
to the world the story of Mr. Miiller’s career in a volume of perennial 
interest, entitled, ‘‘The Life of Trust,’’ a book disclosing one of the 
profoundest secrets of the Christian life. 
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Closely allied to the foregoing condition is the 
disposition and purpose to discover and to do the The Third Oondi- 
will of God as it shall be made known to us. It is tion, the Disposition 
obvious that God alone can know what in human and Purpose to 
action will declare his glory ; that is, will accurately Discover and to Do 
reveal his character. Hence the necessity of the the Will of God 
third condition. He alone can guide his child so 
that the child may exhibit the moral qualities of the Father. Herein 
we see why the psalmist utters the fitting craving of a believer’s heart 
when he cries out, ‘‘Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes’’ 
(Ps. 119 : 33). ‘‘Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law ”’ 
(ver. 34). Indeed, the entire psalm (119) is the cry of a longing soul, 
reiterated in varied phrase, after a knowledge of the will of God. John 
puts beyond doubt the needfulness of this knowledge to availing prayer 
when he writes, ‘‘ And this is the boldness which we have toward him 
(God) that if we ask anything according to his will, he heareth us: and 
if we know that he heareth us whatsoever we ask, we know that we 
have the petition which we have asked of him’’ (1 John 5: 14,15). It 
is clear enough that in our human relations if a son shall ask anything 
of his father contrary to the father’s well-considered plan for the child, 
he will not receive that which he asks for. Let us suppose, for example, 
that the parent plans for his boy the best intellectual development, and 
the boy, regardless of the wishes of his father, asks for an indulgence 
which will unfit him for mental application, it is certain, if the father 
wisely loves his child, that the request will be denied. The teaching 
of John in the passage quoted is in perfect accord with that of John’s 
Master when he instructs us that we must believe that we have the 
things we ask for if we would expect answer to our prayer (Mark 
11: 22-24). Believe thet we have the things we ask for! Tow can 
we believe? Upon what does our belief rest? Faith is not credulity ; 
it is grounded on evidence sufficient to warrant credence. We cannot 
resolve to believe by mere force of will as some seem to suppose. We 
cannot force blessings from God’s hand by mere tenacity of a determi- 
nation to secure them. In such case we ask for what we wanf¢, not for 
what we weed. ‘That is, we ask ‘‘amiss,’’ as James teaches, and of 
course fail. His language explains why so much ‘“‘ praying breath’’ is 
‘*spent in vain.’’? ‘Ye ask,’’ he says, ‘‘and receive not because ye 
ask amiss that ye may spend it on your pleasures.’’ Your own fancied 


interests are the ends you seek. Your prayers are self-guided and 
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violate an essential condition of true supplication, viz., that they must 
symphonize with God’s will. The question in this view becomes an 
exigent one. How can we know that our wills are in harmony with 
the will of the Giver? Surely it cannot be that we who are exhorted 
and commanded and invited to pray are left powerless to avoid violating 
a condition upon which the efficacy of prayer depends. God cannot 
thus mock his children. It cannot be that we are abandoned to grope 
in the path of supplication without guide-posts to indicate the way. 
Nay, rather the cry which inspiration puts on the lips of the Christian 
pilgrim, ‘‘I am a stranger in the earth ; hide not thy commandments 
from me’’ (Ps. 119 : 19), finds its immediate response in the promise, 
‘* I will instruct thee, and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go ; 
I will guide thee with mine eye’’ (Ps. 32: 8). But how? again we 
ask. In answer, it remains for us to point out the provision which God 
has made that we may ascertain his will concerning us. This he has 
disclosed, to specify four methods, (1) in the human constitution ; (2) 
in the holy Scriptures ; (3) in Providence ; and (4) in the leading of 
the Holy Spirit. 

As to the first the normal appetences of the human constitution 
are the fundamental revelation of the will of God as a rule of life. 
We refer the reader to what has been previously ascertained. (See 
pias.) 
As to the second method, it is requisite here only to say that the 
revelation in the holy Scriptures aims as a primary end to uncover to 
our apprehension the law written by the finger of God in our nature 
itself. Christianity is sure to be misconceived and divested of an 
essential element of its authority, if we fail to accept it as a provision 
for making known and communicating power to make progressively 
real, first in thought and then in character, the divine ideal of man- 
hood. Its summary demand is, Be a man/ But the unsolved prob- 
lem is, What is it to be aman? Goethe conceived that the true end 
of life was to be a man ; but he failed egregiously in his conception of 
manhood. Alas, the pity of it! Nay, the horror of it! Unregenerate 
man has lost the power to conceive true manliness, its nobility, its 
courtesy, its unselfishness, its purity. Christianity proposes the only 
solution of the problem. It begins with the individual, the unit of 
society. It calls him by name out from the mass in which his indi- 
viduality is liable to be swallowed up and lost. It sets him apart in the 
sublime solitude of speaking face to face with God. His dignity is so 
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great that it bids him aspire to be on such terms of intimacy with God 
as to be called his friend (James 2 : 23). It seeks to evoke within 
him a sense of his individual responsibility, and the boundless capacity 
for development which lies as a seed within him ; to awaken him to the 
fact that he is in himself the image of God, and as falling below his 
duty and lofty privilege unless he becomes like him who gave him 
being. It imposes upon him no new law, but the primal law which 
in its essential principles is indelibly written within him by the creative 
hand (x John 2:7). It is this revelation of man to himself which 
gives to Christianity its universal adaptability to mankind. Herein is 
its ultimate sanction. It appeals to man to study himself, awakens 
within him a reasonable hope of what he may, by the grace of God 
working in him, become ; warns him that unless he is true to himself, 
he will.be his own judge and himself the inexorable avenger of the law 
of his being which he has violated. It instructs him that his self-con- 
demnation draws its significance and its terror from the fact that, it 
utters within his own soul the just judgment of God his Maker. (The 
sentence of the final Judge of men will come not from without, but 
will declare itself within.) It turns his eyes inward to discover amid 
the distortion which sin has wrought the hand-writing, still partially 
legible, of his Creator ; to seek to discover the normal appetences of 
the nature with which he has been endowed in their original ordered 
harmony, demanding satisfaction each in relation to the whole in its 
relative worth in the scale of righteousness. It awakens the intellect, 
addressing man as capable of thought, stimulating him to the use of 
his reason and the acquisition of knowledge. It makes the heart sensi- 
tive in sympathy with all forms of human joy and sorrow. It kindles 
the esthetic nature to an appreciation of beauty, and stimulates ex- 
pression in art, whether of the chisel, the pencil, the pen, or in that 
highest of all arts, the attainment of the beauty of holiness. It un- 
covers to view the ‘‘golden rule,’’ first written by the finger of God 
on the ‘‘ fleshly tables of the heart,’’ before it found utterance on the 
Saviour’s lips, as is now admitted even by some who deny or ignore 
God and immortality, and as is evident also in the moral codes of the 
race before the advent. It declares, also, that it is not less certain that 
supreme love to God is necessary to the perfection of man made in his 
likeness ; that both the first and second tables of the law as declared 
by Jesus are only transcripts of the original and eternal statutes which 
bind every man now and must bind him forever. It is upon God de- 
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claring himself in the primal Bible, written in the human constitution, 
illuminated and expounded by the peerless life and character of the 
man Christ Jesus that the written word rests it ultimate claim for 
acceptance. It is with authority thus based that it summons us to its 
constant and careful study in order that we may translate it, as inter- 
preted by Jesus, into practice. To resist its authority is consequently 
to resist the authority of God. Hence the supreme peril of those who 
in Christian lands neglect the ‘‘ great salvation’’ which it makes known 
(Heb. 2:3 and context). To neglect it is to despise the only possible 
means of rightly reading the law of man’s being as written within him. 
His appetences, as universal experience only too evidently testifies, no 
longer act normally and in harmony. A schism exists between them. 
They are at war with each other; some, the lower, are pressing for 
satisfaction with vicious exaggeration, while others, the higher, are sub- 
ordinated to the lower, or are denied satisfaction altogether. The 
Scriptures alone furnish a key to the restoration of the lost harmony ; 
they alone disclose the possibility, inspire the hope, and point out the 
means of man’s recovery from the moral disorder into which he has 
fallen, uttering thus the will of God. 

The third method by which God makes known his will is his 
providence. It may be assumed as granted by all Christian believers 
that He who created the universe also sustains and controls it. All 
things, all persons, all events in the realms of matter and of mind, 
occur according to a providential plan with reference to a predeter- 
mined end. Hence, while persons, endowed as such with free-will, as 
essential to personality, may act in antagonism to his prescriptive will, 
they cannot defeat thus his will of control. ( We mean by his prescrip- 
tive will, his will of requirement however made known; by his will of 
control, his will directing to the accomplishment of his ultimate pur- 
pose all forces of nature and all action of free agents.) Whatever, 
therefore, occurs under his providential government is to be construed 
as an expression of his will, but in a mode which does not involve his 
moral responsibility for the action of moral beings acting as such (Gen. 
50:20). It thus appears that the believer may discover God’s pre- 
scriptive will. concerning him in the relations and circumstances in 
which he finds himself providentially placed. This is true even 
although these circumstances and relations may have been the result 
of the believer’s unwisdom and sin, or the unwisdom and sin of others. 
Am I a parent, a child, a neighbor, a servant of another? was I born 
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to wealth or poverty? did I receive in childhood the advantage of edu- 
cation or was I suffered to grow up in ignorance? has my daily course 
of life brought me into association with the cultured and refined or the 
coarse and vulgar? does health make mere existence a delight and the 
putting forth of power a pleasure, or does disease paralyze effort and 
dry up the springs of joy? does prosperity smile upon me or does 
adversity dog my steps? whatever my relations or experiences the will 
of God undeniably is that, simply because at any moment I am thus 
placed, I must act in this environment in a manner suitable to it. I 
am forced to act just where I am. I am held fast in the place where I 
stand. This being the case with me I am not only warranted, but in- 
structed, to pray for wisdom to bear myself in such a way as to honor 
him under whose providential government my path has been pointed 
out to me. The child of God has an explicit promise that the requisite 
wisdom shall be granted him so that he shall make no fatal mistake, 
provided always that he has a single mind bent on finding out and doing 
the will of his Father. Precisely this is the teaching of James: ‘‘If any 
of you lacketh wisdom let him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally and 
upbraigeth not ; and it shall be given him. But let him ask in faith, 
nothing doubting: for he that doubteth is like the surge of the sea 
driven by the wind and tossed. For let not that man think that a 
double minded man, unstable in all his ways, shall receive anything of 
the Lord’’ (James 1 : 5-8). Resting on this promise, and observing 
the condition, we may be sure that our petition will be answered. It 
goes without saying that if we pray in the spirit of the promise we 
shall use all the means at our command to determine just what we 
ought to do in given conditions. Let no one then drift on the tides 
of life—that way shipwreck lies—but giving heed to the indications of 
providence, let each fit his action to the environment in which at any 
time he finds himself. Environment is the voice of God in providence. 

We pass now to speak of the fourth method noted by which God 
makes known his will, namely, the leading of his Spirit. On this great 
theme let us not err in supposing that this relation of the Holy Spirit 
to human action is, as many seem to suppose, a relation first intro- 
duced in these later ages. This prevalent misconception is not only a 
great hindrance to the acceptance of the gospel, but results also in limit- 
ing Christian efficiency. When the Scriptures admonish us that we 
must be born of the Spirit in order that we may see the kingdom of 
God (John 3 : 3, 5, 7); when they declare that if a man have not the 
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Spirit of Christ (not the disposition of Christ, although a man will have 
in measure the disposition of Christ if the Spirit dwells within him) he 
is none of his (Rom. 8 : 9); that they who are led by the Spirit of 
God, and they only, are the sons of God (Rom. 8:14; Gal. 5 : 18), they 
point out a condition of sonship which in its very nature is applicable 
not to one age but to all ages. They point backward to man as orig- 
inally created in whom the Spirit wrought to will and to work for God’s 
good pleasure. By the indwelling of the Spirit man was put on the 
way of a right development, so that by the establishment of right 
habits he might become established in virtue, a way out of which he 
fell by resisting the leading of the Spirit. 

They point forward also to a morally reconstructed race, recon- 
structed through obedience to the inworking Spirit, following whose 
leading believers shall at last become established by habituation in 
the moral likeness of Christ. The indwelling Spirit was in Adam, 
the seed, if we may so speak, from which alone development along 
the line of righteousness was possible. Resisting the Spirit’s lead- 
ing no power was left in his nature to unfold out of itself into God- 
likeness. From corruption, inevitably following that resistance, noth- 
ing but a corrupt development was possible. On the other hand, 
the Spirit having been readmitted by faith the germ of a new de- 
velopment is implanted, and from this germ alone moral progress 
proceeds. No putting forth of strength avails anything if a man attempts 
to lift himself physically from the ground. Just as little can man up- 
lift himself morally by summoning his will, uninspired by the Spirit, to 
the effort. By the Spirit’s presence the soul enters into communion 
with God, and so it is enabled to discover, to delight in, and to do the 
divine will. Thus the Holy Spirit is God’s supreme gift to man. It is 
the gift by the reception of which he becomes a child in filial relation 
to the Father, and capable of development as such (John 1: 12). Do 
we, then, need wisdom to live the Christian life? The Holy Spirit is the 
Spirit of wisdom and a sound mind (Eph. 1:17; 2 Tim. 1:7). Do 
we need spiritual strength? By the gift of his Spirit God can strengthen 
us with might by his Spirit in the inner man (Eph. 3 : 16). Do we 
need comfort? God is the God of all comfort (2 Cor. 1 : 3), and has 
sent the Spirit of his Son as the Comforter of his people (John 14 : 
16, 26). Are we powerless in ourselves to pray aswe ought? The 
Spirit himself maketh intercession for us according to the will of God 
(Rom. 8 : 26, 27, 34). Would we know the moral possibilities of our 
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nature? It is the office of the Spirit to take of the things of Christ, in 
whom our nature was first revealed in its full moral glory and beauty, 
and to show them unto us (John 16 : 13-15). Would we possess the 
qualification for discovering the spiritual meaning of holy Scripture—a 
sealed book in its saving significance to him who is destitute of that 
qualification? Let us seek the enduement of the Spirit, admonished 
that spiritual things are spiritually judged (1 Cor. 2 : 6-16; John 3 : 
3; 1 John 2:20). Would we know how to interpret providence so 
that we may thus be guided aright? Let us be assured that he who 
inspired his word and gives his Spirit that we may be able to interpret 
it in its spiritual significance is the God of providence also, and can 
grant us the Spirit of discernment so that we shall hear his voice, if we 
obediently listen, saying, This is the way, walk ye in it (Isa. 30: 21; 
Metso t29°5° 16 :°7). 

Certainly it should seem that a gift so indispensable to us must be 
within our reach; and so it is in fact. It is the one inclusive gift that 
our heavenly Father is striving to persuade us to receive. If it is not 
received by any the reason is not in God but in us. God commands, 
invites, condescends to beseech us to accept it (John 7 : 37-39; Rev. 
3: 20; comp. 2 Cor. 5: 20). Jesus himself, through whose earthly 
ministry and death the Spirit in the fullness of his power is in these 
last days working among men, gives in unmistakable language assurance 
that whosoever shall sincerely crave the gift will surely have it. Let us 
recall once again his promise. ‘‘ Ask,’’ he says, ‘‘and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened to you.”’ 
Lest this explicit promise shall fail of appreciation in its fullness and 
absoluteness, he reiterates it in varying phrase, thus, ‘‘ For every one,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened.’’ Still further to emphasize the 
certainty of an answer, Jesus persuasively appeals to that which is the 
deepest and most potent sentiment of a human heart, a father’s love 
and care for his children. Listen, ‘‘If ye then being evzd/,’’ and yet, 
though evil, not destitute of paternal affection, ‘‘ know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more will your heavenly Father,’’ in 
whom the fatherly instinct finds its source, ‘‘give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him’? (Luke 11 : 13). Surely here we have a secure founda- 
tion for our faith, and may ask for what we so much need without a 
shadow of doubt that our cry will be answered. 

But for the sake of definiteness we must distinguish between the 
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gift destowed and the gift accepted in varying degrees. Let us then 
observe that there is a sense in which the Spirit is bestowed upon all 
men. It is his special office to apply the provision wrought in Christ 
for the moral reconstruction of our nature, or, in other words, for sal- 
vation from sin. ‘The Spirit therefore strives with all men to this end, 
urging upon them the acceptance of the offer of grace. As the pro- 
vision was universal, so the application of it is so far universal. Never- 
theless, it is within the power of the sinner to ‘‘resist’’ the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 7 : 51), to ‘‘grieve’’ him (Eph. 4 : 30), to refuse to ‘‘ open the 
door’’ (Rev. 3: 20) of the heart to admit the appealing Spirit of 
Christ. He may by continued neglect or persistent refusal ‘‘ receive 
the grace of God in vain’’ (2 Cor. 6:1). In another sense the Spirit 
is given to all who by faith accept the offered salvation. But the gift 
is bestowed by measure according to their faith. Our Lord enunciated 
a law of the kingdom of universal application when he said to the 
blind men who sought healing mercy, ‘‘ According to your faith be it 
done unto you’’ (Matt. 9: 29). According to the purity and urgency 
of our desire for the working of the Spirit within us will be our experi- 
ence of his presence. Hence we are encouraged to pray for the Spirit, 
not because he is not in the heart of every believer, but because upon 
our sense of need depends our realization of his presence and the 
manifestation of his power. 

We have just said that our prayer for the Spirit will be answered 
in proportion to the purity and urgency of our desire. We mean 
to say that if a Christian through selfish impulse shall ask for his 
presence in order that he may be successful in some self-chosen way, 
that some scheme of self-will may be prospered, his spiritual state 
forbids an answer to his petition. He is not receptive of the Spirit’s 
influence. He would make him a servant whom he himself should 
serve. Let no one think to make God his lackey in carrying out 
selfish plans. The petitioner must assure himself that he is work- 
ing in the will of God, and not his own, in order that he may have the 
assurance of faith in his asking. The late Mr. Spurgeon, in an inter- 
view with the writer at the Orphanage in London under the direction of 
the distinguished preacher, remarked in regard to that beneficent work, 
“If I had said, looking around on enterprises of philanthropy, ‘an 
orphanage would be a good thing ; go to now, let’s have an orphanage,’ 
I could not have asked for means to carry on this work with the con- 
fidence which I have had that my prayer would be answered, But God 
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in a special sense gave me some orphans to look after, and for this 
reason I did not doubt that he would sustain me in the enterprise. 
Believing that this was God’s work given me to do, I have been em- 
boldened to ask great things, and have not been disappointed in my 
asking.’’ Mr. Spurgeon mentioned several instances, one in particular, 
of special need when prayer for help was signally answered ; answered 
as he was convinced because he was moving in the line of the divine will. 

In order to an intelligent apprehension of the answer of prayer for 
the Holy Spirit, it is necessary to direct attention not only to the law of 
its bestowal, according to the faith of the suppliant, but to the method. 
of its bestowal. A Christian pastor, on a given occasion reviewing his 
own experience in this matter, said: ‘‘In my early Christian life I 
imagined that in answer to my prayer for the Holy Spirit his influence 
would be poured into me somewhat as oil is poured into a lamp. But 
I was taught that the possession of God’s best gift can only be realized 
through the multitudinous and varying tests of faith to which I was 
subjected as life went on. Not at once and ina mechanical way was 
that which I sought granted me. ‘The answer came as my special need 
arose in the various exigencies of life. The Spirit revealed his power 
to enlighten, guide, and comfort progressively, as in given instances I 
yielded myself to his inworking.’’ This experience discloses the method 
according to which in answer to prayer God’s supreme gift is bestowed. 

With the limitations thus stated we may adopt the language of Dr. 
Andrew Murray when he writes: ‘‘If there is one thing on earth we 
can be sure of, it is that the Father desires to have us filled with his 
Spirit, that he delights to give us his Spirit.’’ 

It is instructive to observe in conclusion that God disclosed his will 
to Jesus by the leading of his Spirit. It has already been noted that 
man, as normally constituted, was Spirit-guided. In harmony with this 
fact is the earthly experience of Jesus in this respect, wherein he ex- 
hibits to us a pattern of man restored and perfected. If we have not 
duly studied him as the. Spirit-led man, we shall doubtless be surprised 
by the constant and striking reference in the evangelical narrative to the 
relation of the Holy Spirit in the unfolding of the divine life of the Son of 
Man. We have in him an object-lesson for our imitation. Let us turn 
to the record. In Act 10 : 38 itis declared that God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with power, thus communicated 
he went about doing good and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil, for God was with him. According to Hebrew symbolism the 
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anointing of a king or a priest or a prophet was a public declaration 
that he who was thus anointed had received the special gifts qualify- 
ing him for the discharge of the duties of his office. When, therefore, 
Jesus is spoken of as anointed with the Holy Spirit it is equivalent to a 
declaration of the fact that as uniting, in an unique way and inscrut- 
ably, deity and humanity, he was, during his entire earthly career, 
the instrument, or more precisely, the consenting agent of the Spirit 
of God, inspired, directed, controlled in thought, word, and deed 
by him. 

If we turn to prophecy we shall find that precisely this relation of 
the Holy Spirit to the theanthropic Man was indicated by the title, 
Messiah, the anointed one, given him in the prophetic writings. Thus 
Isaiah, foretelling his advent, declares that ‘‘the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of 
counsel and might, the Spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord”’ 
(Isa. 11: 2). To him the Spirit was given wzthout measure, as John ex- 
pressly says in the thirty-fourth verse of the third chapter of his Gospel, 
where he ascribes Christ’s speaking the words of God to the unmeas- 
ured reception by him of the Spirit. This measureless infilling of Jesus 
by the Spirit was possible, first, because, since he was sinless, there 
was no resistance to the Spirit’s inworking ; and secondly, because 
of the union at the basis of his consciousness of deity with human- 
ity ; an infilling which was strikingly symbolized when at his bap- 
tism, his public consecration to and entrance upon his public work, the 
Spirit descended from heaven in the likeness of a dove, and abode upon 
him, signifying thus a permanent possession by him of the divine pres- 
ence. His going into the wilderness immediately after for his first 
great conflict with the adversary, is by Luke ascribed to the powerful 
agency of the Spirit. In the first verse of the fourth chapter of his 
Gospel he says, ‘‘And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned 
from the Jordan and was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.’” (Cf 
Matt. 3: 16; Mark 1:12.) Luke alsorecords that after the temptation 
‘¢Jesus returned i the power of the Spirit into Galilee’’ (4: 14). 

Following him to Nazareth we hear from his own lips, addressing his 
townsmen in the synagogue, ‘‘the Spirit of the Lord is upon me be- 
cause he has anointed me to preach,’’ etc. (Luke 4: 18, 19). And as 
if to mark with special prominence the relation of the Spirit to his entire 
work while on earth, the last great act of his career, the giving of the 
commission for evangelizing the nations, is traced to the Spirit. In the 
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first and second verses of the first chapter of the Acts it is written : 
‘‘The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus 
began both to do and to teach, until the day in which he was taken up ; 
after that he, through the Holy Ghost, had given commandment unto 
the apostles whom he had chosen.’’’ How minutely, even in details, 
Jesus followed the leading of the Spirit, how clearly he perceived at every 
step indications of the divine plan which he was sent to work out, we are 
taught when we hear him say oh one occasion, ‘‘ My time is not yet 
come’’ (John 7 : 6). 

In this submission of the Son of Man to the leading of the Spirit 
we have a model for our imitation ; a model, and yet not immedi- 
ately and perfectly attainable; for the believer, however consecrated, 
must ever adopt the language of Paul, ‘‘ Brethren, I count not my- 
self yet to have apprehended, but one thing / do, forgetting the 
things which are behind and stretching forward to the things which 
are before, I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the upward call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus’’ (Phil. 3:13). Jesus is our model, then, as 
our moral goal. In his intimacy of communion with the Father through 
the Spirit he was enabled to know his Father’s will, and so his asking 
was accordant with that will. God’s plan for him, so far as was necessary 
that he should know it in order to the fulfillment of his Messianic mis- 
sion, was disclosed to him by the indwelling Spirit. It thus appears 
that communion with God is the fundamental element of true prayer 
and is a prerequisite to petition for specific things. An analogy is found 
in our earthly relations which will be helpful to an understanding of the 
way in which the will of God became known to Him who is our example. 
It is a common experience that there may be so close a spiritual one- 
ness, for illustration, between husband and wife (Eph. 5 : 32), that the 
thoughts, desires, and plans become a common possession of both. It 
is sometimes surprising for one to hear from the lips of the other what 
was at the very moment in the mind of the listener. If there is not in 
such cases a direct communication of thought, which no one can 
authoritatively affirm to be impossible, it is certain that such mutual 
sympathy in all that concerns their common interests may exist that 
‘¢their minds run in the same channel,’’ to use a frequent mode of 
speech, which itself testifies to the fact to which we are calling atten- 
tion. If, then, this communion undeniably exists between human per- 
sons, it is surely credible that the creative Spirit, who searches the 
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heart, who as our Maker understands the secrets of the nature with 
which he has endowed us and knows the mind of God, can communi- 
cate to the receptive soul, according to the intimacy of its communion, 
a knowledge of the divine will. A will thus harmonized with the will 
of God will surely get what it asks. 
Here we must raise a cautionary signal. The 
‘A Oaution tobe disciple having observed the conditions prescribed 
Observed for effective prayer, so far as his consciousness can 
testify, shrinks from the thought that even so he 
may err in his interpretation of his own nature, of Scripture, of provi- 
dence, and of the leading of the Spirit. Nevertheless he may err, not- 
withstanding the most sincere search to find the right way, and the 
right thing to do in given circumstances. A good man once said: ‘‘I 
have prayed for Divine direction in this matter, and so I know that I 
am right !’’ He made himself unwittingly a sort of pope, claiming in- 
fallibility! a temper of soul at the opposite pole from that humility 
which ought always to characterize a Christian. He had read to little 
advantage the monitory lessons of church history, wherein we are in- 
structed that there are few crimes which have not been committed under 
the plea that their commission was in obedience to the leading of 
the Spirit. Thus the corruption of the best issues in the worst. The 
most precious truth that the believer may be led of the Spirit is trans- 
formed into a destructive falsehood. Let it not be forgotten that 
since man, even though a Christian and consequently germinally a 
saint, is always in this world a sinner and ignorant, it is not possible 
that he shall be made infallible in his judgments. In given instances 
he may be approximately right, but even then he cannot affirm that 
he certainly is so. 
But some one may say, If the case is such with 
A False Inference us that, since ignorance and sinfulness must be pre- 
Guarded Against dicated of the entire race save ONE, none can be 
made infallible in his judgment, how is it possible 
that we can have in the holy Scriptures coming to us through fallible 
men an infallible revelation of the way of life? The objection is plausi- 
ble, and demands thoughtful consideration. After due examination, 
however, it will be found, we think, without weight. It springs from 
a failure on our part to put clearly before our minds the exact signifi- 
cance of the term revelation as we use it. We mean a disclosure by 
God to man of that which otherwise would be secret. 
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Let us have a clear apprehension of the dis- 
tinction between an infallible revelation and an in- The Distinction 
fallible appreciation, interpretation, and application between an Infalli- 
of that revelation to life. The difference is obvious, ble Revelation and 
but commonly overlooked. The provision which Infallibility in the 
God has made for the salvation of sinners is some- Application of it 
thing above and beyond the reach of human thought. to Life 
It could not have been discovered by research. It 
was ‘‘hid in God’’ (Eph. 3:9), and could not have been known had 
he not been pleased to reveal it. We are not saying that it would have 
been wholly inoperative had it not been revealed. As ‘‘hidin God,”’ as 
a fact of his nature, it could not be without its effect on his relations to 
sinful men. His attitude was not changed by the making of that atti- 
tude known. It is true that the responsibility of men has been in- 
creased by the disclosure to them of the way of salvation ; but the truth 
that human guilt is accentuated by the rejection of light is not incon- 
sistent with that other truth that God has ever been merciful toward 
the fallen children of men. But in what way he justifies his mercy was 
necessarily ‘‘ hid from the ages and the generations ’’ (Col. 1 : 26) un- 
til it pleased God to declare it. And even then it was so foreign to 
human thought that the prophets who were made the vehicle of its com- 
munication through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit were unable to 
grasp the profound significance of the fact which they proclaimed. Pre- 
cisely this Peter affirms in his first Epistle, first chapter, eleventh and 
twelfth verses. Although they were assured of the fact that the salva- 
tion of sinful man was secured by the sacrifice of Christ, they did not 
know the full significance of it. ‘‘ Concerning which salvation,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘the prophets sought and searched diligently, who prophesied 
beforehand of the grace which should come unto you ; searching what 
or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did point 
unto, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them.’’ Of the means of the great salvation 
they had no doubt ; this was a matter of distinct revelation, but as to 
the time of the great sacrifice, and the glorious issues of it, these things 
were to them themes of the most profound meditation. Indeed, so far- 
reaching and sublime were the effects to be of the work of Christ, slowly 
unfolding in time and the ages of eternity, that the angels are repre- 
sented as desiring to look into them. The marvels of redemption are 
to them an unexhausted subject of adoring contemplation and wonder. 
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| These things being so it is indisputably clear that there is a distinct line 

of cleavage in thought between the knowledge that the way of salvation 

\is through the sacrificial work of Christ, and the intellectual appreciation 
jand application of it to life. The former, the knowledge that the way of 
salvation is by the cross, the culminating point of the great sacrifice, is, 
for the reason that man can have it only as God gives it to him, an in- 
fallible revelation ; while the latter, the intellectual apprehension and 
application of the revelation to conduct, since they are processes of the 
powers of sinful man, involve liability to error. Revelation is one thing ; 
the interpretation of revelation is quite another thing. The first is in 
its nature infallible ; the second is in its nature fallible. 

The foregoing considerations bring us to this conclusion, namely, 
that while the believer cannot be infallibly certain that his asking in 
prayer is perfectly conformed to the will of God, he may rest in the 
assurance that, having sincerely and earnestly sought to discover it as 
made known in his own constitution, in the holy Scriptures, by provi- 
dence, and in the leading of the Spirit, he will be so guided that he will 
fall into no fatal mistake. If he makes errors of judgment, as he inevita- 
bly will, they will be so overruled for his good that he will thus receive 
answers to his petitions. And if, as did Paul, he shall ask for (2 Cor. 
12 : 8, 9) deliverance from some sore trial, an escape from which for 
him may not be according to the better wisdom and will of God, a 
greater blessing than he sought will be granted, even that which came 
to Paul when he received in answer to his thrice-repeated cry, ‘‘ My 
grace shall be sufficient for thee,’’ grace to endure, grace to turn the 
affliction into a channel of life, grace to overcome a natural shrinking 
from suffering which must be patiently borne as an indispensable step 
toward ‘‘glory and honour and incorruption, eternal life’’ ! CC 
Matt. 26 : 39.) God never withholds anything from a believing child 
except to give him something better than he asked for. That better 
thing, let us not fail to observe, would not have been received if what 
we sometimes wrongly call unanswered prayer had not been offered. A 
close imitation of Jesus in his observance of the conditions of prevail- 
ing prayer will not only secure for us answers as we pray—we shall 
commonly get the things we ask for; but sometimes answers which 
shall be freighted with blessings greater than we have intelligence enough 
to conceive (Eph. 3: 20). No one can carefully study the life of 
Christ without seeing that it was a life lived in constant, conscious co- 
partnership with his Father, wholly absorbed in his Father's glory, in 
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doing his Father’s will, in finishing his Father’s work, without per- 
ceiving that there can be no real imitation of Jesus which has not its 
inspiration in communion with him by his Spirit, that any mere external 
imitation of him is nothing more than decking a corpse with flowers, 
without becoming convinced that there are undeveloped resources in 
prayer of which the regenerate church must avail herself if she shall be- 
come ina sense possible, but not yet realized, the light of the world and 
the salt of the earth (Matt. 5 : 13-16). 


PRAYER, 

Almighty God, Creator and Redeemer, we adore and reverence thee for the 
majesty of thy being. We give thee humble and hearty thanks for thine unspeak- 
able gift to us of thy dear Son, the express image of thy person, through whose sac- 
rificial life, atoning death, and availing intercession thou dost grant unto us the par- 
don of our sins, with the assurance of hope that we shall be renewed in our natures 
after the image of him who created us. Draw us, we beseech thee, into commun- 
ion with thyself that we may know how to pray. Teach us by the leading of thy 
Spirit to interpret aright the Book which thou hast given us as a guide unto our feet 
and a lamp unto our path that we may live worthily as children of God. Grant us 
that in the power of the Spirit it may be our supreme purpose, as it was of our 
Master, to glorify our Father, reflecting his love and holiness, loving righteousness 
and hating iniquity; that we may, as Jesus did, enlighten the world’s darkness, 
purify its corruption, console its sorrow, bear its burdens; that we may serve men 
in their bodily needs in order that we may the more efficiently minister to them in 
the deeper and everlasting needs of their souls; that in every relation, individual 
and social, it may be our mission, as it was the mission of Jesus, to bring in the 
kingdom of God on earth in anticipation and pledge of its complete triumph in the 
coming age. Amen. 


DIVISION II. DUTY TO SOCIETY 
CHAPTER VI, SOCIETY AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE 


In order to a right estimate of the existing moral 


Section 8 state of society it need not be argued that we must 
Society Ideally have in mind the true norm by which to form a judg- 
Conceived ment. Ideally conceived, then, society is a unity 


by virtue of the possession by each of its members 
' of a distinguishing moral life. That peculiar life, following the law 
of all life, binds in one all who are partakers of it. And that life 
is the life ‘‘hid with Christ in God’? (Col. 3: 3). Hence each 
possessor of this life is in moral harmony with God. Humanity so 
conceived is one body—the members interdependent, the strongest 
servants of the weakest, each one loving his neighbor as himself, that 
is, loving his neighbor as a child of God according to the same rule 
as he loves himself being a child of God. This is the conception, 
magnificent in its grandeur and entrancing in its moral beauty, of 
humanity redeemed, outlined by Paul in the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters of his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
What, then, are the normal manifestations of 
The Summary the new life in the relations of its possessor to so- 
Duty of the ciety? In pursuance of the plan to which we are 
Possessor of the compelled to limit ourselves, we can do no more 
Life of God to than blaze the trees to indicate the path to be fol- 
Society lowed in seeking an answer to the question pro- 
posed. Let us first make a summary reply, this; 
The possessor of the new life is bound as his summary duty to strive for 
his own self-development according to the model of the ideal man, 
Christ Jesus. He is to ask himself, How can I, being what 7am, and 
sttuated as I am, make the most of myself with this end in view, to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness in the reconstruc- 
tion of human society after the divine ideal? As obedient to the 
law of the new life requiring him to love his neighbor as himself, 
he must seek the development of every other man after the same norm 
for the same end. Does he bear the image of God, his fellows also 
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are His ‘‘offspring,’? hence both he and they alike are summoned to 
live in such a way as to comport with their common lineage. 

It must be added rightly to apprehend the case 
that only in this care for others can a man trulylove No Man can 
himself. No man can properly ‘‘keep’’ himself ‘‘ Keep” Himself 


unless he is also his brother’s keeper (Gen. 4: 9). who does not 
The scornful question of Cain is a revelation of the “Keep” his 
insensate folly of men who are blind to the depend- Neighbor 


ence of one upon all. Each man is a brother, in 

the sense that all were created in the image of God, of every other 
man, and his interests are so bound up with the interests of all that he 
cannot really love himself unless he love his brother also. He must 
go out of himself to find his larger and nobler self. He dwarfs him- 
self just in proportion as he is isolated in sympathy and practical help- 
fulness from his kind. It thus appears that human society is an organ- 
ism in a depth of meaning which self-centered men are slow to admit 
even as an intellectual proposition ; much less are they ready to ac- 
knowledge it in conduct. The illustration which Paul uses of the inter- 
dependence of the members of the human body, so intimate that ‘‘if 
one member suffereth all the members suffer with it ; or if one mem- 
ber is honored all the members rejoice with it,’’ vividly brings to our 
apprehension the sensitiveness of the unity composed of regenerate 
souls responding in all its parts to the condition of every other part, 
however apparently insignificant. The feeble are ‘‘necessary,’’ he 
says; mark, he does not say, must be endured as a hindrance to the 
tasks undertaken, but rather ‘‘necessary’’ to their accomplishment. 
Injury to one part is injury to the whole, and the benefit which comes 
to one is shared by all. Each part gives and gets by giving ; gives out 
to the whole, and receives into itself, by so much as it gives, from the 
whole. A common fund of life pervades the whole, and so the body 
grows. The higher the grade of the units in the scale of Christian 
manhood, by so much is society considered as a unit ennobled, and 
conversely each several unit by the reaction of the whole upon the 
parts is itself ennobled (Eph. 4 : 4-16). 

Is it not possible that the slow progress of Christianity among men is 
in part due to the measurable failure of those who bear Christ’s name to 
grasp in a vital way that Paul, in that passage, the thought of which we 
have only transcribed, is declaring the inevitable working of a life-force, 


and not directing attention to the operation of mechanical church polity P. 
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The illustration employed by the apostle would have no significance in 
his argument if the truth underlying it were not this, namely, that the 
‘‘body of Christ’’ in its larger meaning must be understood of ideal 
humanity, humanity redeemed ; and as such declaring the relationship 
which in the ideal plan of the Creator of men each person of the 
countless multitudes of the race holds to every other person. God in 
Christ is the Head of creation to whom all creatures are linked by the 
indissoluble vital bond of existence. He is the ever-flowing fountain 
_of being, apart from whom there is no being; but it is the sin and 
folly of moral creatures, that while they are powerless to sunder the 
tie of being from God, since they were made in the image of God, 
thus possessing freedom, they should sunder the bond of conscious, 
consenting moral union with him. Now it is the purpose of redemp- 
tion to bring back whomsoever will into the relation ideally subsisting 
for all; and for this provision has been made, so that no obstacle 
exists to man’s restoration save in himself. Those in whom this 
obstacle has been removed constitute a fragment and prophecy of 
regenerate humanity, in whom the original ideal is now progressively, 
and will be in the coming age perfectly, realized. A Christian by 
virtue of the life which constitutes him such is set in the midst of the 
mass of distracted and disordered humanity as a spiritual magnet, a 
spiritual life-force, to bring the separated fragments back into the origi- 

nally intended moral unity with its Head (John 12 : 32). 
It is necessary here to put before us the state of 

Sub-Section 8a human society as at present existing, in order that 

The Existing | we may properly estimate the magnitude of the task 

State of Human to which the regenerate church is called, and, par- 
Society ticularly, that we may not mistake the method by 
which alone that task can be accomplished. An in- 
adequate conception of the ruin wrought by the revolt of man from 
God will inevitably avenge itself in a failure on the part of Christians 
to use the right means for the moral reconstruction of society, and, a 
not less important consideration, will result in a failure to use the 
appointed means in the right way. To the latter point we shall give 
attention in the Third Part of this treatise. 

In estimating the existing moral state of society we remark first 
that: it is necessarily as the moral state of the individual members. 
Manifestly it cannot rise above that level. Of these members who 
are not in moral harmony with God through repentance and faith, 
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it must be said that they are self-centered instead of God-centered, as, 
according to the law of their constitution, they should be. Hence 
they do not move in their proper moral orbit, but are perpetually as so 
acting clashing with other personalities in a state of unceasing warfare. 
The dislocation and confusion are analogous to that which would follow, 
were such a thing conceivable, if each of the bodies of the planetary 
system whose proper orbit is revolution around the sun as a center of 
motion, were to attempt to erect-itself as a center in place of the sun. 
Dire disaster indescribable would follow. But these non-moral 
creatures of God in brilliant procession move in exact obedience to the 
laws of their being, and hence the harmony of their movement. Man 
is greater than these, since he has power delegated to disobey, and he 
violates the law of his being with more dire results in proportion to the 
dignity of his nature. 

It is equally important to add that even those who have been brought 
germinally into moral harmony with God by their choice of God as 
the center of their moral action, partly through ignorance, partly 
through desperate inclination to evil, and partly through the hindering 
power of an unfavorable environment, are only partially obedient to 
the law of their own constitution. They still sin against its lofty re- 
quirements. The best among them, just because they are the ‘‘ best,”’ 
see more clearly than those whose spiritual discernment is less accu- 
rate, and confess to innumerable failures to reach the ideal of manhood 
realized only in Jesus Christ. They appreciate more acutely than 
those can whose moral eye is not so single as theirs the truth that if a 
sinner is not saved by grace there is no hope for him. 

Consequently human society at its best appears like a pyramid rest- 
ing on its apex, necessarily swaying to and fro in unstable equilibrium, 
the weakest at the bottom, the strongest at the top crushing the feeble 
by their superincumbent weight. Now in God’s ideal for humanity 
precisely the opposite relation of the constituent forces of society was 
contemplated. Were that ideal realized the strongest would be at the 
bottom and the weakest at the top as ministered to by the strongest. 
This is the teaching of Jesus both by precept and example. He taught 
it in precept when he said to his disciples, and as speaking to them 
ideally to all men, ‘‘ Ye know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it 
over them, and their great ones exercise authority over them. JVof so 
shall it be among you: but whosever would become great among you 
shall be your servant : and whosoever would be first among you shall 
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be your bondslave : even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many’’ (Matt. 
20 : 25-28 and context). 

What he taught thus by precept he taught more impressively still 
by example when, at the institution of the Supper, *‘ knowing,’’ as the 
record has it, ‘‘that the Father had.given all things into his hands, and 
that he came forth from God and goeth to God,”’’ in full consciousness 
of his deity, ‘“‘he girded himself with a towel,’’ as a slave would do 
for such a service, bowed himself down and washed his ‘‘ disciples’ 
feet.’’? No wonder that Peter could not comprehend greatness in such 
an attitude of menial duty. He misapprehended too greatly the true 
dignity of human nature to take in the significance of so strange an act, 
sO contrary to the deranged course of this world’s thought. It is no 
marvel that when the dazed disciple saw his Master about to wash his 
feet he should impulsively exclaim in a stinging sense of the unfitness 
of the act—Jesus being what he was and Peter being what he felt him- 
self to be—‘‘ Lord, thou of me washest the fee¢/’’ With what amazed 
interest must that little company have listened to Jesus when, having 
again reclined with them at table, he uttered the memorable words 
whose profound meaning the world has not yet fathomed, ‘‘ Know ye 
what I have done unto you?’’ Do you comprehend the significance 
of the symbolic act which you have just witnessed? ‘Ye call me 
Teacher and Lord: and ye say well; for so I am. If I then, your 
Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example that ye also should 
do as I have done to you’’ (John 13 : 1-16). It will be recollected 
that to Peter’s deprecating exclamation, ‘‘ Lord, thou of me washest 
the feet!’’ Jesus, perceiving his thought, said, ‘‘What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt understand hereafter.’’ It was an 
enigma to Peter ; it is the world’s enigma still. Peter understood its 
meaning better when he saw his adored Lord delivered to the shameful 
and agonizing death of the cross; but even so the lesson of the feet- 
washing is still undisclosed in all its revolutionary meaning even now. 
The ‘‘hereafter’’ has been slowly coming through the Christian cen- 
turies, but has not yet arrived. The vision tarries. Not until the 
purpose of redeeming grace shall have been completely accomplished, 
when God shall have reconciled all things unto himself through the 
blood of the cross of his Son, whether things upon the earth or things 
in the heavens (Col. 1 : 19-23), will the significance of that symbolic 
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act in which he declares himself to be the servant of man dawn in full- 
orbed splendor upon an astonished universe. He, the mightiest among 
the mighty, the Creator of men, puts himself beneath the creatures he 
has made in order to lift them up ; he lays down his life for the moral 
reconstruction of the race after his own image. When this has been 
accomplished the pyramid of humanity will rest no longer upon its apex 
as now, but strength will gravitate to its proper place at the base, bear- 
ing up and serving weakness, grade above grade, till the weakest shall 
‘‘have more abundant honor,’’ upborne as is its due to the summit (1 
Cor,.12) > 22-25). 

The contrast between this hope awakened by prophecy and existing 
conditions is appalling, and would be discouraging if the realization of 
it must be through unaided human wisdom and strength. Nevertheless 
it is essential to moral progress that we look the ugly facts squarely in 
the face, and not suffer the tendencies toward a better time which we 
may notice to break the force of the impression upon us which they 
ought to make. Surveying society in the spirit of intelligent optimism 
what do we see? Inherited wealth looks scornfully down upon in- 
herited poverty. Not rarely this scornful attitude should, if righteous- 
ness were done, be replaced by shame in view of the way in which 
wealth has been gained and is lavished in personal gratification. In 
any case the assumption of superiority is utterly unwarranted, since the 
heir in this case has contributed absolutely nothing to its production. 
Inherited social position arrogantly claims for itself precedence in place 
and public regard, whereas not rarely it bears only too plainly the marks 
of degeneracy from a noble ancestry. An illustrious lineage is an en- 
riching inheritance only when the heirs are stimulated thereby to emulate 
the virtues and achievements of those who have gone before them, but 
is distinctly impoverishing of character if the successors of noble men 
pamper their pride in ignoble ease upon inherited renown, ‘The rich 
oppress the poor always and everywhere, if not in deed, yet in that 
which is harder to bear, in. thought, withholding respect. Labor with 
the hands, however in political speeches and sermons and closet medi- 
tations its dignity is asserted, in its real self is usually avoided by all 
the expedients which wit can devise. He is a nobleman among his 
fellows who, not compelled to menial toil, values his manhood so highly 
that he is not ashamed to do anything that is an essential service to 
society, and who in his heart regards as worthy of the highest respect the - 
lowliest toiler if in character, and in the necessity of the service which 
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he renders to the common welfare, he is worthy of it. Too frequently 
the laborer is grudgingly paid his wages, or payment is deferred to suit 
the convenience or the whim of the employer, to the inconvenience 
and loss of the toiler for his daily bread. The man of substance is 
able to buy at wholesale at wholesale prices, while he who lives from 
hand to mouth buys in driblets and at retail prices. He who can store 
his coal bins in summer buys at summer prices, while he who cannot 
buys by the ton or bushel at winter rates. The luxuries of all climes 
load the board of the prosperous in their marble palaces, but Dives 
thinks little and cares less for the hunger-pinched Lazarus lying at his 
gate. The Master limned in the ancient parable by a few word strokes 
a picture which is as significant for our time as when it was sketched. 

So too the incidence of taxation as a matter of common knowledge 
the world over falls in the interest of Dives on those least able to bear 
it, the rich paying proverbially proportionally less for the support of 
government than he who gains his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
His little cottage is obvious to the assessor, but for ways that are dark 
ta escape taxation, look to the possessor of millions. Organized labor 
driven by a dim, and often an indefensible sense of inequality in the 
distribution of production, the fruit in great part of its toil, is in a 
state of chronic warfare with capital, neither of the parties to the con- 
flict having any clear vision of the way to peace. Strike follows strike, 
arousing into portentous activity the worst passions, involving vast pecu- 
niary loss to all save the professional fomenters of discord who act 
under the guise of devotion to the interests of the workingman. Labor, 
like a blind Samson, bows itself down upon the pillars of public order 
and national prosperity, threatening to whelm in a common ruin 
employers and employed alike. This peril is so obvious, so great, and 
so imminent, that it has summoned the ‘‘ great captains of industry,”’ 
and the wiser among the leaders of labor unions, to meet in council to 
attempt some solution of this pressing problem. The conference itself 
compels the most thoughtless among us to acknowledge the disorder of 
business relations, It can no longer be ignored. 

Related to this symptom of disease in the body politic is another 
equally portentous, the formation in our time of vast aggregations of 
wealth called, familiarly, ‘‘trusts,’’ which pursue their ends of selfish 
aggrandizement with unresting activity and remorseless greed. They 
crush out competition, they seize upon natural resources, lands, mines 
of coal, iron, oil, copper, etc, They control by fair methods or foul the 
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means of production and transportation, exacting tribute like the feudal 
barons of the Middle Ages from the many in the interest of a few, en- 
abling the few to amass colossal individual fortunes, and so exalting mil- 
lionaires into a class, the existence of which is a menace to the simplicity 
and stability of our institutions. Granting a gain, in some instances and 
in certain directions unquestionably great, to the public weal through 
these giant corporations, it is undeniably a hazardous thing that the 
mighty enginery of vast accumulations of wealth should be brought un- 
der the irresponsible control of men thus exposed to the peril of the most 
dangerous of all temptations to exercise tyranny over their fellows. If he 
who of all men knew best the evil of the human heart should disclose the 
peril of such possessions in the startling words, ‘‘ It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven’’ (Mark 10 : 23), is it not sheer madness to suppose that men 
who do not cherish a deep sense of their moral danger can administer 
their great trust solely for the advancement of the interests of the king- 
dom of God? A suggestion of this sort will doubtless be received by 
those whom it more immediately concerns with a smile of incredulity 
and contempt. Let it be so. There were those in our Lord’s time 
who listened to his warning on this point and derided him. The com- 
pany of the scoffers is not extinct, but scoffing does not lessen the peril. 

It is little wonder that as a product of such conditions anarchy raises 
its blood-red hand against the honored head of the republic. <A na- 
tion shudders and weeps beside her martyred dead, while a world 
responds in sympathetic horror and grief. What! Anarchists in a land 
where every man is a sovereign and the opportunities afforded the poor 
man of bettering his condition are more favorable than in any other 
country under the sun! So we say and so we believe ; but let us not 
deceive ourselves. The mutterings of discontent were never so deep 
and angry as now. The conditions which make millionaires possible 
will inevitably breed anarchists. These savages of civilization perceive 
in a dim and distorted way that ‘‘the times are out of joint,’’ that 
wrongs are practised under the shield of law, and seek the insane 
remedy of the overthrow of all government. With the keen insight of 
the spirit of evil, who instinctively knew Jesus in his true character as 
the Holy One (Matt. 8: 29; Mark 1: 24; 3:11; 5:7; Luke 4: 
34-41 ; Acts 19: 13-16), they see that God himself is personal law, 
the fountain of law, and hence seek as their primary purpose to banish 
from the minds of men the natural belief in his existence. Conse- 
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quently they are destitute of the true idea of liberty as obedience to 
righteous law, or in equivalent phrase, obedience to the will of God ; 
they fail to see that God is the only being powerful enough, wise enough, 
and good enough to furnish in his will the norm according to which 
any law can be justified as righteous. The anarchist erects self-will 
into the place of sovereignty, wildly imagining that he will find a remedy 
for existing ills in the overthrow of all order by the torch of the incen- 
diary and the weapons of the assassin. There is just that modicum of 
truth in his contention to give increasing currency to his vicious doc- 
trines and render it certain, that not by repression alone, stern and 
swift as the measures taken to that end ought to be, and must be if we 
would safeguard our institutions, will the evil be eradicated. The 
anarchist is a mad prophet, proclaiming in his fury the coming of better 
days when the element of truth in his teachings will find sane and prac- 
tical expression, when law will be more nearly an expression of the 
will of God, when men will not purposely frame iniquity into statutes. 
So only will anarchy disappear. 

Let us be admonished that anarchy is only one frightful symptom 
of that ‘‘mystery of lawlessness’’ which was already showing its ma- 
lignant energy in Paul’s time. Prof. William Arnold Stevens in his 
commentary on 2 Thessalonians (2 : 7), remarks: ‘‘If the history of 
the Judaistic crusade against the apostolic church were known to us in 
its detail instead of its barest outlines, we should better understand the 
peculiar significance of this and other expressions by which this crusade 
is characterized. In its secrecy, its vast ‘underground’ power it 
might well be called mysterious, perhaps also from the subtly blended 
truth and falsehood, honest zeal and malignant hate, that rendered 
Phariseeism in its later development one of the profoundest moral 
enigmas of history.’’ We add, it is precisely in this mysterious inter- 
mingling of truth and error, both in theory and practice, that the 
greatest obstacle to the coming of the kingdom of God among men 
continuously and increasingly presents itself. The ‘‘ mystery of law- 
lessness’’ declares itself in all those forms of evil which have been 
enumerated and must be cited as defacing the social fabric. They all 
spring as from an everflowing fountain from the heart of him who does 
not practically recognize in repentance and faith God as sovereign. 

Here is the baleful seed of anarchy. Its fruit appears in the dis- 
regard of the sanctity of the marriage bond thoughtlessly assumed 
and in the appalling prevalence of divorce; in the increasing dese- 
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cration of the Sabbath ; in municipal corruption of our cities, cursed 
in the remorseless clutch of the liquor traffic and of the panderers 
to nameless vice. And what is war but a state of anarchy among 
the nations? What more convincing proof of the deep-seated and 
desperate disease of human society than the crushing armaments of 
the so called Christian nations? An armed peace is the only peace 
possible at present. A nation must be able and ready to fight if it 
would have any weight in counseling arbitration as an escape from the 
horrors of the battlefield. A weak people in suggesting this remedy 
for wrongs is met with shouts of derision and increased intensity of pur- 
pose to crush resistance at whatever cost of blood and treasure. The 
counsel of Washington in his farewell address is no less necessary now 
than when he uttered it, that we should ‘‘take care always to keep 
ourselves on a respectable defensive posture.’’ Hence while the nations 
are crying out for peace under the weight of their preparations for war 
they are meanwhile enlarging their armies and strengthening their navies 
in their not unwarranted fear of each other. Peace so far, and where it 
exists, is dictated by selfishness rather than by righteousness, by fear of 
cannon rather than by fear of God. This is the judgment of a writer 
who has commanded the attention of thoughtful men by his works, and 
who will not be suspected of views distorted by religious prejudices. 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky in his latest work (1900) entitled ‘‘The Map of 
Life’’ (p. 81), does not hesitate to say that ‘‘ those who look on the 
world without illusion will be compelled to admit that the chief guaran- 
tees for its peace are to be found much less in moral than in selfish 
motives.’’ The same writer adds that ‘‘the amount of pure and almost 
spontaneous malevolence in the world is probably far greater than we at 
first imagine.”’ 

Surely he who looks dispassionately upon conditions as they exist at 
home and abroad in human society can find no words adequately to 
express his conclusion other than those of inspiration—‘‘ the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.’’ ‘There 
is, indeed, a victorious optimism which can take this wide outlook with- 
out dismay, as by and by we shall attempt to show, but it is not that 
benumbing optimism which exhales as a malaria from the low grounds 
of selfish satisfaction with one’s personal exemption from evils. Such 
optimism discourses eloquently upon a golden age to come, but fails 
to take up and bear in heart and life, as the Master bore, the present 
weight of the world’s sin, shame, and suffering. Z 
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Having contrasted in a general way the existing moral state of so- 
ciety with the ideal required by the new life in Christ, we advance to 
indicate the special duties demanded in the chief relations. 


CHAPTER VII. DUTY IN RELATION TO THE CHURCH 


Let us as we advance keep distinctly in mind 
Section 9 our purpose in this treatise. We have proposed to 
Duty to the In- ourselves to study the normal manifestations of the 
visible Church the new life of God in the human soul. With this pur- 
Believer’s First pose in mind we are seeking here to discover the 
Duty duty which meets the believer at the threshold of 
his new experience. As a possessor of the new life 
he must, it is obvious, be bound first in order by the claims upon him 
of those who in common with himself are actuated by the same life. 
Their claims upon him are paramount. This our Lord himself recog- 
nized in a striking way when his disciples on one occasion told him that 
his mother and brethren stood without desiring to speak with him. 
“¢Who is my mother?’’ he said, ‘‘and who are my brethren? And 
he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold, my 
mother and my brethren !_ For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and mother’’ (Matt. 
12: 46-50). This language decides for us the question in hand. The 
believer’s first duty is to the household of faith. All those who in any 
land or any age, do from the heart the will of God out of regard to 
his authority, are embraced in his family. This is what Peter de- 
clares in his address recorded in the tenth chapter of the Acts (34, 35), 
‘‘Of a truthI perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but in 
every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepta- 
ble to him.’’ It will be noted that we here give to the phrase ‘‘in- 
visible church’’ a wide extension, intending to include all those who 
by repentance toward God and faith have come into moral harmony 
with him, z. ¢., are possessors of the new life. 

It is not maintained, however, that the term church as used in the 
New Testament has so wide a meaning. In those writings it is, we sup- 
pose, restricted to those who having heard of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ have exercised faith in him through the Revealer, and is applied 
rarely to the whole of those who have thus believed, but commonly des- 
ignates a local assembly of Christians, The New Testament under the 
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circumstances in which it was composed would have no wider reference. 
Nevertheless we deem it of the utmost importance to Christianity to 
recognize the fact that as to its essential significance, the extension which 
we have given to the term should be recognized. It matters nothing 
what term we use if we shall not be understood as limiting the number 
of the saved to those only who have heard of the historic Christ. Sal- 
vation is simply a question of moral harmony with God. This is possible 
under redemption in every age and in any country. 

But let there be no misunderstanding. To assert the possibility of the 
salvation of those who have never heard of the historic Christ is by no 
means to imply that the great sacrifice was not essential to that end ; far 
otherwise. At the risk of tedious repetition let the case be briefly re- 
stated. We hold (1) that the sacrifice of Christ was essential to the salva- 
tion ofany. We adhere tenaciously to his teaching, ‘‘I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life : no one cometh unto the Father, but through me’’ 
(John 14:6); (2) That the sacrifice was made for the whole world ; 
(3) That the grace which made the sacrifice universal in its scope in the 
sense that it made salvation possible for all, also contemplated the ap- 
plication of the benefits of the sacrifice to all who do not turn away 
from the offers of mercy; (4) That the loss of any human soul in any 
case depends not upon lack of light but upon the abuse of light. With 
this understanding of the matter we use the term church as inclusive of 
all those who in the judgment of God are children of the kingdom, and 
maintain that it is the first duty of the believer to recognize the signs of 
the new life wherever and in whomsoever they are exhibited. Here is 
a duty which grows out of a vital moral union with God. Those who 
are thus united to God are bound to each other by the deepest and 
strongest tie conceivable. It is a matter of moral affinity, not of formal 
convention. Plainly the believer cannot have the same guwa/ity of love 
for unbelievers that he has for those who are one with him in a common 
faith. It is on the ground of this essential separation from unbelievers 
that he is exhorted to do.good to all men, but especially to those of the 
household of faith (Gal. 6: 10). None of the requisitions of the gos- 
pel is arbitrary, 7. ¢., binding simply by force of commandment, but 
as grounded in the new life of which the command is an expression. 
‘‘What portion,’’ Paul asks, ‘‘ hath a believer with an unbeliever?”’ 
(2 Cor. 6:15). Itisin recognition of the fact of the inner unity of 
believers that we say the first duty of a believer is to acknowledge that 
unity wherever the signs of it appear. . 
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Admitting this to be a believer’s first duty, the question now is 
how can he distinguish a believer from an unbeliever? Is it possi- 
ble? Not absolutely, we answer, but with accuracy sufficient to give 
a basis for action. This must be so for three conclusive reasons: (1) 
So radical a difference in moral state must necessarily express itself by 
outward signs ; (2) the command of the gospel to believers to separate 
themselves in certain respects from unbelievers presupposes the possi- 
bility of discrimination (2 Cor. 6 : 17); (3) the organization of believ- 
ers into churches presupposes that the difference between them and 
those who are not possessors of the new life can be detected. 

We use the term church here in the New Testa- 

Sub-Section 94 ment meaning, namely, a company of believers in 

Duty of a Believer God as revealed in Jesus Christ organized by formal 
to a Visible covenant for the general end of bringing in the king- 
Ohurch dom of God. That it is the duty of believers, as a 
general rule, to unite with such an organization is 
evident in view of three considerations: (1) That we know of no life 
which does not express itself in material organization ; (2) that it is 
peculiarly characteristic of the new life that it impels to organization ; 
(3) that organization requires co-ordination of functions. Let us briefly 
review these points. 

First, then, we know of no form of life which does not express itself 
through material organization. Passing, for the sake of brevity, the 
interesting field of the lower forms of life, we instance the life of man. 
He is essentially spirit, but his spirit has in the body its home and in- 
strument of action. So intimate is the relation of spirit to organization 
that the physiological-psychologist who studies scientifically their inter- 
dependence, finds that no inconsiderable part of human action is the 
play of mechanism and is sometimes tempted to conclude that all is, 
Refusing to accept this unwarranted conclusion we nevertheless recog- 
nize the marvelously delicate adaptation of the body to the uses of the 
mind, so that through the directive power of the mind habits may be 
formed by which the mind is relieved of innumerable tasks of memory 
and executive guidance. A plan formed and determined upon is in 
great measure carried out automatically. A generic choice once fixed 
carries in itself without distinct volition in specific choices its own fulfill- 
ment. The greater part of our intercourse with our material environ- 
ment is conducted without mental intervention. 

Now this dependence of the soul upon the body has its analogon 
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in the dependence of the unit for its development and best expression 
upon its organization into the larger body. Society so far as it is ideally 
organized does not suppress nor limit individuality ; it rather exalts and 
empowers it, giving capacity and affording scope for individual action 
impossible in isolation. Society is the individual’s larger self. In it the 
individual comes to a broader and deeper consciousness of what his 
nature is and of what it is capable, impossible in solitude, while this 
enlargement of the consciousness of the individuals who compose it 
contributes to the common consciousness of the whole. What, for 
illustration, would Napoleon in the time of his ascendency have been 
without France, and what would France have been without Napoleon? 
A young man in college takes on an immeasurably higher sense of his 
personal value if the institution with which he has connected himself 
has a noble history on account of the eminence of its teachers and the 
breadth and excellence of the culture which it gives, and the achieve- 
ments of its graduates. The awakening in him of a laudable ambition 
to add to the honor of his Alma Mater, and to emulate the virtues 
of her noblest sons is not the least of the benefits which the student 
derives from his associations. So the American, the Englishman, or 
the native of any country with an illustrious past, that is a recognized 
power in the family of nations, feels himself invested with all the claims 
for respect which is due to the great people of whom he is one, how- 
ever personally obscure. Their triumphs in war, or their better 
achievements in the arts of peace are his. When a man calls himself 
by his national name, I am an American, I am an Englishman, he takes 
to himself the accumulated glories of the race to which he belongs. 
He exults in his consciousness of national life, so much fuller and 
nobler than his merely personal consciousness could be. However 
insignificant he may be as a single citizen, he stands panoplied with a 
nation’s greatness and renown. When Paul, wrongfully scourged and 
imprisoned at Philippi, declared himself to be a Roman, the magis- 
trates were in terror, and with good reason, for they had flagrantly vio- 
lated a law of the empire, and invoked upon themselves its resistless 
might in vindication of its sovereignty. Paul who, as Paul, was nothing 
in their sight but an obscure disturber of their peace, one of those re- 
garded as the ‘‘ offscouring of the earth,’’ became the moment that he 
announced himself a Roman citizen invested with the glory and majesty 
of the imperial purple (Acts 16 : 35-39). Paul they could despise, but 
the Roman citizen commanded their obsequious deference. . 
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What has just been said with reference to the relation of the unit 
to society applies with emphasis to the relation of the individual 
believer to the church, It is peculiarly characteristic of the new life 
that it impels to organization. We say peculiarly because, while all life 
tends to organization, this common property appears in its most ener- 
getic and purest form in the new moral life. The new life does not 
supersede the natural life, it does not change its normal manifestations 
in their essence ; it rather, corrects abnormal exhibitions and gives 
right direction and a new energy to normal tendencies. A believer is 
a new creation in Christ Jesus (2 Cor. 5 : 17; Gal. 6 : 15) not for his 
personal sake alone, but with reference to a place in the new society 
of the sons of God. He is now a member of a body of which Christ 
is the Head ; a stone in the living temple of a redeemed humanity (1 
Peter 2 : 3-5). 

Union with a church is necessary, again, because in organization 
alone can there be the requisite co-ordination of function. No mem- 
ber can do the work for which the whole body alone is adequate. 
No one can do the task for which another is fitted, nor can the work 
of the whole be effectively wrought unless each one discharges his indi- 
vidual duty. The individual is dependent upon the body, and the 
body is as certainly dependent upon the individuals who compose it. 
In the great work of saving men we cannot overestimate the importance 
of individual effort to the end of bringing them one by one to repent- 
ance and faith ; but we shall greatly err and dwarf the conception of sal- 
vation as it is unfolded in the New Testament if we stop there. We 
must indeed be careful that we do not build our house upon the sand, 
but upon the rock of a regenerate membership (Matt. 7 : 24-27 ; Matt. 
16 : 18), but if we have carefully laid the foundation, let us remember 
that a foundation is laid with reference to the house to be builded 
upon it. Having gained the initial point we must press on to the de- 
velopment of each member after the model of Jesus Christ as an inte- 
gral part of his body. It is equally true that the individual is for the 
sake of the society, and that the society is for the sake of the individ- 
ual, The interdependence of the whole and the parts enjoins upon 
the whole great circumspection in the matter of the admission of mem- 
bers, and warns him who is seeking membership to be careful as to the 
character of the body with which he would unite himself. This will be 
conclusively evident when we have considered in the next section the 
duties of the church to itself, 
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Passing to discuss the duties of a church to 
itself, we remark that these are in fact the duties of Sub-Section 9b 
each member to the Head of the church. Each Duties of a 
member of a church is bound to see to it that, so Ohurch to Itself 
far as is in his power, the organization fulfills its end. 
The organization as such is not an accountable creature, save as every 
one of its constituents must give account of himself to the Head as to 
the manner in which he has fulfilled the obligations imposed by that 
relation. Understanding the matter thus, we ask, What are the duties 
which the church owes to itself? In order to an answer to this ques- 
tion, we must have distinctly in mind the function of a church. Re- 
membering that it is the organ of a distinctive corporate life as com- 
posed of persons all of whom, in the judgment of charity have been 
born again of the Holy Spirit, we may say that the general function of 
a church is to develop its peculiar life in the four modes in which the 
individual life of the believer ought to be unfolded (Part I., Chap. III.); 
namely, in the modes of self-expression, self-preservation, self-renewal, 
and self-communication, 

Considering these four modes serviatim we urge 
that a church should seek the best and highest ex- A Church Should 
pression within itself of its corporate life. It should Seek the Best 
require of each member to contribute to this end, and Highest 
according to ability and the measure of faith, by Expression of its 
prayer, by habitual attendance upon its assemblies,  Oorporate Life 
by personal service, and pecuniary gifts. Not for- 
getting that as all truth of salvation is made known with reference to 
conduct, it should strive for the translation of truth which it teaches 
into the life of its members. 

As the physical frame requires constant self- 
renewal, so the church as the body of Christ can The Church 
maintain its vigor only by constant feeding on the Should Provide 
truth, the specific truth of the gospel. ‘‘I am the for its own Self- 
bread of life,’’ said Jesus; ‘‘except ye eat the renewal 
flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye 
have not life in yourselves.’’ And again, ‘‘the flesh profiteth nothing : 
the words which I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life.’” The 
church, therefore, must maintain the preaching and teaching of the 
gospel for the instruction and building up of its members in the faith. 
(See Section 17, Part I.) - 
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A church’s first duty is to seek its own preserva- 
A Ohurch Should tion. Each member by his association with an 
Protect Itself organization of believers assumes the obligation to 
from Whatever aid it in its discipline. We use the term in the 
Tends to Impair sense in which it is employed when we speak of the 
its Purity and discipline of an army. As the efficiency of an 
Efficiency army depends upon the perfection of its discipline, 
so is it with a church. It must maintain a discipline 
of education, a discipline of correction, and a discipline of exclusion. 
It is much to be regretted that emphasis has too commonly been 
placed upon the discipline of exclusion, with the unfortunate result 
that the true idea of discipline has been obscured, and not infrequently 
lost. If the first two steps are omitted, the last ought rarely to be taken. 
In any case the salutary effect of the last will be in proportion to the 
fidelity with which the first two have been. All persons newly ad- 
mitted to membership ought to be taught the duties thus assumed. 
Any who depart from a course of life fitting their profession should 
be sympathetically, not censoriously, admonished, with the aim, for 
their own benefit as well as for the sake of the purity and efficiency 
of church life, of bringing them back from their backsliding. Failing 
in this, the church should separate the offending member from its fel- 
lowship, even though in the judgment of a wide charity he may be a 
Christian, though then failing to give such evidence of it as justifies his 
connection with the body. The church must guard against the error 
of forgetting that it professes to be the body of Christ, set in the 
world to exhibit in its members the Christ-life. It must keep ever 
before it its lofty calling, ‘‘ the light of the world, the salt of the earth.’’ 
If the church loses its savor, the hope of saving the world from its cor- 
ruption is gone. It is the world’s only moral hope. 
We are thus led to our final point in this part of 
The Church Must our discussion—the church must ever keep in vivid 
Ever Keep in View consciousness the chief purpose for which it exists. 
Its Chief Function, It is put in trust with the truth of salvation, not for 
Self-communica- its own sake alone, but that having freely received 
tion the gift of eternal life it may freely give it to a 
dying world. Its supreme obligation is to hold 
forth the word of life (Phil. 2 : 14-16), Thus in its inmost nature the 
church is a missionary organization, simply because the new life which 
is its vital bond, and destitute of which it ceases to be in any proper 
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and real sense a church, is the moral life of God and. that life is a mis- 
sionary life. God as expressing his inmost self sent his Son on his 
mission of saving grace. He himself came in his Son on his mis- 
sionary journey. He who is true to himself, being really a Christian, 
will be a co-worker with God in his saving purpose. If he is not it 
must be because he is unenlightened as to the fundamental principle of 
the divine life. According to his appreciation of that principle he will 
strive to communicate to others the gift which he has received. Just 
as it is the nature of light to enlighten all around it as a center, so is it 
the nature of the light of life with which the believer is endowed to ray 
forth its beams upon those sitting in darkness. Precisely here we un- 
- cover the vital ground of the second table of the law, namely, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The new life requires that he 
who has it shall develop it after the image of Jesus Christ. This being 
so he is equally bound to seek to impart the new life to his neighbor 
and to develop it in him after the same image. If he fails to do this 
he is disobedient to the law. In so far as he fails in this he raises the 
presumption that he is not a Christian. For what is it to be a Chris- 
tian if it be not to be Christlike ? 

Here in the interest of clearness of thought and right action we 
must recall what was said in Chap. IV., Part II., touching the imita- 
bility of Christ and the inimitability of Christ. A neglect of the dis- 
crimination suggested results in a distorted and false ideal of Christian 
duty. Exceedingly vague and misleading notions on this point prevail 
in many minds. Let us then recall the fact that Christ was in the 
world as the world’s Redeemer. As Redeemer he assumed certain 
obligations which rested on him alone, which no one else could fulfill. 
A manner of life peculiar to his unique mission as a man among men 
was demanded of him. In this he stood absolutely alone. In this he 
is not, could not be, was not intended to be, an example to his fol- 
lowers. In what, then, is he our pattern? This is the crucial question. 
We venture to say only in the principles of his life. In its details he is 
inimitable. Whoever in these professes to follow in his steps is a charlatan 
and a deceiver, or is a maniac or a mistaken dreamer. Let sanity rule 
our thought. What, then, was the guiding principle of Jesus’ life? To 
this question we have attempted an answer at length. (See Section 7 
and sub-sections, Part II.) Express it in a single sentence we cannot. If 
we were to try we should say the guiding principle of Jesus’ life was to do 


his Father’s will. But what was his Father’s will concerning him as to” 
Vv 
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his earthly mission? Clearly this, that his Son should seek supremely 
the coming of the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; to save men 
by self-sacrifice, in body and soul, with the emphasis on the soul ; as indi- 
viduals and as members of society ; for the life (existence) that now is, 
and, with emphasis, for the life which is to come at the close of the 
present age. In these things Jesus is imitable ; in these particulars, 
save in his atoning sacrifice for sin in which he stood alone, we may, 
and as bearing his name are called to follow in his steps. 

__ In endeavoring to do this the Christian ought to ask himself, What 
can I, endowed as I am and in the position in which I am placed, be 
and do to further the ends which my Master sought? My mission must 
be peculiarly my own, as the mission of my Master was in its details his 
and not another’s. I must in the first place study myself and strive to 
make of myself the fittest instrument possible for the Master’s use. 
What I ought to be and what I ought to do are indicated primarily in 
my natural constitution, my reading of that constitution being guided 
and controlled by the word of God. If this view of the case is correct 
it follows that the service which will be rendered will be as varied as the 
individuality of those who are called to render it and the circumstances 
surrounding them. It may be the duty of one to paint a picture, of 
another to embody his dream of beauty in marble, of another to write 
a poem, of another to express his thought in the harmony and melody 
of music, of another to build a ship, of another to navigate it, of an- 
other to work a mine, of another to work a farm. It may be the duty 
of one to engage in the large enterprises of trade and commerce, to 
accumulate wealth, to be employed in what shall seem to him the best 
use to further human welfare. One of the noblest men with whom it 
has been the writer’s good fortune to be acquainted, said on an 
occasion when our conversation turned to that point: ‘I am some- 
times tempted to make myself a poor man at a stroke, so perplexing is 
the task of administering my wealth strictly as a trustee of my Master’s 
money ; but I reflect, God has given you the power to get wealth 
(Deut. 8: 18). You cannot refuse your gift. You must exercise it 
and bear the weighty responsibility of devoting it wisely to the Master’s 
service.’’ So, however varied may be the work to which a Christian is 
called, the cross of service must be the supreme motive at the heart of 
it. This truth Jesus has indelibly written in blood on the mind, the 
conscience, and the heart of the race. This is the supreme law of the 
imitation of Jesus. Let the Christian engage in what he may of the 
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counuess activities of society, he follows the example of Christ if in 
spirit and purpose he is in fellowship with him. 

How futile in the light of the foregoing consid- 
erations are the objections to the ethics of Christi- The Duty of Self- 
anity which sometimes appear in current literature. communication 
There are some who ignorantly or maliciously, cer- Excludes Narrow- 
tainly not with a just appreciation of the teachings ness of Aim 
or example of Jesus, charge that the morality of the 
New Testament is narrowing in its tendency, a foe to the joy and mani- 
foldness of life ; that it depreciates nature, turning its eye away from 
the beauty of the earth and the glory of the material heavens and fixing 
its gaze upon the indefinite and incomprehensible glory of the New 
Jerusalem ; that it dishonors the body, its training and natural uses ; 
that it depreciates marriage and the sweet amenities of family life ; that 
it exalts asceticism into a virtue ; that its precepts, however beautiful as 
an ideal, are useless in practice and unnatural ; that it insists on prepa- 
ration for the future to the neglect of the present; that it nourishes 
selfishness by its urgency in insisting on individual preparation for 
death. But it is unnecessary to recite the counts of the indictment 
further. If any one desires to see the latest arraignment of the Chris- 
tian faith in this regard let him read the nineteenth chapter of Ernst 
Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe.’’ We grant that the perversions 
of Christian ethics which disfigure Christian history lend speciousness to 
some of the criticisms urged, but the actual teachings of Christ and his 
example give no color to the misrepresentations with which the chapter 
and similar writings abound. 

The demand for self-sacrifice is indeed the dominant note of the 
ethics of the New Testament (Matt. 10 : 38; 16: 24; Mark 8: 34; 
10: 21; Luke g : 23; 14:27). But this is the farthest remove from 
asceticism. Is the soldier counted an ascetic who thinks it a sweet and 
glorious thing to die for one’s country, and shall not the Christian 
soldier (2 Tim. 2 : 3, 4) be ready to surrender his life, if need be, or 
to ‘‘die daily’’ (1 Cor. 15 : 31) to save a world? Surely the end is 
worth the sacrifice, and he who loses his life in this lofty service saves 
it (John 12 : 24-26). The noblest qualities of human character are 
by it brought out, and the loftiest joy of which the soul is capable ex- 
perienced. If the believer turns away from the delights of home and 
prefers poverty to wealth in his devotion to the good of his fellow-men, . 
he in these things follows his Lord ; not that he depreciates the sweet 
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amenities of the household, or the importance of money in the conduct 
of the affairs of life, far otherwise ; he may appreciate them the more 
because of his surrender of them, but the vision of a redeemed hu- 
manity, emancipated from sin, and delivered from its baleful conse- 
quences, attracts him with its resistless beauty, and fires him with a zeal 
which consumes as in a quenchless flame all lower desires. If you hint 
to him that he is an ascetic, he will pity you in your inability to solve 
the Christian riddle that it is in giving ourselves to it that we gain the 
world. Did not Jesus speak out of his own experience when he said : 
‘« And every one that hath left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundred-fold (in this time, Mark 10: 29; Luke 18 : 30), and shall 
inherit eternal life’? (Matt. 19 : 29). Mark significantly couples ‘‘with 
persecutions ’’ with the promise, thus intimating that the compensations 
are in their nature spiritual relationships and blessings far surpassing 
those surrendered. An acute observer, who is not speaking in the 
interest of Christian ethics, writes: ‘‘If a brief definition of ideal or 
moral action were required, none could be given which would better fit 
the appearances than this : It is action in the line of the greatest resist- 
ance.’’! It thus appears that if we are to have morality at all, and 
particularly if we would be obedient to its highest demands, self-sacrifice, 
or the subjection of the lower to the loftiest impulses of our nature, that 
is if we would attain to the most complete development of manhood, 
we must walk in the steps of Jesus. Thus the reproach which is cast 
in the book to which we have referred, and in similar productions, upon 
the ethics of Christianity has no foundation in right reason. Self-com- 
munication of the best in us and the best we have to others, at what- 
ever cost, is simply obedience to a law of our nature. ‘‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
Here is disclosed the imperious and sufficient 
Self-communica- missionary motive. Why should the church engage 
tion the in mission work at home and abroad? Simply be- 
Missionary Motive cause, we answer, it is the duty of each one of her 
members to develop himself in all the powers of his 
normal manhood ; and since this is the individual duty of each member 
of the body to so love himself, it is equally his duty to seek it for his 
neighbor to the utmost extent of his ability and opportunity. This he 
must do or deliberately disobey the clearly declared will of him whom 


1 James, ‘‘ Psychology, Briefer Course,’’ p. 444. 
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he calls Lord as well as Saviour, calls Lord because he accepts him as 
Saviour. Does he not ask, ‘‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say?’’ Your reiteration of the title is a confession 
of obligation ; but only in obedience can you show that in reality | am 
to you what you sayI am. The Great Commission, as we style it, is 
nothing more than a statement in differing phrase of the law, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ and that is nothing more than an 
expression in formal command of an intimate law of the new life. 

The question is frequently asked in our time, Is the Church’s sense 
of obligation to evangelize the nations who are destitute of the gospel 
weakening? To this some respond, yes; others, no. For ourselves 
we incline to the negative answer. Whatever reply may be the true 
one, there can hardly be a doubt that the former insistence upon the 
certainty of the eternal loss of the souls of those who have never heard 
the gospel as a motive for sending them the message of salvation has 
fallen, to a great degree, into disuse. Account for it as we may, the 
fact exists, and so far as it is a sign of doubt of the possibility of the 
eternal death of any, it is greatly to be deplored. Nevertheless, wise 
teachers perceiving the weakening of the old motive place the emphasis 
more and more upon the great moral danger of those who living under 
the light of the gospel neglect or refuse it ; and who, having formally 
accepted it, neglect or refuse to hold it forth to others. With this 
change of emphasis as to moral hazard, there is coming in a larger con- 
ception of the salvation secured by the work of Christ than that which 
practically restricted it to its beginnings in an acceptance of the Saviour’s 
yoke in repentance and faith. While such an acceptance is not the less 
insisted upon as the prime essential of salvation, repentance and faith 
are viewed not so much as isolated acts, but rather as continuous states 
—faith growing in strength, and repentance revealing its true character 
in a progressive putting away of unlikeness to Christ both in the indi- 
vidual experience of the Christian and as certainly in his relations to 
society. Christianity, in this view, claims the development of the whole 
man in all his normal capacities as a fulfillment of the duty of self-love 
which is the norm, and not less the basis of his duty to others. The 
point is this: The Christian, just because he is a Christian, is under 
obligation to make the most of himself for the sake of Christ whose 
peculiar possession he is (1 Peter 2 : 9), in the place where he stands, 
and hence is under equal obligation to strive for a similar development — 
of all men within his reach, 
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The transfer of emphasis just referred to finds 

A Testimony an interesting justification in the experience of a 

from Experience thoughtful Christian which is thus narrated; it 

makes clearer than any abstract statement can, a 

balanced view, we venture to think, of the missionary enterprise, its 
motive and aim. He writes: 


The transcendent value of a human soul, and the insignificance of time com- 
pared with eternity, were vividly and intensely conceived. I was profoundly con- 
vinced that only through Christ crucified can sinful men have access to God ; but I 
did not rightly interpret the sacrifice of Christ in its relations to the race as such, 
and consequently failed to give to the term salvation the wide significance which I 
now see that it contains, nor did I appreciate at its full and real value the impor- 
tance of our existence in this world as revealing by development, for the instruction 
of the created moral universe, the nature of both moral good and moral evil. It 
seemed to me, therefore, that unless the way of salvation were preached to the 
peoples who had never heard of Christ in his historical manifestation of God they 
must inevitably be lost. The necessary inference was, of course, that all effort 
should be concentrated upon this one thing—the bringing of men one by one to re- 
pentance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. This duty overshadowed 
and swallowed up all other duties. While I was in this state of mind, my pastor 
invited his people to put in a box provided for the purpose any question which any 
one might desire to have answered at the midweek meeting of the church. 
Responding to this invitation, I placed in the box the following problem : ‘‘ If, as we 
believe, the heathen who have not the gospel must be eternally lost, can a Christian 
expend upon himself, and those dependent upon him, any more than is requisite for 
his comfortable subsistence? Is he not bound to turn all that he can save by the 
sternest self-denial, refusing all luxuries of the eye and the palate, all gratification 
of tastes, into the mission treasury?’’ The pastor read the question with growing 
embarrassment. An off-hand answer was not at his command. He wandered 
about aimlessly, and his attempted solution of the problem was not satisfactory to 
his hearers. Soon after this event business engagements took me to London, where 
I remained several months. While there I had opportunity to reflect upon the mag- 
nificent civilization into the midst of which I had been suddenly brought. I found 
that the forces of moral good and moral evil had reached a degree of development 
greater than I had before known. I met men of the loftiest Christian ideals and at- 
tainments, actively engaged in commerce, while at the same time they were earnestly 
devoted to works of Christian beneficence. I came in contact also with persons of a 
diametrically opposite type. Amid this environment I recalled what I had seen 
when traveling quite extensively in the middle West of our country when as yet set- 
tlement had been made only a comparatively short time. Everything was rough 
and raw. Men and women were forced by hard material necessity to give their 
thought and toil to supplying the most pressing needs of the body. Their entire 
outlook was comparatively narrow. The general aspect of things was not inspiring. 
Christ had his own there, and the seed was sown that has since borne fruit ; but 
evidently here was not the ideal individual or social life, 
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Reflecting one day upon the contrast presented by these two aspects of society, 
the question was forced upon me for answer, Suppose that it were possible to con- 
vert into money this vast wealth invested in stately architecture, in palace and 
cathedral, in picture galleries, in museums, in libraries, in institutions of learning, 
in gardens, in the navies of commerce, in the innumerable adjuncts of the high 
civilization which you see about you, and, substituting for it Western penury in all 
its forms, expend the difference gained by the substitution in carrying the gospel to 
the nations, would the kingdom of God be advanced or set back by the operation ? 
The answer which I was forced to give startled me, and brought with it a totally 
changed attitude toward human life.“ It became clear that the view which I had 
held if consistently acted upon would soon paralyze all Christian enterprise. The 
innumerable appliances for Christian work, meeting-houses, mission stations, print- 
ing presses, the means of transportation, telegraphs and steamships by which inter- 
communication between distant portions of the earth is made possible, all these 
and many more, demand a far broader interpretation of the term salvation than that 
which restricts it to conversion alone. This is but the essential beginning of a 
broader and nobler development than the world has yet seen. The truth is the sal- 
vation which Christ came to reveal can only be realized when the whole man, body, 
soul, and spirit, shall respond to his touch of resurrection power; when the Liber- 
ator shall set man free to use all his powers for the bringing in on earth of the king- 
dom of God, as a preparatory step toward its final consummation in the coming 
age. In confirmation of this interpretation, we find that wherever the gospel goes 
it awakens the mind to new activity in ‘‘ thinking God’s thoughts after him’? in the 
researches of physical science, in discovery, and invention ; it enlarges our concep- 
tion of the vastness of the universe ; it sets in motion influences for the purification 
and ennobling of human society ; it awakens a new sense of the unity of the race; 
it touches nature itself with its renewing power, and develops from it new forces for 
the service of the race and the glory of the Creator. While it never ceases to 
reiterate the necessity of regeneration of the individual soul as the secret of its 
transforming mission, it rests not in this, but presses on with ever-increasing ardor 
to that manifestation of the new life in God of which regeneration is only the first 
step, when every thought shall be brought into captivity to him who is, and who 
only is, the rightful Lord of things in heaven and things in earth and things under 
the earth. 


Salvation in such a sense has a significance unsearchable by human 
intelligence, worthy of Him who from eternity embraced it in his plan 
for his moral creatures, and supplies a motive of perennial and irre- 
sistible power. It embraces in its scope every interest of man for the 
life that now is and that which is to come. We must, indeed, be on 
our guard lest we confound civilization with Christianity. The latter is 
by no means commensurate with the former. Civilization is surely the 
fruit of Christianity, and is Christian so far, and only just so far, as it 
is penetrated and guided by Christian principles. Christianity finds in 
such a civilization a favorable environment for the development of its” 
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distinguishing graces ; nevertheless, the prince of this world still holds 
preponderating sway in the so-called Christian nations. One of the 
most disheartening obstacles which the missionary meets in commend- 
ing the gospel to the peoples not under its influence is the contradic- 
tion between its doctrines and precepts and the conduct of thousands 
who come among them from lands nominally Christian. And the diplo- 
macy of even those nations most under the power of the gospel is often 
strangely at variance with the name which they bear. 

While, then, we distinguish carefully and sharply between civiliza- 
tion and Christianity properly so-named, we must not lose sight of the 
transcendent fact that salvation is social as well as individual in its pur- 
pose, and hence must hold him who professes to be actuated by the 
new life to the manifestation of it in the form which, more decisively 
than any other, proves its genuineness, namely, the communication of 
that life to his neighbor both at home and abroad. 

Does any one here interpose the caveat, But the sacrifice of Christ 
and the work of the Spirit make osszd/e the salvation of the heathen 
for the life to come, although their condition on earth is deplorable. 
Suppose this point to be granted ; let such an one ask himself this 
question: Would you be willing to exchange places with a pagan for 
this life, leaving out of the account the hope of eternal life? Let him 
examine himself by such queries as these : Is Christ to me, as I pro- 
fess, really my chief good? Do I realize as a fact of my most precious 
experience that he has translated me out of darkness into his marvel- 
ous light? (a Peter 2:9.) Do I count all things to be loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord? (Phil. 3 : 8.) 
Is not my daily life exalted to heaven in privilege (Matt. 11 : 23) 
because it is my lot to live in a Christian community? Are not the 
advantages for the training of my children above all price, since they 
are in the midst of Christian influences from the very dawn of being ? 
If, then, death itself would be preferable to an exchange for myself and 
my children of a pagan environment, am I loving my pagan brother as 
myself if I neglect or refuse to make any effort in my power to carry 
to him the blessings which I enjoy? Is not my pagan brother one for 
whom Christ died, whom he purchased with his precious blood as cer- 
tainly as he bought me at so stupendous a cost? It is true that he 
may be a brother in rebellion, nevertheless it was while we were yet sin- 
ners that Christ died for us (Rom. 5 : 8); and he so closely identifies 
himself with even the rebellious children of his Father that he counts 
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neglect of them as neglect of himself. Surely he who is obedient to 
the spirit of the Golden Rule will find in it a sufficient motive for exert- 
ing himself in every legitimate way to communicate to others the 
precious life which he has received. If this does not move him noth- 
ing can. Self-communication, we repeat, is the chief function of a 
church, and when it ceases to be aggressive to this end it has lost its 
distinctive characteristic. 

It should seem to be beyond dispute that as our 
natural life is dependent for expression upon its Sub-Section 9c 
material organization, so the best manifestation of The Constitution 
the new life demands organization. We have of a Visible 
already spoken of the impulse to organization as Ohurch 
characteristic of all life, and as finding its supreme 
exhibition in the invisible church seeking visibility. It needs no ar- 
gument to show that in a material world spiritual realities must find 
utterance in outward form. ‘The late President Porter (with Locke) 
directs attention to the fact that the experiences of the soul as dis- 
tinguished from the body are ‘‘expressed in terms originally appro- 
priated to material objects and physical phenomena.’’' Every associa- 
tion among men follows this law. Every society has a ‘‘ constitution ’’ 
by which it is bound together for the purposes which it has in view. 
It is controlled by laws, written or unwritten, which determine who 
shall become members, and guide the conduct of its business. Ac- 
cordingly a church comes into visibility by means of positive institu- 
tions, resting for their binding force upon the authority of its Head, 
as distinguished from those duties which have their root in the 
consciousness of believers. Thus baptism and the Supper are com- 
mands which, while their fitness for Christian edification is demon- 
strated in experience, nevertheless derive their authority from the will 
of God expressly commanding them to be observed by his church. 
Such duties as we have spoken of as the natural, so to speak, outflow 
of the new life, as, ¢. g., prayer, proclamation of the truth, mutual 
sympathy and helpfulness, etc., differ from baptism and the Supper in 
that they spring up from within, and are not imposed from without. If 
the question be asked, Why should I love God with all my heart and my 
neighbor as myself, and tell the story of redeeming love? the answer 
must be, Because so only can the normal impulses of the new life find 
their natural satisfaction. Not so will the reply be if any one shall 
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ask, Why should I submit to be baptized, and take my place at the 
table of my Lord? To this question only one reply can be given: 
Christ instituted these ordinances to be observed to the end of time, 
and I obey simply because I would follow in loving submission the 
declared will of my King. 
Upon these two external rites as upon visible 
Baptism andthe pillars the w7s¢é/e church rests. Neander writes: 
Supper the two ‘‘ The visible church required visible signs for the 
Organizing Ordi- spiritual facts on which its inward essence rests.’’ 
nancesof a Church Hence Christ, who intended to found a visible 
church, instituted two outward signs as symbols of 
the ‘‘invisible fellowship’? between him, the Head of the spiritual 
body and its members, the believers, and of the union of these mem- 
bers not only with himself, but with one another.’’' We have inti- 
mated that while these two outward forms were established by the 
externally expressed will of the King in Zion, they have nevertheless a 
spiritual significance and use which justify their institution and furnish 
added force to the formal commandment. They can be vindicated 
both by the command itself and by the practical benefit of their 
observance. They body forth in striking beauty and expressiveness the 
fundamental facts and truths of the Christian religion. Always when 
administered in harmony with the will of Christ they preach the good 
news of redemption through the death and resurrection and continued 
presence of the Redeemer with and in the believing church to the end 
of the age. The ‘‘covenant,’’ sometimes styled the bond of union 
of a church, is nothing more than an interpretation of the inscriptions, 
if one may so say, engraved indelibly on the two august pillars which up- 
hold the temple of the visible church. But a covenant, either written 
or tacit, is essential to viszb/e fellowship. That is to say, there must be 
some agreement between the parties to such fellowship as to the purpose 
of the organization. A chance assembly of people bound together by 
no formal bond is not a church in the New Testament sense. 
Moreover, the tendency of the observance of a rite is evermore to 
superstitious ritualism, the participant imagining that there can be any 
saving efficacy in any outward service in itself considered, when the 
heart of him who renders it is not expressed in the observance. Ac- 
cordingly the order of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the admin- | 
istration of the Lord’s Supper expressly enjoins, because of the danger 
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, 
to those who receive the ordinance ‘‘unworthily,’’ that those only 
should be invited to participate who ‘‘truly and earnestly repent of 
their sins, and are in love and charity with their neighbors and intend 
to lead a new life, following the commandments of God and to walk 
henceforth in his holy ways.’’ This requisition is based upon the fact 
that the ordinances of the gospel are not only spiritually useless, but 
positively harmful, unless intelligently and penitently observed, as Paul 
expressly teaches in regard to the Supper (1 Cor. 11 : 27). 

A further consideration showing that the ordinances of the gospel 
require the visible church deserves careful thought, namely, they are 
social in their nature. Their observance is not possible by the indi- 
vidual believer by himself. Zhey would not be binding upon a believer 
in solitude. The subject of baptism does not baptize himself; if one 
were to administer the rite to himself it would be nothing more signifi- 
cant than a personal bath. So the Lord’s Supper cannot be received 
in solitude. The church is the administrator in both cases. Hence 
baptism has quite universally been held to be the ‘‘door’’ into an or- 
ganized body of believers, and the Supper has been regarded, we think 
on sufficient grounds, as a privilege restricted to those in fellowship 
with such a body. Our conclusion, then, is that a body of believers is 
brought into visibility by means of the orderly administration of the two 
great ordinances of the gospel. 

The government of an ideal church combines 
three elements which are essential to the most Sub-Section 9d 
effective administration of its affairs, namely, the The Government. 
monarchical, the aristocratic (in a good sense), and _ of a Visible 
the democratic. Ohurch 

The church as vitally organized, of which vital 
organization the outward organization is a visible manifestation is, first, 
a monarchy. It recognizes but one King and Lawgiver, God in Jesus 
Christ. From his will, once clearly apprehended, there is no appeal. 
The church has no power to legislate, except in harmony with the re- 
vealed will of her divine Head. 

The church is an aristocracy, in the sense that its great ones are 
servants of all after the spirit and example of our Lord washing the 
disciples’ feet. It is an aristocracy in the sense also that each one in 
lowliness of mind counts others better than himself, the younger being 
subject to the elder (Phil. 2: 1-4; 1 Peter 5: 5). Eminence in 
Christian character and service constitutes a willingly recognized claim 
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to superior influence. Influence, let it be noted, is not dictation. It is 
this aristocratic element, using the term in its regenerate significance, 
which gives to the ideal church an impressive spiritual beauty. 

The church is a democracy in the sense that every member, as 
equal before the King, is bound to interpret for himself with such light 
as he can command and with due deference to those who are wiser than 
he, all sources of knowledge of the will of the King, and as judge to 
give his decision upon each case submitted to the body, always yielding 
cordially to the decision of a majority. The church as a democracy, as 
has already been intimated, may not legislate. It cannot impose upon 
its members any obligation save as an interpretation of the expressed 
will of its Head. Any less restricted conception tends to the anarchy 
of amob. Such in brief is the government of a church as outlined in 
the New Testament. 


CHAPTER VIII. DUTY TO THE FAMILY 


This is the second of obligations to society in the 
Section 10 order of the normal development of the new life. 
Duty to the Family Man’s first duty is to his Father and to all who bear 
the Secondin _the family likeness. Next in order is his duty to the 
Order of Duties family, since through it he enters into human society. 
to Society For this reason it has been held that the family is 
the unit of society. In the language of a defender of 
this view, ‘‘a state is a community of families gathered into one organ- 
ization.’’ This position seems indefensible when we consider that it is 
as a single person that one owes duty to God, holding thus direct rela- 
tions to him and not indirectly through the family. There are no inter- 
mediaries between the individual soul and the Creator and Redeemer. 
Responsibility cannot be divided. So also in the relation of man to 
the State there are no intermediaries. It is as an individual that he is 
amenable to civil as he is to divine law ; as an individual he pays taxes; 
as an individual he is held to military duty. Moreover, as entering 
into the marriage relation, logically precedent to the relation to the 
State, the parties thereto bind themselves by mutual consent as individ- 
uals, one man and one woman, for life, to discharge the responsibilities 
which the alliance implies. Essential as the family is to the existence 
and well-being of the State, it would appear from the foregoing consid- 
erations to be incorrect to speak of it as the unit of the State. 
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Thinking now of personal duty when we speak 
of duty to the family, we urge that it is ideally the Sub-Section 10a 
duty of every man and every woman to enter into Marriage a Duty 
the marriage contract. We say zdeally because con- 
ditions may, and often do exist, which forbid marriage. For instance, 
a man suited to a given woman, or a woman suited to a given man, may 
not meet ; the state of one’s health may be an obstacle which cannot 
be overcome ; some high mission of service to the world may require 
celibacy, the higher duty always subordinating and often annulling for 
the time the lower (Matt. 19: 11, 12; 1 Cor. 7: 25-40). Neverthe- 
less marriage is the normal condition of a man and a woman of suitable 
age. This is maintained on the ground that the native appetence 
toward such a union is in the deepest sense a declaration of the divine 
will. But the appetence, let it be thoughtfully considered, is not the 
sexual bodily instinct by itself. To base the duty of the family relation 
upon this would be to degrade it to the beastly level of the herding of 
cattle (Heb. 13: 4). It is rather that dual appetence of both body 
and soul in which the spiritual element is preponderant and controlling. 
Ideally there should be esthetic, intellectual, and above all, spiritual 
sympathy ; that indescribable, yet real, however indescribable, affinity of 
natures growing out of, as its deepest root, union of both parties with 
Christ by a living faith. It is this last element which gives to marriage 
that lofty character and moral beauty that made it possible for inspira- 
tion to find in it the image of the relation of Christ to his church (Eph. 
5 : 32). Indeed, the union of husband and wife most evidently de- 
clares its dignity and superiority to all other earthly bonds, when the 
passions of youth having burned out the affinity of souls remains to 
adorn with heavenly attractiveness the union of aged pilgrims who have 
entered Beulah land on the borders of the celestial city. Happy are they 
who have such an ennobling memory of parents passed into the skies. 

No loftier conception of the obligation of husband 
to wife is conceivable than that outlined by Paul in Sub-Section 10b 
his letter to the Ephesians. ‘‘Husbands,’’ he en- Duty of Husband 
joins, ‘‘love your wives even as Christ loved the to Wife 
church and gave himself up for it’’ (5 : 22-33; 
Col. 3: 19). How this language as by a bound at once exalts the 
relation above the low thought of it which commonly obtains in society. 
Love is what a pure woman craves from her husband above all things 
else. No degree of care, no extravagance of provision for mere bodily 
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comfort and adornment, can take the place of appreciative love. 
Without it a palace may be as hateful as a prison, while the light of 
love will illumine with its own peculiar glory the humblest abode. 
- But this love is not mere sentiment. It is the practical outgoing of 
a life of devotion to the entire range of wifely needs. The husband, in 
Paul’s view, is a living sacrifice giving himself up to the furtherance ot 
the best interests of his wife, even as Christ gave himself up for his 
church. Some modern notions of woman’s rights seem low and paltry in 
comparison with this thought of God of the exaltation of woman. The 
wildest unsanctified imagination could not have dreamed of such dignity 
as that with which the wife is invested in the passage we have quoted. 
The same inspired writer enjoins, ‘‘ Wives be in 
Sub-Section 10c subjection to your own husbands, as unto the Lord”’ 
Duty of the Wife (Eph. 5 : 22; Col. 3:18). Manifestly if there is 
to her Husband to be order in the family there must be an acknowl- 
edged head and center. Ideally this must be the 
husband. But what is the quality of the submission which the gospel en- 
joins? This is the crucial question in the matter. A failure to ask it, and 
to give an answer in the spirit of the injunction, has led to a widespread 
misapprehension and travesty of the teaching of the New Testament on 
this point. Coarse natures have conceived of it as demanding a degrad- 
ing subordination of the wife to the mere will and whim of the husband. 
To such persons it appears to justify the manifold oppressions of woman 
which have disfigured human history. Hence the indignant outcry 
against the doctrine of the Scriptures, and the clamor of infidel tongues 
for woman’s rights. The outcry and clamor are none too earnest and 
insistent as against a misinterpretation of the sacred writings; but as 
directed against the writings themselves they are an attack upon the very 
citadel which guards the highest welfare of womankind. For, once more 
we ask, What is the quality of the submission which the gospel enjoins ? 
Precisely that, we answer, which constrains the Christian believer to yield 
himself to his Saviour, the submission of grateful love. The husband, 
according to Paul, makes himself a living sacrifice for the wife ; he is, in 
a sense, her saviour (Eph. 5 : 23), and so as appealing to that which is 
noblest and best in her he is her lord. Love finds its liberty and its 
delight. in serving its object. The mutual love of husband and wife 
prompts each to serve the other in the gladness of a mutual captivity. 
The weakness of the wife waiting on the strength of the husband be- 
comes strengthened by a might which holds him in a bondage more com- 
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plete than slave ever knew, for it is the bondage of a willing spirit. By 
so much as she is humbled, by so much does she reign as queen in her 
home. Let, then, the teaching of the Bible be judged by its ideal, rather 
than by the practical perversions of it which prevail in human society. 
Marriage has for a primary end the propagation 
of the race. Children are a heritage of the Lord Sub-Section 10d 
(Gen. 1: 28; Ps. 127:3). Men are the ‘‘off- Duty to Children; 
spring’’ of God, not as directly created by him, Offspring 
but as given life through human parentage. The the Natural Fruit 
command in Genesis is but a re-enactment in speech _ of Marriage 
of a law previously enacted in the human constitu- 
tion, Any willing defeat of this purpose on the part of the married by 
illicit methods is a plain violation of the will of the Creator.! 
The blessing of children as the fruit of marriage 
being granted, an obligation of the most serious and The Responsibility 
sacred character is devolved upon the parents; the _ of Parentage 
\ Tesponsibility of bringing offspring into the world 
| who are certain to exist forever, and to exert an influence for good or 
evil during all their earthly career, is beyond the power of language 
adequately to express. The privilege, indeed, conjoined with the 
responsibility, is equally great. The power which fathers and mothers 
possess over the destiny of their offspring, for the life that now is and 
that which is to come, is as nearly determinative as any human action 
can be. They hold the helm of an eternal voyage, and direct its 
course. A trust so weighty in its character, and so momentous in its 
issues, ought not to be assumed except with earnest and prayerful 
deliberation. In order to its proper discharge, parents are bound to 
give to their children the best physical, mental, and spiritual training at 
their command. Interpreting the injunction in the largest sense, they are 
summoned to nurture them in the admonition of the Lord (Eph. 6: 4). 
Children are imitators of their elders, particularly 
of their parents ; emphatically so in religious con- Training of Ohil- 
cerns. ‘Their earliest lessons, and those which most dren must begin in 
easily pass into habits, and become fixed in charac- the Self-training 
ter, are those thus impressed upon them. The of the Parents 
parent must be what he desires his child to become. 
Precept, important as it is, must be indorsed by the life of the parent, 
must spring out of the deep well of moral being, as did the moral teach- 
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ings of our Lord. Precept not thus indorsed may not only be power- 
less for good, but may be positively harmful, if it is not the rendering 
into formula what the child sees in the daily walk of those who by 
divine ordination stand before the child as patterns of virtue. The 
father who, as reported, chastised his son for profanity, punctuating his 


' chastening with oaths, could have taken no surer way of fixing the vice 


“upon the child. ‘‘ Take heed to ¢hyse/f, and thy teaching,’’ is the sig- 


nificant charge of Paul to Timothy, his son in the faith (1 Tim. 4 : 16). 
This is the true order. The character of the parent must itself have 
been formed upon his teaching to make it effective upon his child. If 
a father would have his son live as in the presence of the unseen and 
eternal, if he would have him live above the world while living in it, 
if he would have him use the world as not abusing it, if he would have 
him attain to self-mastery, if he would have him live for the kingdom 
of God, the parent must himself exemplify these virtues. In a word, 
let both father and mother manifest the power of the new life hid with 
Christ in God in the unrestrained and familiar intercourse of family life ; 
let this object-lesson be reinforced by judicious instruction and admo- 
nition, then, in that case, the ancient proverb will be verified : ‘‘ Train 
up a child in the way he should go; and even when he is old he will 
not depart from it’’ (Prov. 22 : 6). Children are continually, though 
unconsciously to themselves, taking snap-shots of the characters of their 
elders, and will carry their spiritual photographs as unfading impres- 
sions on their souls. 
Amid the environment of a genuinely Christian 
In what Sense may home, where the will of God in Christ is law, where 
Ohildren “Grow the incense of prayer continually ascends from the 
up Ohristians”? family altar, where songs of praise linger on the lips 
as the natural expression of grateful hearts, where 
the sweet amenities of Christian intercourse invest the place with in- 
describable attraction, the work of the Spirit in regeneration will be 
wrought upon a child through the well-nigh irresistible influence of such 
an atmosphere. The Spirit uses the “ruth thus incarnated as his most 
effective instrument. Such a ‘‘song without words’’ lingers in many a 
heart as its sweetest memory. Let parents seek the conversion of their 
children by such means, and they may confidently expect the divine 
blessing. Said a grateful son, ‘‘ The lives of my father and mother 
were to me evidences of Christianity which held my reason when si) 
other arguments failed.’’ 
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In enumerating the duties of children to their 
parents, we mention first in order, the duty of obe- Sub-Section 10¢ 
dience. This duty is of prime importance in three Duty of Ohildren 
particulars, to the welfare of the family, to the for- to Parents 
mation of character in children, and to the welfare 
of the State. So important is it that it finds mention in the august 
résumé of the moral duties which we know as the Decalogue (Exod. 
20:12). Publicists have expressly acknowledged its determinative 
character in the stability of the State. ‘‘ Filial respect is the ground 
of national permanence. . . Rome owed her strength, as well as the 
permanence of her influence after she had politically perished, to 
her steady maintenance of the patria potestas.’’’ China owes her long 
duration mainly to the simple way in which she has uniformly acknowl- 
edged the authority of fathers. This was the judgment, strikingly 
expressed to the author, of one whose long residence in China and 
whose qualifications as an observer eminently fitted him to speak with 
authority, the late Samuel Wells Williams, LL. p. Paul gives the sanction 
of the New Testament to the ancient commandment, repeating it, and 
calling attention to the fact that it is the first commandment enforced 
with a promise (Eph. 6: 2), thus emphasizing its special importance. 

Here again we must call attention to the fact that all moral duties, 
and the duty of obedience of children to parents is no exception to the 
rule, find their primitive ground in the will of the Creator as expressed 
in the human constitution—they are laws of life. Now the new life in 
God is the natural life exalted and purified ; so that we must say that 
the duty of obedience of children to their parents is a normal expres- 
sion of the Christian life. The natural duty is reinforced by all the 
sanctions of the new nature imparted in regeneration. Considered in 
this view the added words of Paul take on a deeper meaning: ‘ Chil- 
dren obey your parents zz the Lord,’’ thus disclosing a limitation, as 
well as the ground, of the Christian parent’s authority over his children, 
while they give a reason why Christian children should be especially duti- 
ful. In the Lord, mark well the language. The apostle virtually says : 
Parents be careful to hold your prescriptions of duty to your children 
within the sphere of the new life. Let there be no arbitrary exercise 
of your power. It is a sacred trust from the Master. You stand in the 
place of Christ to your offspring: be scrupulously purposeful to carry 
into all your intercourse with them the temper and fidelity of Christ 
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who is Lord of both. As you have no right to indulge a child in wrong 
courses, so you have no right to restrict the child in any Christianly 
lawful course of action. The child’s best good as a child of God must 
ever be your controlling aim. Children so nurtured may be expected 
to obey spontaneously as in relation to Christ through their parents; . 
obedience will then be a tribute of affection, and the bond of love will 
reveal its power and beauty in the harmony of the household. 


CHAPTER IX. RELATIVE DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED 


We intend by the term employers, as used here, 


Section 11 all persons who employ others for wages. However 
Duty of narrow or however wide the extension of the term, 
Employers the principles which ought to control the relation of 


the employer and the employed are determined by 

the fact that they are, we here assume, alike children of God. Attempt- 
ing an enumeration of principles of action, we mention : 

1. The obligation resting upon the employer to 

The Employer put himself in the place of the employed. This is 

in Thought the first imperative application of the Golden Rule. 

in the Place | Until this has honestly and thoughtfully been done 

of the Employed the first requisite to a true adjustment of relations 

will be lacking. I can do to others as I would like 

that they should do to me only as I conceive myself as standing where 

my neighbor stands. ‘The situations must in imagination be inter- 

changed in order that we may see the duties which we mutually owe. 

The employer must for the time conceive himself as the employed, and 
the employed as the employer. 

But even so the path to be trodden is not perfectly clear ; for a 
false view of what is my due will inevitably lead me to a false view of 
what is due to my neighbor. I should ask myself, not What would I 
that my neighbor should do to me? but What ough¢ I, as a child of 
God, wish him to do to me? A lazy man may say, I would have my 
neighbor, who is working hard to earn his daily bread, share his loaf 
with me. If I were in his place I would divide mine with him. 
Probably not ; but if the worker gives to the lazy fellow, encouraging 
him in idleness, he violates a fundamental moral obligation and an 
economic law as well. Paul urges obedience to both when he says, in 
his Second Epistle to the Thessalonians (3 : 10-12), ‘‘ For even when 
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we were with you, this we commanded you, If any will not work, 
neither let him eat.’’ 

The employer is bound to esteem whatever 
service his servant is rendering to him, provided All Service 
such service is necessary to secure righteous ends, Required 
honorable. Now while labor with the hands is the for the Common 
foundation upon which the welfare of society rests, Weal Honorable 
and is the only &zxzd of toil directly enjoined in the 
New Testament (Eph. 4: 28), it is very generally declared degrading. 
Theoretically it is not so held to be; but practically it is. The em- 
ployer must resist this evil tendency, and so act toward his employees 
as to make it evident that he does not esteem any work in itself de- 
grading to the toiler. He should treat his servants with the respect 
due to their moral character, irrespective of their employment. The 
laborer, on the other hand, however humble the duty assigned him, 
ought to cultivate a noble self-respect, and refuse to value himself ac- 
cording to the work given him to do. We repeat, he should cultivate 
a noble self-respect ; and by self-respect we do not mean pride. Pride 
is a vice; self-respect is a virtue. They are morally at the poles 
asunder. Pride excludes humility; self-respect nourishes it (Rom. 
12:3). A genuine self-respect is based upon conscious manhood, 
and demands that no honest man shall suffer himself to be lowered in 
his own esteem by the task in life to which he has providentially been 
called. Whatever a man’s occupation, if, we repeat, it contributes to 
human welfare, ‘‘the man’s the gowd for a’ that.’’ The employer, 
therefore, must not hold as a luxury of sentiment merely, rather as a 
rule of conduct, George Herbert’s oft-quoted lines : 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


It is the duty of the employer to compensate the 
toiler with reasonable wages. Reasonable wages, we Adequate 
say. In the warfare now waging between ‘‘capital Remuneration to 
and labor,’’ so called, there is often a violation by the Employed 
both parties to the struggle of the plainest principles 
of justice. On the side of labor, the liberty of the laborer to sell his 
service when and on what terms may seem to him most expedient is. 
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not infrequently denied, and the arbitrary behests of a union are en- 
forced with a despotic severity not exceeded by the most irresponsible 
monarch. Moreover the lazy, improvident, incompetent, dissipated, 
man is put on a level as to wages with the industrious, frugal, skilled, 
self-controlled workman. On the side of capital, labor is quite too . 
generally exploited, a fair proportion of the products of its toil is sys- 
tematically withheld, and its plea for fair treatment denied. As the 
weaker party to the contest it is liable to be pushed to the wall. Now 
the problems involved are so many, so intricate, so urgent, and des- 
tined to become more urgent in the fast coming future, that the ripest 
Christian wisdom and statesmanship, the best commercial sagacity, are 
pressingly demanded for their solution. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to state in unambiguous phrase the questions at issue. The 
terms employed are misleading in that there does not exist in society 
such a cleavage as the designations capitalists and laborers imply. The 
laborer is often the capitalist, and vice versa. The laborer of to-day 
by industry, thrift, and integrity, becomes the capitalist of to-morrow. 
As the parties are now by a popular fiction arrayed against each other 
there are wrongs on both sides to be righted ; both sides are losers ; 
national prosperity is imperilled ; and yet no man, no company of men, 
is wise enough to outline the terms of a just and equitable settlement. 
Meanwhile nothing remains but to balance interests as nearly as may 
be, each side scrupulously observing such temporary agreements as can 
be reached. The hireling must not be oppressed in his wages either 
by dilatoriness in payment, or by fraudulently evading his claim (Mal. 
3:53 James 5: 1-5). 
At this point another duty of the employer 
Money Payment emerges. It is quite commonly overlooked that 
and the money payment discharges only a small part of an 
Employer's Debt employer’s debt. Let the following incident make 
the matter clear. A student of theology once said 
to a cobbler who had repaired the student’s shoes, ‘‘I am very much 
obliged to you, sir, for the service you have rendered me,’’ at the same 
time handing to the man the price fixed for the work. The man looked 
at his customer with surprise, and replied, with some asperity in his 
tone, ‘‘I do not see what you are obliged to me for.’’ The student 
responded, ‘‘The money I have given you is no adequate return for 
what you have done. You have done for me what I could not possibly 
have done for myself; I owe you a debt, therefore, which money can- 
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not pay. We are all mutually dependent upon each other in a thou- 
sand ways, and it is our duty to acknowledge that dependence not only 
by money, but by a sense of obligation which shall express itself in 
the courtesies of word and conduct.’’? <<‘ Well,’’ said the toiler at his 
bench, his face lighting up with unaccustomed joy, ‘‘if people would 
look at things in that way, it would make the worker’s lot easier.”’ 
And so they parted. The cobbler had been paid for his service in a 
double sense ; and who shall say, that the intangible part of the com- 
pensation was not the more important part, for have not workers 
hungry souls as well as hungry bodies? Shall the body be fed, and 
the soul starved ? 

At every step we have to remind ourselves that 
we are seeking to outline the ideal of the Christian Section 12 
life considered as having unobstructed expression. Duty of the 
This reminder is specially called for here. The Employed 
position of an underling is, according to the nature 
of his service, regarded as inferior in the social scale. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult for one looked down upon by society to maintain the 
self-respect which we have already insisted upon as his duty. But 
Christians are not exempt from tasks which by their fellows are re- 
garded as servile. It is the clear duty of persons called to such duties 
to refuse to accept the common prejudice ; for such it is, and a pre- 
judice which on examination appears in its true character as utterly 
destitute of any ground in right reason, and so opposed to the letter 
and spirit of the gospel. The gospel teaches that in Christ there can 
be neither bond nor free (Gal. 3 : 28), for all are members, brothers, 
of one family in him, and all servants of one Master. Accordingly 
those in the abject condition of Roman slaves were reminded that they 
should count themselves as servants of Christ, and masters were ad- 
monished that they too had the same Master (Col. 3 : 22-25; 4:1; 
pees sor lim. 6: 1,2 3 Dime 23.9, 1a 5 1 Peter 22 18-257), 
The Scriptures, we see, inculcate no demolition of the social order ; 
they rather bring into its rightful prominence the attitude of mind 
and heart with which both master and servant should regard each 
other. They should regard themselves, each in his place, as brothers 
in a deeper sense than as brothers in the flesh, by virtue of the Spirit 
of Christ dwelling in them, so that in their dealings one with another 
they would be consciously acting in relation to Christ himself. Such a 
consciousness at once lifts the relationship of master and servant into™ 
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a lofty and common plane ; servants of one Master, they are servants 
one of the other. ‘‘Inasmuch,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘as ye did it unto one 
of these, even the least, ye did it unto me’’ (Matt. 25: 40). Such is 
the dignity and moral beauty with which the teaching of our common 
Master invests the relation of the servant and the served. 
Now in this view masters should see Christ in 
Masters Served by their servants, and treat them accordingly; and 
and Servants § servants should see Christ in their masters and serve 
Serving Ohrist them as rendering service to Christ. And lest any 
servant shall say that service in such a spirit is im- 
practicable in existing conditions, let him be reminded that, as just 
before said, the apostolic instructions were given in the dark days of 
pagan Rome. Servants were summoned to scrupulous fidelity as ever 
in the ‘‘ Great Taskmaster’s eye,’’ rendering service not ‘‘ with eye- 
service as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God.’’ They 
are exhorted to do ‘‘ whatsoever they do”’ to ‘‘do it heartily, as unto 
the Lord, and not unto men.’’ And even when the master whom 
they were serving with this high purpose was haughty and insolent, un- 
able to appreciate motives so pure and lofty, they were to adhere to 
their fidelity, not doubting that whosoever in their intercourse was in 
the wrong would receive the wrong back in some form as a just recom- 
pense. We commonly forget, if indeed we have ever reflected upon it 
as a matter of serious concern to us, that in our relations to our fellow- 
creatures we are also in relation to the Creator and Redeemer of both 
ourselves and them, and every act in these relations is not for the 
moment, but continues in its influence for good or evil, in respect to 
which a moral accounting must be made somewhere at some time. 
This, however, is the explicit teaching of the word of God in the pas- 
sage we have quoted and elsewhere in the New Testament. Let the 
servant, then, be faithful to his employer, as to a trust received from 
Christ, and look to Christ for his reward. The social chasm between 
master and bondslave, mistress and maid, was far wider and more im- 
passable when Paul wrote than in our time and among us; but the rela- 
tion of servant is irksome enough anywhere in a world so much under 
Satanic dominion as it now is, so that the apostolic charge has its daily 
application in every Christian land. Nevertheless there are many con- 
ditions in our Christian civilization which mitigate the hardness of a 
servant’s lot: for example, one of these conditions is the increasing 
estimate of the importance of the labor of the hand as evidenced by the 
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introduction into the public schools of manual training, the multiplication 
of technical schools, the establishment of agricultural colleges, and the 
official recognition of the value of agriculture in the cabinet of our presi- 
dent. Another condition is the increasing number of those who, be- 
cause of the ever-greater difficulty in securing competent help, the rise 
in the rate of wages, and the unreasonable demands of servants, are 
driven to serve themselves. Still another condition is the kaleidoscopic 
swiftness with which social relations change, the employers of to-day 
becoming the employed of to-morrow. The self-pampered, luxurious 
idler of this year is liable to be driven by hard necessity to earn his 
daily bread by the sweat of his brow next year. This merciful insta- 
bility of earthly fortune among us has a marked tendency to moderate 
the pride of wealth, and nourish a sense of equality of the utmost 
value to the commonwealth. Let the servant, then, be true to the 
obligations of service, assured that no nobler nor more beautiful life is 
possible than a life of manual toil transfigured by the purpose to adorn 
in that station the profession of faith in Christ (Titus 2 : 9-14). The 
spirit that can bow under this yoke and bear it patiently and lovingly 
for the honor of the Master must in his sight be of ‘‘great price’’ 
(1 Peter 3:4). He who was servant of all must assuredly have a special 
sympathy with such an one, and have in store an inheritance of exalta- 
tion which shall justify his pregnant language, ‘‘So the last shall be first, 
and the first last’’ (Matt. 20:16; Mark 10: 31 ; Luke 13 : 30). Doubt- 
less our moral sense is not acute enough to discern the princes of the 
kingdom of God as they move in their lowly ways among us. ‘‘ He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted,’’ so saith the Kizg (Luke 14 : 11). 
Let the servant keep his eye on his Master whom he serves, and he 
shall catch from the vision something of the radiant moral beauty of the 
Son of Man (2 Cor. 3 : 18). 


CHAPTER X. DUTY TO THE STATE 


We maintain that govérnment is an ordinance of 
God, because, as a primary reason, human beings Section 13 
have impressed upon their constitution certain modes —_ Government 
of action, or laws, which they must follow in order Ordained by God 
to attain the ends of their being. These laws they 
have no power to change or amend. They can no more do these 
things than they could have made themselves. Certain, on reflection» 
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that they did not give themselves being, they have an inescapable sense 
of dependence. The simplest experiences of life illustrate this truth. 
Men must eat to live; they must exert their strength to keep and in- 
crease it ; activity is a law of life—powers unused become atrophied ; 
they must use means for self-sustentation and defense or perish ; these 
and innumerable other ‘‘musts’’ hold undisputed sway over him. 
All the natural appetences of mind, body, and heart, when normal, con- 
stitute a code of laws enacted within him by his Maker. In this sense 
he is born under law. Now the appetence for society is one of the 
most imperious of our nature, demanding satisfaction. So also is the 
law designed to be regulative of the relations of men in society. Speak- 
ing as a naturalist, not asa believer in God, Prof. Ernst Haeckel, whom 
we have before quoted, declares, ‘‘If a man desire to have the ad- 
vantage of living in an organized community, he has to consult, not 
only his own fortune, but also that of society, and of the ‘neighbors’ 
who form that society. This fundamental law of society (the Golden 
Rule) is so simple and so inevitable that one cannot understand how it 
can be contradicted in theory or practice; and yet that is done to-day, 
and has been done for thousands of years.’?’ Whatever may be the 
opinion of this author as to the origin and ultimate sanctions of this 
law, we accept his testimony to its binding force as the verdict of a 
“*scientific’’ explorer of the human constitution. Accepting it as such 
we find in the ‘‘Golden Rule’’ the constitutional law of the State. It 
is with this understanding of it that we maintain that government is an 
ordinance of God. Accordingly Paul affirms in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans that the ‘‘ powers that be are ordained of God’’ (Rom. 13 : 1). 
Government, of some sort, over men in society there must be to regu- 
late their intercourse. 
But some one may ask, Why discuss the ideal 
Sub-Section 18a State, a social condition far removed from the State 
The Ideal State as it actually exists in the world? Simply because, 
we answer, we must have before us some ideal con- 
dition of the body politic as a guide to effort. As we cannot accept any 
attainment in personal moral development as final, so we cannot rest 
in any organization of the State as perfect. Mr. Herbert Spencer was 
surely right when, writing in defense of ideals in education pronounced to 
be in ‘advance of the time, he replied to a critic who maintained that there 
can be no advantage in elaborating and recommending such methods, 
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“‘We must contend for the contrary. Just as in the case of political gov- 
ernment, though pure rectitude may be at present impracticable, it is 
requisite to know where the right lies that the changes we may make may 
be toward the right instead of away from it.’ Precisely so, we think. 
Fit ideals must ever be beyond present realization ; and herein lies 
their value ; they are beckoning incentives to a nobler future than any 
present knows, or any past has known. Hence we call attention to the 
fact that, as has just been urged, the fundamental law of the ideal State 
is the ‘‘Golden Rule.’’ In an ‘ideal State all legislation would be in- 
stances, applications of the principle. Moreover, this expression and 
application would not be by formal statute. The general law by sup- 
position being written upon the heart of each one of the units compos- 
ing the State, the spirit of obedience would rule the attitude of every 
man toward his neighbor; and if man’s intellect had not been per- 
verted by sin, his conscience misguided, and his will set on selfish ends, 
if his relation to God by the working of the Holy Spirit within him had 
not been broken, it cannot be doubted that the intricate intercourse be- 
tween man and man, and between each man and society, would have 
been in strict accord with the basal law. It would have found natural 
and spontaneous expression. 

The actual State, if a true conception of it 
guides legislation, will apply in its constitution and Sub-Section 13b 
laws the ‘‘Golden Rule”’ in every relation of life, The Actual State: 
so far as that can be done in the present disordered Its General Aim 
condition of human nature. It will give the utmost 
liberty to the individual consistent with the common weal, jealously 
guarding his right to free thought, free speech, and free action. In a 
word, it will seek to make the most of the individual, encouraging in- 
dividual initiative, providing facilities for education of all in the widest 
sense, knowing that as the units are, so of necessity the State will be. 
It will stimulate a wise and righteous self-regard, for only as he has this 
in active exercise can the individual citizen love, and loving, serve his 
neighbor wisely, justly, and efficiently. It will discourage combinations 
which aim at, or as a certain consequence will result in, the suppression 
of individual judgment, and freedom of individual action in religion, in 
social life, in commerce, and in the affairs of State. It will watchfully 
guard the equality of the citizen before the law, insisting that manhood 
take the precedence of all accidents of birth or social position by which 
one man is distinguished above another. Putting this estimate on man-« 
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hood as the chief thing, it will, as far as law can prevail, banish from the 
State anything which tends to degrade manhood. 
While government is in itself and in its rightful 
Sub-Section 18c aim ordained of God, the form of government, 
The Form of = whether it shall be an absolute monarchy, or a con- 
Government _stitutional monarchy, or an oligarchy, or a democ- 
racy, must be determined by the answer to the ques- 
tion which of these forms of government, under the conditions at any 
time or anywhere existing, will best promote the application of the 
‘Golden Rule ’’ to all the multiform relations of life. This is the un- 
varying test of the value and the legitimacy of political institutions. 
Whichever of the various systems of government existing in any age or 
in any country abides this criterion, in virtue of its character as pro- 
moting this end, has divine authority. It may claim divine right. Its 
officers are in this sense ministers of God, to be sustained, obeyed, and 
prayed for, as such. They are men for the time-being invested with 
divine prerogatives, and as such are lifted above the other units of the 
State, but strictly for the legitimate ends of the State. As persons they 
are to be ranked according to the character which they sustain ; as 
officers they are to be respected in the discharge of their duties. Out 
of that sphere they are citizens, having no rights or privileges other 
than those of any citizen. In this meaning we interpret our Lord’s 
command : ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s’’ (Matt. 
22:21). In harmony with his Master Peter enjoins, ‘‘Be subject to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the 
king as supreme, or unto governors, as sent by him for vengeance on 
evil-doers and praise to them that do well’’ (1 Peter 2 : 13, 14). So 
Paul, writing in the reign of the infamous Nero, gave to us in Romans 13, 
‘hat remarkable outline of civil government. 
It has been maintained’ that the State being a 
Sub-Section 18d creature of the people constituting the State, its 
The Power of the powers cannot exceed those of any one of the indi- 
State andthe viduals of whom it is made up. The river cannot 
Units which Oom- rise higher than its source. In one sense this is 
pose it true ; but the conclusion is fallacious, because it 
rests upon a false premise. That premise is that the 
authority of the State springs out of the people. This, however, is not 
true as so stated. God, as we have already seen, is the sole spring and 
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fountain of civil authority. The people are only channels ot the ex- 
pression of his will. Now it is the will of God, as we have also seen, 
that human beings should live in society. There is, then, a corporate 
life, made up of, but not identical with, the individual lives which com- 
pose it. This being so a corporate life must express itself as such. A 
corporate life is larger and fuller than any individual life can be. It 
has duties weightier and wider in their scope than any of the duties of 
an individual life. It follows, therefore, that it has rights and powers 
commensurate with its duties. For illustration, it can of right levy 
taxes for its support: but no individual has this right ; it can legislate 
to regulate the relations of men: but no individual has this right ; it 
can require its citizens to bear arms in its defense: but no individual 
has this right ; it can build prisons to confine those who violate its laws, 
and destroy its order: but no individual has this right. Thus we see 
the combined life of many men acting in agreed concert is a very differ- 
ent force from the life of one. So we speak of church life, of social 
life, of national life. This truth is particularly emphasized in the Scrip- 
tures with reference to the effacacy of prayer, as when our Lord teaches, 
“<Tf two of you shall agree on earth touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven ’’ (Matt. 
18:19). The church as an aggregate of regenerate persons is the 
body of Christ, representing him as no single believer can, and exer- 
cising an influence and wielding a power possible only to a combination 
of believers. Precisely so is it with the State. It can legislate for all 
within its sphere ; it can provide by the establishment of courts of justice 
to secure equity between man and man ; it can raise armies and build 
navies in self-defense ; it can pledge the faith of the nation in securing 
loans ; it can support schools and institutions of learning for the train- 
ing of its citizens ; it can guard the health of its people by requiring ob- 
servance of hygienic laws ; it can mitigate the hardships of labor ; it 
can care for the insane and unfortunate poor ; it can dignify the toil of 
the husbandman and guide it into more profitable channels ; it can 
promote commerce. 

But why multiply instances. The legitimate activities of a State are 
legion, beyond those possible to the single citizen. It can, in short, do 
anything that will make the basal laws of its being, the ‘‘ Golden Rule,”’ 
more widely and beneficently operative among its own people, and in 
the relation of the State to other States. But, let it be noted, these 
are not powers delegated to the State by the individuals which compose* 
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it—they cannot delegate what they do not possess—they are powers 
peculiarto a State by virtue of its creation as such. Individuals may, 
indeed, adopt a constitution and define and limit the powers of their 
creation, but they have in so doing made a creature more potent, and 
possessing rights which no individual can possess, and owing duties 
which no individual can discharge. In these respects the State is ab- 
solutely unique in its sphere. Created by God through human instru- 
mentality, it stands in its august grandeur above those who established 
it, so long as it fulfills the high ends for which civil power stands. 
Since a State is under God a creature of the in- 
Sub-Section 18e dividuals which compose it, its powers may be with- 
A State may For- drawn by them and a new government established. 
feit its Authority Rulers are under law, not above law. Law makes 
them and can unmake them. Blackstone,’ treating 
of the power of the king under the British constitution, writes: ‘‘the 
principal duty of the king is to govern his people according to law,”’’ 
quoting Bracton as follows, ‘‘for he is not truly king whose will and 
pleasure rule and not law.’’ ‘‘ Protection and subjection,’’ Blackstone 
adds, ‘‘are reciprocal.’’ The social contract which, either expressed 
or implied, is supposed to exist, is entered into between the governed 
for their common welfare. Now the end of government, as has before 
been stated, is the establishment zz outward form among its citizens of 
the ‘‘Golden Rule.’’ When it ceases to be a terror to evil-doers, and 
is no longer to those subject to it a minister of God for good, its author- 
ity is vacated. We say, when these conditions exist the inalienable right 
of revolution inures to the people. But it is equally certain that limita- 
tions to the exercise of this right must be carefully observed. These can 
only be approximately stated, but we make the attempt: (1) The balance 
of evil over good in the administration of the existing government must 
not be a matter of reasonable doubt ; (2) a large and decisive majority 
of citizens, both in number and quality, must be persuaded that the time 
for a revolution has arrived, and be willing to incur the risk to persons 
and property involved in the undertaking ; (3) the material resources and 
quality of manhood of the people must warrant the judgment that a revo- 
lution would be successful ; (4) the moral and intellectual status of the 
people must be such that they can safely be entrusted with the difficult 
and delicate task of establishing a new political order. A body of avowed 
anarchists, denying law in its source in God, and the righteousness of the 
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application of law through an organized State, is by its avowed doctrines 
disqualified for participation in the overthrow of an established, or in the 
setting up of a new social order. They are social outlaws by profession, 
and hence are not entitled to recognition in forming a system of legal 
control of other men. Nevertheless, if the limitations to the right to 
revolution are scrupulously observed, its exercise must be maintained. 


CHAPTER XI. DUTY TO OTHER SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Our day is honorably distinguished by the multi- 

plication of organizations for beneficent ends. Like Section 14 
all social tendencies, this is liable to abuse, and the Various Social 
lust of organization may result in a hindrance to, Organizations 
rather than a furtherance of, the common weal. 

Nevertheless, speaking broadly, these associations are contributory to 
the coming of the kingdom of God. Many of them, indeed, are in- 
spired by and are, in fact, extensions of the special work of the Chris- 
tian church. Not all of them, however, have been formed by their 
promoters with the distinct purpose of loyalty to the King, nor has 
supreme love to him been the animating motive in their administra- 
tion; and yet they may unwittingly, perhaps unwillingly, serve him. 
Let us be ever mindful that Christ is King, although unacknowledged, 
and human society in all its activities is still within his control, His 
wide-reaching plan includes the action of his foes (Rom. 9 : 14-24). 
If they will not yield to be drawn by love, they may bite, but they 
cannot break, the chains of decree which bind them to his inescapable 
dominion. The organizations of which we speak are as various in 
their purposes as the needs of humanity. They are formed for phys- 
ical and intellectual development, for ethical culture, for political ends, 
for social enjoyment, for the suppression of intemperance, and other 
forms of social vice; for philanthropic work, as the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor, the sick, the unfortunate ; for the protection of 
children, for salvation in body and soul of young men and young 
women as the Young Men’s and the Women’s Christian Associations, 
‘and, as the crowning service to the world, the bright, consummate 
flower of the Christian life, societies for the propagation of the gospel 
among the nations. And so the word of the Master is fulfilled, ‘‘ Ye,’’ 
my disciples, joined to me by a vital faith, partakers of my life, ‘‘are 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world.’’ 


— 
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Now since these various organizations are con- 

Relative Claim tributory, directly or indirectly, to the coming of 

Determined the kingdom, they have a claim for support upon 

by Relative Im- those who are possessors of the new life. But in 
portance order to a wise response to the calls which come 
from so many quarters, it is indispensably necessary 
that we should hold these multitudinous organizations in a true per- 
spective of their relative importance to the supreme end. For this the 
true viewpoint must be gained. This, we understand to be, that in- 
dicated by what we regard as the constitutional law for the guidance of 
men in social relations, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ I 
am required to give to my neighbor the love which I am bound to have 
to myself; not the guality of love which I may chance to have, but that 
which I ought to cherish. A failure to make this distinction results in 
great confusion of thought, and in a false conception of what the law 
requires. Interpreted in its true meaning the ‘‘Golden Rule’’ demands 
that I shall love my neighbor as I ought as a child of God to love my- 
self; for clearly if my love to myself be vitiated, my love to my neigh- 
bor will necessarily be vitiated. 

My first duty to myself, then, and my first moral problem is, How 
ought I to love myself? Let an answer be attempted. This will be 
possible only as I have clearly in mind what I myself am and what 
my relations to other moral beings are. I am, then, of the ‘‘off- 
spring of God.’’ I must start from this point, or all my reasonings will 
be futile. More than this, I am naturally (that is, by natural birth) a 
wandering child from my Father’s love and authority; but for whom 
my Father has made possible reconciliation upon my repentance and 
faith. It is due that as a penitent child I shall commune with him in 
loving confidence, through his word, and so learn to imitate him in 
whose likeness I was created, and have been recreated through the 
grace of regeneration. If I truly love myself moral resemblance to 
my Father will be my moral goal. ‘‘Good works’’ in this meaning is 
the end for which I have been restored to my Father’s family, ‘‘ born 
again’’ of the Holy Spirit (Eph. 2: 10). Men seeing these peculiar 
distinguishing marks of the adopted children of the Father, of the 
prodigal children returned to him, will glorify him (Matt. 5:16). As 
God’s child by the dual bond of both the natural and the new crea- 
tion in Christ Jesus, I shall imitate him (Eph. 5: 11). In this quality 
of self-love I am furnished with a norm for the guidance of my love 
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for my neighbor. By this rule I am summoned to love all men as the 
‘‘ offspring of God,’’ to do them good as such, as my Father does, 
according to my opportunity and ability (Acts 10: 38; Gal. 6: 10). 
As he has brought me to a saving knowledge of himself, and I find my 
chief joy in him, so must I strive to make others sharers of my knowl- 
edge and my joy. So only can I make it evident to others, and assure 
my own heart that I love my neighbor as myself. 

We have thus reached the viewpoint which we 
were seeking from which we can rightly estimate the The Practical 
relative claims of the various organizations of which = Application 
mention has been made. It is clear that any organi- of the Law 
zation which has for its object anything which is 
detrimental to the public good, has only this claim upon us that we 
should oppose it by all legitimate means in our power. Of those which 
have relatively good ends in view it is equally clear that all have not 
equal claim upon every one. Here personal fitness for the special 
service required, and favoring opportunity must be considered. Be- 
sides, no one can give personal attention to all worthy objects. There 
is a limit to human power. One must needs restrict the circle of his 
activities within somewhat narrow bounds, lest he dissipate his strength 
and attempt tasks for which he has not the necessary equipment. Bear- 
ing in mind, then, that the kingdom of God on earth comes just in 
proportion as men love their neighbors as themselves, we must give 
the precedence when determining individual duty to those organiza- 
tions whose work is most effective to the end to which all are sup- 
posedly contributing. Guided by this clearly just rule, those enterprises 
which are fundamental to the common weal will command our first 
attention. Thus, assuming that a true self-love has been made possible 
by a proper adjustment of our relations to God, we shall naturally find 
our love to society flowing in the channels of the following relations : 
(1) To the invisible church of regenerate souls; (2) to the visible 
church ; (3) to the family; (4) to those with whom we have direct 
intimate relations as served and as servants; (5) to the State; (6) and 
finally to such organizations outside of these as most directly and effect- 
ively serve the interests of these fundamental relations. Any social 
associations connection with which furnishes opportunity and training 
for increased usefulness in the higher spheres of activity should be 
entered into for that reason, on the other hand, any society the in- 
fluence of which tends to interfere with fidelity to more important 
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interests ought not to be entered into. Anything inimical to true self- 
love, that is unfavorable to the building up of personal character in 
Christlikeness ought to be scrupulously avoided. It should not be 
difficult for an earnest possessor of the new life, guided by the prin- 
ciples just enunciated, to determine his duty amid the clamoring voices 
of the time. Asking himself, What, being what I am, and in the 
environment in which I stand, can I do most effectively to advance the 
kingdom of heaven among men? and prayerfully seeking divine guid- 
ance in the word of God, the single-eyed servant cannot go far astray. 
The things of first importance will command from him the first atten- 
tion ; he will seek fivs¢ the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 


DIVISION III. DUTY TO NATURE 
CHAPTER XII. NATURE INANIMATE AND ANIMATE 


WE intend by nature, as here used, all created 
being on earth except persons. But, as has already Section 15 
appeared, duty strictly speaking denotes a relation Nature Defined; 
possible only between persons. In what sense, then, Ground of Duty 
is it maintained that we are under moral obligation 
to nature? Not directly, we answer, but indirectly. The obligation 
is directly to God. Nature came to be by the will of its Creator. 
Those who accept this truth of revelation are assured that God being 
Supreme Intelligence could create nothing without a purpose ; that 
nature as a whole, has an end, and that all particulars of creation have 
their designed uses. Now man as to the spiritual part of his constitu- 
tion was made, according to the Scriptures, to have conscious dominion 
over nature (Ps. 8 : 3-8; Heb. 2: 6-8). Made in the image of God, 
who is spirit (John 4: 24), he carries in his spiritual constitution the 
key to an interpretation of nature. Using the powers with which he 
is endowed, and yielding himself to the leading of the Spirit of wis- 
dom and the teaching of the word, he is capable of discovering the 
ends for which material things were made. Hence it is his duty to 
God to exercise his lofty prerogative of interpreting nature, and to 
assert dominion over it, so that the purpose of the Creator may be ful- 
filled. It is his duty, and as certainly his high privilege, to be a co- 
worker with God in this matter. Thus it appears that he owes duty to 
nature, not directly, but indirectly. In dealing with nature he stands, 
in the meaning unfolded, face to face with God, and must, and in- 
evitably will, answer to him how he uses the material world. 

Man’s duty to nature is declared in general in 
the record in Genesis (Gen. 1 : 26-30; 2:5, 15). Sub-Section 15a 
He is set to ‘‘subdue”’ the earth to the ends for Duties to 
which it was created. This isa high task. To its Inanimate Nature 
accomplishment he is impelled by his native appe- 
tences just in proportion as he comes to a knowledge of himself. To 
satisfy his hunger for food, he tills the soil. The labor of the husband- 
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man fulfills a duty to nature which he owes to God. The toiler in the 
mines, searching there for hid treasure, fulfills a duty to nature which 
he owes to God. The mechanic fashioning wood and metal into the 
ships of commerce and labor-saving machinery and numberless articles 
of utility for the common weal, fulfills a duty to nature which he owes: 
to God. The artist, also, who compels the intractable marble to body 
forth his thought in forms of symmetry and beauty; or who fixes on 
the expressionless canvas the creations of his genius in light and shade 
,and color, fulfills a duty to nature which he owes to God. So too, 
the physical scientists in their tireless search into the secrets of matter 
fulfill a duty to nature which they owe to God. Nature has been com- 
pared (by Sir John Lubbock) to an illuminated missal, written in an 
unknown tongue. Stimulated by his physical needs, and his imperious 
and insatiate appetence for knowledge, man strives to decipher its 
meaning. In the bewildering multiplicity of single objects, his in- 
structed eye sees systems on systems emerging as if out of chaos before 
his mental vision. Where are seeming dislocation and confusion, a 
marvelous order reigns, and unsuspected forces are brought into sub- 
jection to human needs. The array of captives which science has taken 
out of their hiding-places in its application to practical life within the 
short term of a little more than half a century startles and amazes us. 
Who can adequately express the change in human society and in the 
face of the earth by labor-saving machinery, by the steamship, the 
electric telegraph, the electric light, the telephone! What triumphs, 
beyond dreams, have been achieved in chemistry, in biology, in 
astronomy! We are living in a new world! But the point which now 
concerns us is that all these achievements are wrought in discharge of 
man’s duty to nature, which, we repeat, is his duty to God. Alas! that 
the toilers in these fields have not the inspiration and the joy which 
would be theirs if they were consciously acting in their researches as 
commissioned of God, as they really are! ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof’’ (1 Cor. 10: 26; Ps. 24:1; Exod.g: 29). Let 
us be awakened to a new sense of the duty to nature which rests upon 
those whom the Author of nature has distinguished by the gift of the 
new life, for we may be assured that in the marvels of the recent past 
we are only turning the first pages of the wondrous volume written in 
the earth, within and without, in the sea, in the heavens, and duty to 
God in nature urges us still onward to a larger and better comprehen- 
sion of its contents. It has been an immense loss to Christianity that 
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it has not always laid its consecrating hand on all the normal activities 
of our nature, and charged its workers in all spheres that in whatever 
engaged they are treading upon holy ground, pre-empted by redemp- 
tion to the glory of God in Jesus Christ. Thus would our otherwise 
poor human life be exalted above its sordidness into a loftier plane of 
dignity and glory. Every worker is privileged to value his task, pro- 
vided it tends to the common good, as assigned to him by his Father, 
whose thought in creation and providence he as a loving child is striv- 
ing to express, and whose purpose he is carrying out. This is the en- 
nobling thought uttered by Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians, 
thirty-first verse of the tenth chapter. 

In using the adjective animaze here we are not un- 
mindful that no absolutely clear line of demarcation Sub-Section 15b 
separates the inanimate from the animate creation. Duty to Animate 
The distinction is sufficiently definite to warrant the Nature 
classification of duties as owed, on the one hand, to 
inanimate nature, and on the other hand to animate nature. By ani- 
mate nature we intend all those forms of life lower than the life of man. 
Over these lower forms of life man has a duty which is summed up in 
a word, dominion. Whatever the biological connection may be between 
the lower and the highest natural life on earth (and on this point physical 
science has not yet reached, nor is it likely to reach in the future an ac- 
cordant conclusion), whatever, we say, may be the biological connection 
between the lower and the highest natural life on earth, one thing is 
indisputable, and is admitted by all, that life in man stands at the 
summit of the ascending scale. This even skeptical biology discovers. 
While we may not accept as final its dictum here, it is instructive to ob- 
serve that its latest deliverance on the point in question is that in the 
‘thought centers,’’? as they are styled, of the brain, ‘‘ very specific 
structures’’ are found which ‘‘are wanting in other mammals,”’ and 
which ‘‘afford an explanation of the superiority of man’s mental 
powers.’’ ‘Thus the supremacy of man is declared in his physical struc- 
ture. It is true that all that this implies may not be admitted by some of 
those who use the language which we have quoted. They resemble an 
astronomer, who looking through a telescope at the marvels of the 
heavens should deny the telescope which makes possible a vision of the 
illimitable stellar spaces. A biologist (like Haeckel) may lose a sense 
of the dignity of his nature as bearing the image of God while thread. - 
ing his way through the dark and labyrinthine mazes of his search for 
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the marks by which, in all the lower ranges of life, the Creator makes 
known the unity of his being. We rejoice in every fact which his 
keen scrutiny can detect which adds to this evidence, while we refuse to 
follow him in his denial of a personal God, of a human soul, of immor- 
tality, of free will. The signs of man’s superiority in the scale of 
created being are so many and so obvious that it is sheer madness to 
fail to recognize their significance. They lift him immeasurably above 
all other works of creative wisdom and power. He is a self-conscious 
being, a person who knows himself as the abiding “‘ I’’ amid his ever- 
changing experiences. He is not a ‘‘stream of consciousness ’’ ; he is 
himself conscious. This is, indeed, the strong citadel before which all 
the weapons of a philosophy which, on the ground of the admitted mys- 
terious union of the ‘‘1’’ with the body and their mutual interde- 
pendence on earth, maintains their identity, will inevitably miscarry. 
This self-conscious being has his distinguishing speech. He can make 
himself known as a person to other personalities. He writes his 
thoughts. He prints them in books. There are no libraries among 
the insects and fishes and brutes. Man alone looks below himself 
upon all other created existences upon earth. He knows himself to be 
subject to moral obligation ; he has conscience. Hence he establishes 
government, he adopts constitutions, and enacts laws to control his own 
conduct and the conduct of other men in society ; but whatever no- 
tions as a philosopher he may have he never surrenders himself to the 
insanity of publishing his codes to the lower animals. He has no law 
schools for dogs, for elephants, or even for apes. Moreover, he not 
only looks down from his eminence of being upon the lower animals, 
but he looks above himself to a Person like himself, and yet whom he 
recognizes as his Infinite Superior ; and if he has opened his heart to 
the Spirit of grace he knows this infinite being as his Father ; knows 
him not as merely a hypothesis to account for the universe, but knows 
him in the certainty of personal communion—knows God to be just as 
certainly as he knows himself to be. 

But why this detailed evidence here of man’s superiority in the 
scale of being? For this reason; it is only as we have a vivid realiza- 
tion of his superiority that we can appreciate the high quality of the 
_duty which he owes to the lower animate creation. He must be seen 
to be, by virtue of what he is, capable of its discharge. Because he is 
made in God’s spiritual image, and has received in regeneration the 
gift of God’s moral life, he is qualified to discover the ends for which 
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the lower orders of created life were made, and is thus fitted to exer- 
cise dominion over them. Man, even in his disordered moral state, 
instinctively assumes this dominion, and however his dominion is 
vitiated by the evil in him, confirms by his assumption of it, the charter 
of power conferred by the Scriptures, re-enacting, not originating the 
primal law written in man’s nature. The ancient record runs thus: 
‘*Let them (men) have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth’’ (Gen. 1 : 26-30; 8: 4-9 ; 
Ps. 91 : 13 ; James 3: 7; Heb. 2 : 6-8). 

It being granted that man is to exercise dominion over all lower 
forms of created being another question emerges, viz: How is this 
dominion to be exercised? What does it permit and what are its 
limitations? The first answer to these questions is—it is not arbitrary 
dominion, but is delegated for specific ends, and man is responsible to 
God for exercising his dominion strictly for these ends. What the ends 
are must be determined by an alert intelligence, diligently searching 
with all the light on the problem attainable, to discover the nature of 
every form of inferior life, so that the purpose of its creation may be 
fulfilled. Any violation of that purpose will avenge itself upon him 
who is guilty of such violation. Every creature in the ascending scale 
has its peculiar claim upon the mind and heart of man who has been 
constituted under God, lord of all, in proportion as it approaches man 
in its constitution. Particularly is he bound to treat those of the lower 
animals endowed with sensitiveness to pain and to human moods with 
considerate kindness. All wanton cruelty, all avoidable severity is 
forbidden, both by the nature of man acting normally and the nature of 
these subjects of human power; for these are expressions of the mind 
and willof God. It is noteworthy and demands the thoughtful attention 
of ‘‘up-to-date’’ reformers of our time, that the elder Scriptures an- 
ticipated and put the seal of approval upon societies for ‘‘ The Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals’’ and for the restriction of scientific zeal in the 
practice of vivisection. They teach that it is a mark of a righteous man 
that he is merciful to beasts. The ancient law in its brooding care for 
the dumb servants of human need distinctly forbade the owner to muzzle 
the mouth of the ox when he treadeth out the corn, and guarded the 
birds in their nests (Prov. 12 : 10; Deut. 22:6). It is interesting 
to observe that Paul refers to this care of God for oxen as a reason why 
those who labor in the gospel should live of the gospel (1 Tim. 5 >" 
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18). God’s tender mercies are over all his works, he feeds the ravens 
when they cry, and suffereth not a sparrow to fall unnoticed (Luke 
12:24; Matt. 10: 29). The tendency to. treat humanely these lowly 
sharers with us of creative power which is increasingly evident in our 
time, is an evidence that the humanizing principles of the gospel of ~ 
Christ are pervading society at large, while the source whence the in- 
fluence comes is often overlooked or denied. The works of Ernest 
Evan Seton Thompson, particularly his ‘‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known,’’ and their wide popularity, are a symptom of a new sensi- 
tiveness to the claims of our kinship to our ‘‘ fellow-creatures’’ (‘‘ Moral 
Science,’? Wayland, p. 395), which marks our age. We have already 
said that any violation of our duty to these creatures will surely avenge 
itself. All moral law designed to life inevitably when disobeyed tends 
by reaction to death. Cruelty tends to make him who practises it 
morally hard, incapable of making moral distinctions and consequently 
of attaining to moral greatness. 

Cruelty and heathenism are indeed inseparable. Rome had gone 
far on the road to political destruction when her people were amused by 
the fights of gladiators and wild beasts. The bull fight and the cock 
pit and bear baiting and such like sports, are at once an index and 
cause of the low moral state of the communities where they exist. It is 
doubtful if a man of keen moral sensibilities, who remembers that in his 
youth he indulged in the sport of shooting game simply as an exercise 
of his skill, does not condemn himself for the wanton taking of life 
simply for his own pleasure. Man’s inhumanity to those creatures 
which have no voice to rebuke him for his cruelty, finds utterance in 
Paul’s language, when in his Epistle to the Romans in bold metaphor 
he represents the lower creation as consciously sharing the conse- 
quences of man’s sin, though not his guilt, groaning under the intol- 
erable burden and eagerly looking for the coming deliverance. Just 
then in proportion as the transforming and delivering power of the 
gospel is experienced by man, just in that proportion will the creation 
itself be delivered from the evil consequences which afflict it, giving 
thus promise in its partial enfranchisement of a complete and final recti- 
fication of its wrongs when it shall be delivered into the full, glorious 
liberty of the children of God (Rom. 8:21). Thus the new life 
demonstrates its character in seeking the fulfillment of the divine pur- 
pose to redeem nature itself from its bondage as the unwilling sharer of 
the consequences of man’s transgression, 


DIVISION IV. DUTY TO GOD 
CHAPTER XIII. HOW WE OWE DUTY TO GOD 


WE are brought in our scheme of thought to: 
speak now of our (immediate) duty to God. Here Section 16 
we reach the sum and summit, as it is the founda- Duty to God the 
tion and fountain, of human duty. Wemustremind Fundamental and 
ourselves that, as has already appeared, dutyisaterm Inclusive Duty 
which if used in any other relation than that of 
persons is totally emptied of its peculiar significance as moral obligation. 
It has also been shown that no finite person out of himself, as standing 
alone in his finiteness, can morally bind any other person. Whatever 
moral authority over another any finite person has is not inherent in 
him but is derived. It is a matter of common knowledge that none of 
the heavenly bodies belonging to the planetary system is self-luminous, 
but shines by reflection from the sun. So the moral right of any finite 
person is derived from the central sun of the moral system. Not with- 
out reason, therefore, does the anarchist ask, ‘‘ What right has any man 
to rule over any other man?’’ ‘‘No man,”’ he asserts, ‘‘can have 
that authority unless it be conferred by God, who is supposed to exist.’’ 
Consequently he cries out in his atheistic fury, ‘‘ Let the baneful super- 
stition that there is a God be banished from the minds of men, for so 
only will they be set free from the tyranny of government.’’ The 
anarchist is right in his contention that God only is the ground of 
political authority, of moral obligation. In order to this there must 
exist the relation to the Infinite Person. Nothing but expediency, 
prudence, intelligent selfishness can possibly spring out of the relation 
of finite persons to each other, but these differ in their very essence 
from duty. They are but a shrewd calculation of profit and loss. 
Duty is thus dragged down to the market-place, and the imperial beauty 
which invests her when her divine origin is recognized is exchanged for 
the meretricious attractions of one who serves for hire. Not so, the 
moral imperative rests upon the intrinsic worthiness of perfect right- 
ousness, which is not an abstraction, pale and lifeless, but a living reality 
in the living, personal God, Infinite moral supremacy alone can bind, 
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moral beings. Moral authority of finite persons over other finite per- 
sons can exist only in those who bear God’s image, and it exists in 
degree as they are morally like him. In all duty, therefore, we stand 
face to face with God, its source and voucher. Duty in any relation is 
ultimately duty to God. Duty to self is duty to God; no man can 
discharge completely his duty to himself unless he is faithful to those 
duties which he owes to God alone. It is indeed true, on the one 
hand, that love to God will inevitably lead to, and prove its genuine- 
ness by, love to all who are of his ‘‘ offspring,’’ and especially to those- 
who have become his children by the new birth ; it is, on the other 
hand, equally true that no man can truly love his brother-man unless he 
loves the Father. Love to God is the inspiration of, and guide to, love 
to man ; the two are bound together by an indissoluble psychological 
bond ; separated, both are essentially vitiated. Duty to self then 
includes duty to God. Duty to society is duty to God. Duty to 
nature is duty to God. A godless man in any relation does not, can- 
not, realize the true ideal of manhood. If duty springs out of the 
personal relation, as we have seen, then of course it rises to its supreme 
urgency in the relation to the Infinite Person. Accordingly the Scrip- 
tures insist that no duty can be ideally discharged in which service to 
God is not consciously intended. Thus in the simplest act, the act of 
eating, I discharge a duty, but in eating I do not fulfill the whole of 
that duty unless I do it purposely to the glory of God. ‘‘ Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
ode a Cor ror 31). 

Bearing in mind, then, that duty to God involves and includes duty 
in every relation in which as moral beings we stand, we pass to indicate 
what are the peculiar duties which we owe immediately and exclusively 
to him our Creator and Redeemer. It is necessary to remind ourselves 
here, as at every step, that we are seeking to unfold the normal mani- 
festations of the new life of God in the soul. Holding ourselves to this 
purpose, we specify as hereunder. 

We find our clue to an orderly specification of our 

Sub-Section 16a immediate duties to God in that marvelous legacy 

Duty of Prayer which Jesus left to us his disciples commonly called 

the Lord’s Prayer. In instructing them thus to pray 

he enjoined communion with God as the duty first in importance to the 

believer, as it is his first characteristic. It is sufficient here to refer to 
what has already been said of the imitability of Christ in this respect. 
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We mention as a second duty the recognition 
from the heart of God in his character as Father. Sub-Section 16b 
This duty, of course, binds all men irrespective of Duty of the Rec- 
their moral attitude toward him. He is Father  ognition of God 
whether they love, honor, and obey him as such or as Father 
not. There must bea practical filial attitude toward 
him. A glib insistence upon the fatherhood of God is not enough. 
The ‘‘offspring’’ of God may repudiate their moral kinship to him, 
may in practice thus deny his fatherhood which they claim by the lip. 
We must not overlook the impassable chasm between those who dis- 
regard their duties to God and those who accept and discharge them. 
In the New Testament the latter class alone are spoken of as sons of 
God. While it recognizes the fatherhood of God to all men in the 
sense that he is the ‘‘ Father of our spirits’? (Heb. 12 : 9), that we 
were created in his image (Gen. 1 : 26, ‘‘Let us make man in our 
image’’), that ‘‘ we are also his offspring’’ (Acts 17 : 28), that he gave 
his Son a ransom for all (1 Tim. 2 : 6), that he ‘‘is not wishing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance’’ (2 Peter 
3: 9), it nevertheless urgently insists upon the appalling fact that men 
by nature (perverted) do not from the heart acknowledge their normal 
relation to God. They, alas, are prodigals alienated from the moral 
life of God, at enmity with him (Rom. 8: 7). Not these, we repeat, 
will Christ at the last recognize as children of God (Matt. 7 : 23), but 
those rather who have returned from their wandering, who have re- 
pented of their alienation and bring forth fruits meet for repentance, 
who have put their trust in Jesus Christ offering a Father’s mercy, and 
who as trusting him obey him as Lord ; who have been born again of 
the Spirit, and who thus, to use Paul’s expressive imagery of a changed 
moral relation, have been adopted into the family of God as bearing 
the family likeness. These only can in truth cry Abba, Father (Rom. 
8:15). Upon them rests the original obligation to recognize God as 
Father reinforced by their acceptance of the free grace of the gospel. 
With them, indeed, this duty is transfigured into privilege ; but it is 
duty still. A believer is pledged by the strongest conceivable motives 
to cultivate assiduously a sense of God’s fatherhood to himself person- 
ally. He ought to say with a lively sense of personal appropriation, 
my Father. Here the law of habit should not be forgotten. If one 
holds himself by effort of attention to the thought it will become a 
second nature to live as in his Father’s presence. Let no one be mis* 
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led by the prescribed address, ‘‘ Our Father,’’ as if his individual value 
in his Father’s regard is diminished by the inclusion of others. We 
shall speak presently of the social aspect of the petition ; let us now 
fix our thought upon the immediacy of the fatherhood of God to each 
one of his believing children. 

An illustration from life will make our point clear. In a New Eng- 
land home where the fatherhood of God was attractively illustrated to a 
large family in the beauty of the devoted Christian lives of both the 
father and the mother, the little children, as the story goes, were one 
day discussing a question of deepest import to the little flock, proposed 
by one of their number. The problem was this: ‘‘ Which of her chil- 
dren does mother love most?’’ Senators have debated matters of less 
importance to individual senators than was this to each one of the little 
group, seeking to fathom that mystery of the family life. The conclu- 
sion reached after long and eager discussion and weighing of evidence, 
was that mother loved them all equally and peculiarly. Her love for 
each was not diminished because her love embraced them all. Here 
was a case where love increased as the number loved multiplied ; each 
one seemed to be loved the more as there were more to be loved. 
Each of the children was conscious of holding a place all its own in 
mother’s love. It was a citadel of love in which each child could hide 
where no other could intrude. 

In this incident we have a parable. God in Christ loves his chil- 
dren dy mame (John 10:3). Each one has the whole of God’s father- 
liness pledged to him. Let the believer count it as his privilege, as it 
is his duty, to multiply infinitely all the best traits of earthly fatherhood 
and earthly motherhood that so he may rise approximately to a con- 
ception of a love to himself which passeth knowledge (Eph. 3 : 19). 
Love encompasses him. A care so intelligently exercised with reference 
to a definite end, so minute that no event is too insignificant to be un- 
essential to the end in view, so sleepless that nothing can escape it, so 
powerful that no force, material or spiritual, can resist it, holds its 
object in such a citadel of security that xo real harm can come nigh him 
(Psirone to 308 Peterigyt3). 

To exercise a living faith in the fatherhood of God as assuring the 
believer of a protection so complete as that which has been described is 
no easy task. The difficulty of it, however, does not declare itself in 
the infancy of Christian experience ; but when a larger knowledge of 
life and a wider and more sympathetic observation have torn away the 
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illusory mask from the face of things, all the spiritual sinews are taxed 
to their utmost to maintain the ‘‘ fight of faith.” It is admitted that a 
person professing the Christian faith in a Christian community, in ‘‘ easy 
circumstances,’’ restricting his sphere of vision to his personal interests 
and those of a limited circle, may mistake for a strong faith his selfish 
satisfaction with himself and his environment. When, however, some dis- 
aster befalls him, destroying his prosperity, throwing him out of his nest, 
and casting a pall of thick darkness on all his future ; supremely when 
his heart is enlarged to take in with quick compassion the thick-throng- 
ing sorrows which sweep like a tempest over human society everywhere ; 
when he takes into his view the whole world and the entire course of 
human history ; he discovers that it is no holiday task to which a be- 
liever is summoned. The flippant eloquence of an irrational optimism 
with which immature pulpiteers and the deniers of the solution of the 
mystery of evil which the Cross alone supplies, can discourse of the 
fatherhood of God, is one of the most amazing incidents of current so- 
called ‘‘Christian’’ teaching. One must think that they have never 
wrestled through nights of darkness with the mighty difficulties which 
obstruct the path of him who would maintain a true Christian optimism. 
He who has passed through these Peniels knows only too well that to 
maintain a reposeful trust in the fatherhood of God is possible only to 
him who lives in intimate spiritual fellowship with the Father himself 
through the indwelling of his Spirit. To such an one it is given to see 
that the ‘‘good’’ for which ‘‘all things ’’ are working together is some- 
thing totally different from the ‘‘good’’ which the natural man con- 
ceives as such ; that it is nothing less noble than the moral perfection 
of God’s child after the image of him who created, and has recreated, 
him (Eph. 2:10; 4:24). Into this purpose he enters, not with a 
mere passive submission or blind assent, but with a strenuous, active 
acceptance by mind and heart and will set on its realization. He who 
does this, and in proportion as he does it, in absolute self-surrender may, 
by the energy of a divinely given faith, rest in the assurance that every 
stroke of calamity, of sorrow, of loss, of bereavement, of blighted hope, 
of baffled aspiration, is to be interpreted as the touch of a compassion 
whose reality and intensity can be measured only by the reality and in- 
tensity of his own suffering. Such a faith as this, we repeat, is not an 
easy attainment. The spirit of such an achievement is revealed in the 
passionate exclamation of one who said: ‘‘I am in a sort of agony to 
make the most out of this woe which overwhelms me, lest I lose some 
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thing of the peculiar blessing which its exceeding severity assures me my 
Father intends for me init. Not without some compensating result, 
far exceeding my anguish, can my Father permit his child to be so 
afflicted’? (Heb. 12:11; 1 Peter1:7). Here lies the truth. Let 
the conviction of sonship possess the soul. As a son, through faith in 
God through Christ, he enters into the fellowship of Christ’s suffering 
and so becomes a joint-heir to Christ’s glory (Rom. 8:17). His trials 
thus received become the insignia of his sonship. Accordingly in the 
midst of them, and by reason of them, he learns the unending song of 
triumph ; though weeping, he goes on his way singing toward home. 
He has learned the lesson that the happiness that his Father seeks for 
his child is not that ignoble thing which consists in exemption from ills, 
but that which comes through the discipline of them, and through 
triumphing over them in an ever-increasing Christlikeness. His is the 
joy of the soldier victorious in the ‘‘ fight of faith.’’ He overcomes 
the world (1 John 5:5, 6). The fatherhood of God is no longer a 
mere matter of creed, a notion of the head, but a fact demonstrated to 
the heart. We note now that he not only speaks for himself—JZ 
Father ; he includes all who will with him say, Our Father. 

We turn now to the social aspect of the prayer 
Sub-Section 16¢ taught by Jesus to his disciples. The social refer- 
Duty of Inter- ence runs through the entire petition: ‘‘ Our 

cession Father,’’ ‘‘Give us,’’ ‘‘ Forgive us,’’ ‘‘ Lead us,’’ 
“Deliver ws’’; thus is the social emphasis reiter- 
ated. The petitioner comes not alone ; he brings others with him to 
whom he is united by various ties. He prays for himself when he says, 
‘Cour’? and ‘‘us’’; yet not exclusively for himself. There is no 
selfishness in his Father ; there can be none ideally in his child. Still, 
paradoxical as the language seems, the individuality of the petitioner is 
intensified, so to speak, as has before been maintained, because a per- 
son in isolation does not come into full possession of himself. When 
he prays ‘‘Our Father,’’ he acknowledges his dependent relation to 
others, and strengthens his own appeal by the needs of all; and so 
gives to it a value which it could not have if he stood alone. The eye 
of divine favor must be focused upon him who is so like his Father that 
with Godlike sympathy he take into his own heart the temptations and 
trials, the wants and woes of the race, and so burdened cries for succor. 
Delivered from the hindering consciousness of self-centered praying, he 
experiences a new sense of liberty and power in his petitions. 
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A young man, who afterward became a herald of 
the good news, gives thus a chapter from his own An Illustrative 
experience. He writes: Incident 


In order that I might have an intelligent, and not merely a hereditary faith, I 
gave myself to an intellectual scrutiny of the grounds of my acceptance of Christi- 
anity, particularly of the Deity and propitiatory sacrifice of our Lord. After a time I 
awakened suddenly to the fact that my filial trust in God had been weakened, and, 
as it seemed, perhaps lost altogether., I sought counsel of an instructed Christian 
who advised me to tell the church of which I was a member—a living church, by 
the way—of the doubts which disturbed me, and warn others of the danger of seek- 
ing to 4now simply, rather than seeking to know in order that I might do the truth. 
Acting upon the suggestion, I narrated to my fellow-members the way in which I 
had been led into darkness. Whether I myself am saved or lost, I reflected, I will try 
to save others from the distress into which I have fallen. While speaking there 
came to me an indescribable, though very real, vivid realization of the mercy of God 
in Jesus Christ. Burning words seemed unbidden to pour from my lips in an appeal 
to those who had experienced the grace of God to hold fast their confession, lest their 
minds should become darkened through the deceitfulness of sin. Before I had fin- 
ished speaking, my own doubts strangely vanished, the mists which had obscured 
my Father’s face were dissipated, and thanksgiving took the place of lamentation. 


Thus in seeking the good of others he found peace for himself. 
Herein it appears that the new life is instinctively and characteristically 
an interceding life. Self-forgetful it secures blessing. It proves its 
divine origin by its prompting him who possesses it to follow Jesus as 
the Great Intercessor. Of him Isaiah foretold that he should make 
intercession for the transgressors (Isa. 53 : 12). And we hear from 
his dying lips a cry which his dying agony could not suppress, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,’’ a prayer which was 
only one instance of his intercession for which he ever lives, according 
to the writer to the Hebrews (Heb. 7 : 23, 24). Paul also in his 
Epistle to the Romans (8 : 34) utters the same thought. Intercession 
is a duty not resting primarily on commandment but on community of 
life with him ‘‘ who is our life’’ (Col. 3 : 4). 

The duty of intercession being admitted, what 
is its scope? Whom ought it to include? If, asin For whom Should 
this case we must, we take the example of Christ as Intercession be 
our rule, it should include all men. Paul affirms Made ? 
its universality when he exhorts that ‘‘ supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings be made for all men”’ (1,Tim2 23) 

But does the fatherhood of God include all men? May all men 
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say “‘Our Father’? ? We answer, all men ought to say so ina spirit 
of filial love, trust, and obedience; but it is equally plain that all 
men do not so honor him. They may honor him thus with their 
lips, but their hearts are far from him (Isa. 29 : 13; Mal. 44765 
cf. Luke 6 : 46). Nevertheless he loves them as those whom he ~ 
created in his own image. He has made adequate provision for their 
salvation. He manifested his love for the wordd by the sacrificial gift 
of his Son. It is not his wish that any should perish. 

It cannot be disputed, however that, we must again urge, the New 
Testament recognizes none as the spiritual children of God, as sons of 
God, save those who resemble him in moral character. These things 
being so we answer the question, May all men claim God as Father? 
All men may, but all men wi// not. In the light of this conclusion it 
is the duty of the possessor of the new life to make continual inter- 
cession for all men, that those who ought ¢o but will not bear the moral 
image of God may be brought to repentance and faith, and that those 
who do may more convincingly exhibit their high relationship in char- 
acter and conduct. By such intercession entering into their Father’s 
redemptive purpose they prove themselves to be sons of God. 

‘¢T always knew that there was a God, but I did 
Sub-Section 16d not know his name.’’ This saying is credited to 
Duty to Hallow Helen Keller, that singularly gifted blind and deaf 
the Father's Name and dumb girl whose career, it is hardly too much 
to say, the entire civilized world watches with un- 
usual interest. She uttered the sentiment quoted as indicating her 
experience after the tuition of that eminent Christian teacher, the late 
Phillips Brooks. Before she had enjoyed his wise and friendly guid- 
ance, God was to her an indefinite term ; after it she came to see and 
to know God as a person in his true character. Then she knew his 
name! She came to know God through his living Word as Saviour and 
Lord. Far removed from her he may have seemed, beyond the cold, 
unsearchable stellar spaces, too incomprehensible by human thought to 
be approached by human modes of speech, and impassive, insensible 
to human needs. In Christ Jesus he was Immanuel. He spoke in the 
tones of a human voice, he could be touched by human hands, he 
wept with human eyes (1 John 1 : 1-3). The Eternal Life was mani- 
fested as present on our planet, his causal and sustaining life working 
everywhere and in all things, but in a special, and in the highest sense, 
in and through believers in him. 
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This unspeakable blessing of the incarnation brings with it a cor- 
responding peril; it exposes us to the danger of irreverence. If he 
said in condescension to human weakness, ‘‘ Handle me and see’? 
(Luke 24 : 39), we are warned by the exclamation of Peter, pros- 
trate at the Master’s feet after the miraculous draught of fishes, ‘‘ De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,’’ that beneath that lowly 
exterior there burned the consuming fire of perfect holiness (Heb. 12 : 
29). Weare admonished that the adorable name is not to be taken 
upon thoughtless lips, but must ever be hallowed in the heart. Our 
Father is with us in the daily round of our earthly life, toiling in our 
toil and suffering in our trials, but yet let us not forget that he is ‘‘in 
heaven ’’ ; with us, yet immeasurably above us. ‘‘ Our Father who art 
in heaven,’’ thus we are instructed to approach the mercy seat. The 
Master’s thought bears us as on the pinions of an eagle at once far 
above the defilements and perturbations of time to the abode of ‘the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who 
only hath immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable, whom no man 
hath seen or can see, to whom be honor and power eternal” (1 Tim, 
6 #15, °16). 

This duty includes the duties of reverence and awe in view of the 
grandeur of the divine nature ; adoration in view of the divine per- 
fections, especially of the moral character of God ; thanksgiving for 
his beneficence, in particular for his unspeakable Gift ; humility in 
view of his holiness and our sinfulness ; meekness of submission to his 
will in view of his rightful rule over us as his creatures and as redeemed 
by the precious blood of his Son. 

The duty of hallowing the name excludes and forbids profanity, not 
alone the ribald blasphemy of atheism or defiance of God, but that 
flippant use of the adorable name common on the lips of those who 
have never experienced the awe-compelling vision of his unapproach- 
able majesty and burning holiness. They also profane the name who 
have a form of godliness, but deny the power thereof, who profess that 
they know God, but in works deny him (2 Tim. 2:5; Titus x : 6), 
who in current literature, in public speech, and on the stage, mock God 
under the guise of homage. Profanity is a vice far more widely preva- 
lent than is commonly thought. The profanation of the name of the 
Holy One under the cloak of honoring God is more pernicious in its 
effects upon society than that which shocks us by its open mockery of 
the Most High. Our institutions were founded upon reverence for God™ 
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as the supreme Ruler of men and nations. As a people and as indi- 
viduals we have urgent need to obey the Saviour’s word when he 
taught us to pray, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name.’’ 
If I follow the Great Teacher’s instructions in 
Sub-Section 16e prayer and say from the heart, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy 
Duty to Seek the name,’’ Iam bound to go on to say, ‘« Thy king- 
Coming of the dom come.’’ But what is it that I pray for when 
Kingdom I offer this prayer? Is God dethroned? In one 
sense he is dethroned; in another sense he can- 
not be. There are two methods in which God’s sovereignty is exer- 
cised: the first is his absolute control over his non-moral creation ; 
the second is his control over moral beings by moral means adapted 
to their nature, maintaining his control over the issues of the action 
of moral beings who disobey his preceptive will, so that his plan for 
his universe will not be defeated by such action on their part. In 
this sense his government over moral beings may, without irreverence, 
be called a Uimited monarchy. He has given to his moral creatures 
in their native, normal appetences a constitution indicating his will 
under which they ought to govern themselves. In the exercise of 
their free will, however, they can disobey his authority and resist his 
sway. The supreme King expressly limited his power over them by 
the constitution under which he created them. This grant of power to 
free beings, we must again add, is itself limited to this extent that they 
can resist his will of command but cannot resist his purpose to turn the 
evil stream of their wrong conduct into beneficent channels. An 
instance in the life of our Lord is both an illustration and a proof of 
the position here taken. When Jesus was brought before the judg- 
ment seat of Pilate he maintained silence to the questions of the 
inquisitor. Said the haughty Roman governor, amazed at the serene 
reticence of the apparently helpless victim of Jewish hate standing before 
him, ‘‘Speakest thou not unto me? Knowest thou not that I have 
authority to release thee, and have authority to crucify thee P”’ The 
startling reply of Jesus is like a lightning flash of light out of heaven into 
the abyss of the mystery of the divine government over moral beings. 
‘«Thou couldest have no authority against me except it were given thee 
from above’? (John 19: 10, 11), he replied. A rebellious will can 
have its way wzthin limits. He who has delegated this awful power has 
not abdicated his throne; he makes the wrath of man to praise him, 
and the remainder he restrains (Ps. 76 : 10). 
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We see, then, in just what sense we pray for the 
coming of the kingdom of God. It isin the sense The Reality of the 
that the opposition of opposing wills may be over- Opposition: Hence 
come. While we are assured that in spite of this the Necessity of 
opposition there is a sense in which the kingdom of the Prayer 
God ruleth over all, that he can say to the resisting 
rage of his enemies as he does to the turbulent sea, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further’’ ; we know also that as the sea is terrible 
in its might, so is the determined purpose of those who will not have 
their rightful King reign over them. It will give a rational ground for 
our prayer and urgency to our petition if we remind ourselves anew of 
the reality and strength of the opposition to be overcome. Here is no 
mock display of resistance. There is no reality in the moral universe 
more heavily freighted with significance. The power of an evil will 
alone gives the key to the enigma of sin. It alone explains the tears of 
Jesus over obdurate Jerusalem, which are only a prolongation of the cry 
of expostulation of God with rebel man, sounding and resounding 
through the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. If we hold 
not fast to the fact of the reality of an evil will antagonizing God, mo- 
rality is no longer possible, praise and blame, merit and demerit, right 
and wrong, are nothing more than empty and delusive metaphors, and 
human society is the mocking movement of a stupendous piece of 
machinery. No ; the power of an evil will is a fearful fact. It can 
and does turn blessing into cursing. It can and does deface the image 
of Godin man. By conscious violation of law intended to minister to 
life, it can and does incur the penalty of spiritual death, carrying in its 
train shame, misery, remorse. It can and does disorganize human 
society, kindle the fires of hate and contention upon the family hearth- 
stone, set man against his brother man, nation against nation, fill the 
earth with weeping and drench it in blood. It can people hell with 
those who by their inveterate choice of unrighteousness rather than 
righteousness, declare their preference and fitness for hell as their 
chosen abode rather than heaven. And in the realm of inanimate 
nature it is able to misdirect its forces, and is in fact constantly misdi- 
recting them from their intended beneficent ends, so that by reaction 
they work disease and death. Paulsums up in one sentence the effects 
of its pernicious activity when he writes: ‘‘For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now’’ 


(Rom. 8 : 22). 
Y 
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With such an apparently insurmountable ob- 

The Weapon by stacle in the way the problem is, how can this oppo- 
Which Opposition sition be overcome? Let us not forget that we are 
is Overcome § moving now in the moral realm where sheer om- 
nipotence can avail nothing. Omnipotence can 

destroy the rebel but is powerless to change his evil will, What, then, 
is the weapon by which this marvel is to be wrought? It is, in one 
word, the Cross. This unites in itself all the means necessary to 
the high end. In order to see clearly how the Cross is effective to 
the proposed end it is requisite to recall some of the steps already 
taken. What then is the case? This: God and man are morally at 
variance. ‘That is to say, in other words, God is holy and man is un- 
holy. How can they be reconciled? Holiness and unholiness have, can 
have, no affinity ; or to make the matter clear beyond dispute, there 
can be no moral affinity between holy and unholy persons ; no affinity, 
with emphasis, between a holy God and unholy man. Now moral 
affinity can exist only where mutual love is, for as has appeared, love is 
the uniting bond between persons while hate is the separating moral 
state. Now let us have in mind the guality of the love which must 
mutually exist between God and man in order that they may become 
morally satisfied with each other, that is, reconciled. We say morally 
satisfied with each other, for nothing can ethically satisfy man which 
does not ethically satisfy God, since it is essential in this discussion that 
we do not lose sight for a moment of the determinative fact that man 
was made in the moral image of God, and that image remains indelibly 
fixed in such a sense that any reconciliation between them must be 
reached upon common grounds. At this point the wonder of the gospel 
comes into view! Man is a sinner, self-condemned and condemned by 
God, and for the reason that his life is one, bound into unity by the 
vinculum of a single consciousness, a unity which is reaffirmed by 
memory, must ever remain in this sense a sinner, though saved, and will 
ultimately cease to sin. He cannot himself purge his conscience from 
sin ; the sense of guilt is ineradicable by anything he can do. He needs 
a Saviour. In this condition his kinship with God avails him. God 
himself according to the Scriptures has made a propitiatory sacrifice, 
antedating creation and the sinner’s sin, historically consummated on 
Calvary, by which the moral nature of God is satisfied and his holy love 
finds a channel through which it may flow unobstructed toward sinful 
men. What then remains? This only, that the sinner shall make the 
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availing sacrifice his own by moral sympathy with Christ, the Lamb of 
God, through repentance and faith. The sacrifice having been thus 
accepted the sinner is at peace with God and at peace with himself. 
There is no more condemning conscience of sin. A new bond is estab- 
lished between himself and God. The holy love of God flows into his 
soul ; he responds with a holy love to God as his Redeemer. He has 
become a loyal subject of the King, in him the kingdom of God has 
germinally come. The multiplication of such subjects is the object for 
which we are bidden pray by our Lord. No essential progress of the 
kingdom is made only as such subjects are gained. We have thus 
reached a definite conception of our Saviour’s meaning when he put 
into our lips the petition, ‘Thy kingdom come.” 

In the light of the preceding discussion we see in what sense the 
kingdom has not come. We see the precise nature of the opposition 
which resists its coming. We see the sole weapon by which that oppo- 
sition can be overcome. We see that all sins under redemption are 
concentrated in ONE, the fontal sin of all sins, the rejection of the offer 
of reconciliation, pardon of sin and power to overcome it through the 
acceptance from the heart of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, who in 
these characters represents to those who have heard of him, God the 
Father. For said Jesus, ‘‘ When he, the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will convict the world of sin, decause they believe not on me” (John 16; 
7-11). We see that any proposed progress of the kingdom is delu- 
sive save as it finds its zmpulse in the subjection of individual souls to 
the King. We see finally the powerlessness of man to bring in the 
kingdom save as he acts under the guidance and in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and hence see the urgent need that we should pray both for 
ourselves and the world, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.”’ 

It needs no argument to show that the duty of 
doing God’s will follows as inseparable from the duty Sub-Section 16f 
to seek the coming of his kingdom. That the will Duty to Do the 
of the King should be done is of the essence of his Will of the Father 
kingship. Self-will on the part of his subjects is ex- 
cluded. Unguided independent action, which to us in our blindness 
seems that which we were made for, is the very thing which constitutes _ 

_sin—is.rebellion, Every genuine subject of the Father-king will adopt as 
his own the language of Him through whose sonship he has become a son, 
“Lo! I come to do thy will, O God’? (Heb. 10: 9); ‘‘I delight to 
do thy will, O my God ; yea, thy law is within my heart’’ (Ps. 40 : 8). 


seat 


Sete 
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/Strikingly and truly has it been said, ‘‘ The Christian’s life on earth is 


one long, protracted pupilage of unlearning his own will as blind and 
chaotic and anarchical and ruinous.”’ 
We are summoned not only to do the will of 
Duty to Seek the God, each subject for himself, but we are equally © 
Conquest of the bound to seek to bring the entire race of revolted 
Earth forthe King men back to their allegiance to their rightful King. 
We are to strive for the establishment of his king- 
dom on earth. While we are admonished that the will of God is done 
perfectly in heaven alone, and that we can find our norm of action only 
there, we are failing in our obvious duty unless our aim is to bring down 
to earth into our daily lives, and into human society that perfect har- 
mony with the will of God which constitutes heaven ; to transform earth 
into the moral beauty of heaven. It is a low and narrow and narrow- 
ing view of the Christian calling to interpret it as summoning a disciple 
to make his personal salvation for the future existence secure (2 Peter 
1:10), fixing his attention exclusively upon his own interests whether 
for time or eternity. He must of course settle his own personal rela- 
tion with God as his first duty ; but having done this he should regard 
such action as the enlistment of a soldier who must now go forth to 
battle to enlarge the beneficent conquests of him whose subject-soldier 
he has become. He must indeed draw his inspiration for service from 
the skies, but he must not stand idly gazing into heaven (Acts 1: 11). 
The mariner studies the skies, not that he may admire the stupendous 
spectacle of blazing suns and systems, but that he may fix his course 
over the otherwise trackless waste of waters. Let it be ours, then, to 
contemplate the spiritual beauty and glory of heaven that we may as- 
pire after it as the native land of a child of God; but not simply for 
that ; rather that we may with the inspirations which must come from 
communion with Christ do what in us lies that our dull earthly relations 


_ may catch something of the radiance of the central Sun which illumines 


heaven, The old divines used to teach that ‘‘heaven is a prepared 
place for a prepared people ’’ ; and surely there is no better proof of 
our fitness for heaven, and no more effective preparation for it, than an 
earnest effort to make earth as much like heaven as we can. The 
prince of this world, and those who are in sympathy with him are en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle to maintain his usurped dominion 
against its rightful Lord ; believers in their character as such should put 
on the whole armor of God, that they may resist the usurper and wrest 
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from him his dark sceptre. They are enlisted in the <‘ Holy War’’ 
that they may wage an unrelenting warfare against him, praying without 
ceasing as they fight, ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,”’ 
What blasphemous insincerity it is if we do not fight as we pray ! 

It is to be particularly noted here that the open- 
ing petitions of the Lord’s prayer call us to duties Sub-Section 16g 
which, in our ordinary way of estimating things, Duty of Recogniz- 
seem to have little reference to matters of the most ing God as the 
pressing moment to us in daily life. This, however, Giver of Daily 
is our mistake. In considering what has preceded, Bread 
we have been preparing ourselves for accepting the 
thought that receiving our daily food ought to be a spiritual exercise; 
lifted up to the high plane upon which to this point we have been 
moving. ‘There is in fact no descent to a lower field of action. This 
is clearly the Saviour’s meaning expressed in the Sermon on the Mount, 
when he affirms the close relationship of our loftiest duties with those 
which have reference to what we too often regard, and which with our 
distorted vision we actually make, the lower ranges of obligation. Re- 
call his language : ‘‘Seek ye,’’ who would live the true life, ‘éfirst,’’ 
as the thing of supreme moment to you, the kingdom of your Father 
and his righteousness, and all those things which in his watchful care of 
ail your concerns he knows that you need, ‘‘shall be added unto you”’ 
(Matt. 6: 33). Understanding this to be the Master’s teaching, it is 
our duty to recognize our heavenly Father as the present actual Giver 
of all the necessaries and comforts of our work-a-day earthly existence. 
We are to see his hand visibly, to faith, outstretched to supply every 
want as if there were no intervening agency. Political economists re- 
mind us that all that man can do in production is to ‘‘move things’? 
into proper relations to the forces of nature which in fact alone produce 
the results which we seek. Thus in the production of bread, we put 
the seed into the ground. But we did not endow the seed with the 
qualities hidden in it; God did that. The ground, moreover, has 
stored in it certain chemical constituents, God-given, which cause it to 
fructify the seed. He too gives the rain and the sunlight without which 
a harvest is impossible. The seed we sow springs up and grows we 
know not how (Mark 4:27). God giveth the increase (1 Cor. 3 : 61), 
do we say? but our labor is necessary to the result. Well, if any man 
will not work neither should he eat (2 Thess. 2:7). Industry, econ- 
omy, frugality, providence on our part, these homely virtues are requi-~ 
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site that we may gain our daily bread. | Certainly so : and if as rational 
beings we ask our heavenly Father for bread, we assume by the petition 
the obligation to use the means by which he has promised to supply 
our need. But even so, he is the Giver ; for whence came our power 
to labor, and the intelligence by which we direct it to the end which s 
we seek? These too are his gifts. At every step in the process of 
procuring our daily bread we are dependent recipients. Not more cer- 
tainly does he give it to us, through whatever intermediary agencies, 
than did Jesus to the multitudes whom he fed by Galilee. When, then, 
we sit at our tables it should be as in the actual presence of the Father 
who is still breaking the loaves for us. ‘‘The eyes of all wait upon 
him, and he giveth them food in due season. He openeth his hand 
and satisfieth the desire of every living thing’’ (Ps. 145: 14,15). Let 
us be on our guard lest our larger conception of the ‘‘reign of law”’ 
shall blind our eyes to the presence of Him who is the basal efficiency 
of all law, and displace in our thinking the view of the Hebrew psalmist 
which no philosophy can, if true, rob of its meaning. The emphasis 
made in our day upon the omnipresence of God, translated now the 
Divine Immanence, ought to intensify for us the significance of the 
psalmist’s words. Asa philosophic conception the immanence of God 
will be of little value unless it shall lead us to walk reverently as seeing 
the invisible God, and thankfully to receive from his open hand the 
blessings which crown our days. Having this intimate sense of his 
presence and his bounty we shall pray with a profound sense of our 
dependence, even though we have much goods laid up for many years, 
‘‘Give us this day our daily bread.’’ Alas! for him whose skill in 
‘making money,’’ whose farm, whose bank account, whose stocks and 
bonds, have come for him to stand in the place of the bountiful Bene- 
factor. Over him the danger impends that he will discover when it is 
too late the heavily freighted significance of the Master’s words, ‘‘ How 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of 
God! It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God ”’ (Mark 10: 25). And 
meanwhile he is losing that unfailing zest with which the gifts of God 
are enjoyed by him who gratefully accepts them as the tokens of his 
Father’s immediate care. It is the privilege of a child of God to live 
as ever in his Father’s house, counting nothing as his own, using 
what his Father has providentially provided with the happy freedom 
of a child, 
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We cannot think that we have exhausted our 
Lord’s meaning in his use of the word bread as Not Bread for the 
signifying whatever is needful for our bodily welfare. Body Only 
His view of its secondary value to man’s true life, 
essential as he declares it to be in a subordinate sense, compels us to 
hold that he intended to enforce also our duty to habitually recognize 
God as the giver of the bread of the life of the soul. We may venture 
to suggest that our physical nature was so constituted that we must 
daily renew our bodily life by material food, in order that we might by 
this necessity be ever reminded of the greater and more imperative 
need of the constant renewal of our spiritual life by its appropriate 
nourishment, the bread of life and the water of life. The institution by 
our Lord of the Holy Communion in connection with the Paschal Sup- 
per is confirmatory of the view which we are suggesting. The spiritual 
reception of the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper is really to the 
soul what these symbols are to the body. Consequently in our Lord’s 
teaching we find this reference to daily bread as symbolic of his gift of 
himself for the life of the world. To obtain this food to satisfy the 
soul’s hunger was in his view the supreme thing to be desired. ‘‘ Man,’’ 
he said, ‘‘shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God shall man live’’ (Matt. 4: 4); ‘‘Work not 
for the meat that perisheth’’ (John 6 : 27); ‘‘I am the bread of life. 
He that eateth of this bread shall live forever’’ (John 6 : 51). 

To this extension of the meaning of the word bread in the petition 
before us, some one may object that the rule of exegesis that the lan- 
guage used by a speaker must be held to mean what those to whom he 
speaks would naturally understand by it. Admitted, we respond: 
Christ’s hearers did undoubtedly, just as certainly as Christ designed 
that they should, understand that we should cherish such a sense of our 
constant dependence upon our heavenly Father that we would ask him 
for our daily food. The only question is, Did he mean, by implica- 
tion, more than that? A speaker may use a term which his hearers 
will accept in its common significance, while yet he may have put more 
into it than any of those who listened to him apprehended. The lim- 
ited receptivity of hearers, as we all know, often prevents them from 
grasping the full meaning of him who addresses them. Now the deep- 
est thought in the Saviour’s mind in regard to bread was the supreme 
need of men for the bread of life which it was his mission to bring to 
them. The language which we have quoted abundantly establishes. 
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that point. May we not say that it was impossible for him to use a 
word in its ordinary meaning without putting into it that which was 
uppermost in the purpose of his mission? We think, therefore, that 
we are not making an eisegesis rather than an exegesis of our Lord’s 
injunction, Let us, then, when we pray, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily - 
bread,’’ include in our supplication bread for our souls, which is our 
supreme need ; a need the daily satisfaction of which is even more 
imperatively demanded than is the need of our bodies for daily food. 
‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we also have for- 
Sub-Section 16h given those who trespass against us.’’ This clause 
God the Only _— of the prayer brings us into the immediate presence 
Being who Qan of our heavenly Father as the one being in the uni- 
Pardon Sin verse who alone can forgive sin. It assumes that a 
way of approach to God has been provided. It 
sweeps away at a stroke all intermediary priests. Our offense is primar- 
ily against God, by him alone can it be pardoned. 
Let no one suppose that in thus insisting that we 
Aocess to God have immediate access to God for the pardon of sin 
Through Christ we ignore or undervalue the atoning work of Christ. 
Alone On the contrary, we emphasize its necessity. But 
we do not forget that it was God the Father who 
sacrificed his Son for our redemption, as Abraham did in the offering 
up of Isaac. Many seem to forget that God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself. It was God who so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten and well-beloved Son for our salvation. It 
was Deity in Christ that gave efficacy to his life surrendered in death. 
No human mediator could interpose—God is One. Christ in human 
flesh revealed and consummated through an eternal Spirit God’s atone- 
ment for sin, that God might be just and yet justify the believer in 
Jesus. We do not honor Christ, then, but distinctly dishonor him, if 
we conceive of him as fulfilling his atoning work separate from the 
Father. ‘‘My Father,’’ he says expressly, ‘‘he doeth the works.’’ 
Since this is unquestionably the teaching of Scripture, it is surely and 
everlastingly true that without the sacrifice consummated on Calvary it 
is impossible that any sinner could draw near to God with this prayer 
on his lips. Christ has opened the new and living way into the holiest 
by his own blood. By this offering on his part God has made it pos- 
sible that he may declare to sinful man his propitious attitude toward 
the guilty without violence to his moral nature, both his righteousness 
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or holiness and his love acting in harmony in the sacrifice, being recon- 
ciled in it. It is on this sure ground that we pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses as we have forgiven those who trespass against us.’’ We 
thus honor the Son in honoring the Father (John 5 : 19-29). 

Forgiveness of sins is only one aspect of the 
truth of salvation. To the other aspect our Lord §ub-Section 16i 
turns in the petition, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, God Our Only 
but deliver us from evil.’’? Pardon and moral power Deliverer from Sin 
always go together as two indissoluble parts of re- 
demption, considered as completed. What God hath joined together 
let us not put asunder either in thought or teaching. A half-truth is a 
misleading falsehood. 

The question has been raised whether the word 
evil would not be better rendered evil one, the The Meaning 
concrete personal reference more accurately ex- of Evil 
pressing the Great Teacher’s thought here than the 
abstract term. Our Lord vividly realized in his own experience that 
moral good and moral evil have no real existence as abstractions. He 
constantly maintained the attitude of one in conscious relation to per- 
sonal spirits of evil. Indeed, he stood in that relation to both the evil 
and the good. He gives us the impression in all that he says and does 
that his Father was as really present with him as any of those with 
whom he companied in the flesh. The spiritual world was to him hid- 
den by no veil of sense and sin. Hence in the gospel narrative he is 
represented as having been led into the wilderness at the opening of 
his public ministry to be tempted of the devil. The tempter speaks 
to him, and he repels the tempter in the final assault by name (Matt. 
4: 1-11; Luke 4: 1-13; g Mark 3: 23, 24). Again, when the 
Seventy returned from their mission and reported their successes Jesus 
exclaimed, ‘‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven’’ (Luke 
10:18). He seemed, then, to sum up in one word the entire body of 
evil intelligences as bound together in unity under one malign leader- 
ship. We cannot resist the conviction that regarding, as we commonly 
do, good and evil as merely abstract qualities, we lose the cogent sense 
of the reality and hazard of the moral conflict which was characteristic 
of the apostles, and in a still more marked degree of the Master him- 
self. The Master’s rebuke of Peter, when that ardent disciple would 
dissuade Jesus from going to his death at Jerusalem, speaking then to 
Peter as unconsciously the mouthpiece of the adversary, is a striking” 
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evidence of our Lord’s sensitiveness to the presence of the spirit of 
evil. ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’’ he said (Matt. 16 : 22). And 
on another occasion, to the same self-confident disciple, he impressively 
said, ‘‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan asked to have you [all the dis- 
ciples] that he might sift you as wheat’’ (Luke 22 : 31), adding, ‘‘but 
I made supplication for ¢hee that thy faith fail not.’’ It was this appre- 
ciation of the danger of his followers from these unsuspected ‘‘ wiles of 
the devil’’ which brought from the Master’s heart and lips the solemn 
warning and exhortation to his sleeping disciples, ‘‘ Watch ye and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation’’ (Matt. 26 : 41), and inspired the 
prescription in the prayer before us, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the evil one.’’ He who met and conquered Satan 
in the wilderness and in Gethsemane, and suffered being tempted, is 
able to succor them that are tempted (Heb. 2: 18). If Jesus detected 
the activity of the subtle leader of the hosts of darkness in one of his 
most trusted disciples and most devoted friends, how much more likely 
are we to fall under his malign influence coming to us through the 
medium of our daily associations. Paul did not warn the Ephesian 
Christians against an imaginary peril when he wrote : ‘‘ Put on the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the spir- 
itual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. Wherefore take up the 
whole armor of God that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and having done all, to stand’’ (Eph. 6 : 10-16). We may smile, if 
we will, in our fancied enlightenment greater than that of Christ and 
his apostle at this admonition of danger from unseen foes, but the issue 
will surely prove that our safety lies in implicit obedience, not as the 
homage of the lip, but as the deepest cry of souls penetrated with a 
conviction that our Lord did not overestimate our need when he bade us 
pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.’’ 
We have not yet exhausted the sources of temp- 

God the Deliverer tation. It comes not alone through our evil spiritual 
from the Evils environment, human and Satanic, but also through 
Oonsequent Upon the innumerable evils, the penalties, attendants, and 
Sin consequences of the departure of the race from its 
allegiance to God. These, indeed, may in some 

sort be regarded as Satanic temptations, for the reason that the de- 
parture of the race from its allegiance was due to Satanic allurement, 
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and hence he is responsible so far for the ills which afflict us 3 and 
moreover, as the Scriptures teach (though they do not tell us how he 
is permitted to exercise this power), Satan uses these ills as a means of 
trying the faith of the children of God, as is shown in the story of Job, 
and Paul’s declaration that the ‘‘thorn in the flesh’ from which he 
suffered was a ‘‘ messenger of Satan’’ to ‘‘ buffet’? him (2: Cores 9): 
From the ills of life none is exempt, whatever his character. Of what 
avail, then, the query comes, is the prayer, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil,’’ as 
respects these sources of temptation? We answer, God can deliver us 
from any real injury from them. The gospel makes such provision for 
all our need, that if we accept these ills aright they can do us no real 
harm ; nay, more and better is true, they may be to us ministers of 
grace, they may bring us the highest conceivable good, viz, transformation 
into the moral image of Jesus Christ and all the unspeakable blessings 
involved in such a transformation. Man was created to have dominion 
over ‘‘all things ’’ in the meaning that ‘all things’’ shall work together 
for his good. Our Father did not intend that his child should be mas- 
tered, put under foot by any possible experience of his earthly life. It 
was his purpose which antedated creation and sin that his Son should 
destroy the works of the devil. For this end was the Son of God mani- 
fested, as John instructs us (1 John 3 : 8). Pain and disaster come to 
the child of God in common with all men ; his faith cannot change 
these experiences in their outward character ; it can, however, give him 
such dominion over them that they shall be his servants, not his mas- 
ters. In these things he can sing the victor’s song, even amid his tears ; 
nay, he can consciously be more than conqueror through Him who has 
loved him (Rom. 8 : 37). He has the victory here and looks for the 
perfect fruits of victory hereafter. Let us, then, joyfully discharge our 
duty to acknowledge God’s lordship over temptation coming through 
the ills of life in whatever form they may come, and with the conviction 
that we desire above all things else the supreme good which temptation 
was intended to work in us, pray without ceasing ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.’’ 

We are now prepared for the conclusion of the petitions of the 
prayer taught by our Lord to his disciples to the end of time, wherein 
the grounds of their confidence that their prayer will be answered are 
thus given : 

“For thine zs the kingdom,’’ whatever the seeming, however dis- 
puted and opposed by evil wills, even over them Thou art Sovereign, 
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turning their intended evil into good. None can availingly resist thee, 
save to their own undoing. 

‘Thine is the power.’’ In Thee alone does power reside as its 
source. Whatsoever thou hast purposed thou canst accomplish. 

‘‘ Thine is the glory ’’; no charge of injustice, of lack of compassion ° 
for the creatures of thy hand, of imposing a burden of moral responsi- 
bility beyond the moral strength of the humblest, can dim its radiance. 
Completely vindicated beyond cavil at last in the judgment of all in- 
telligences wilt thou be as ‘‘Righteous Father’’ and Sovereign. 
Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of the ages! (Rev. 15 : 3.) 

The course of thought which we have followed to this point has 
made evident the fact that the life hid with Christ in God when de- 
veloped according to its norm given in the Old and New Testaments, 
the Old finding its interpretation in the New, must, since it is the moral 
life of God in man, touch, purify, and ennoble all his relations to him- 
self, to his fellow-creatures, and to God, for time not less really than 
for eternity. The problem set to us now is, not as to the conditions 
under which the new life may possibly be originated—not too great but 
too exclusive attention has been given to this question—the problem 
which here confronts us is rather, to what degree of efficiency and moral 
beauty that life may find manifestation through the vital appropriation 
by its possessors of the saving truth of Divine revelation. 


PART III 


THE METHOD OF THE ETHICS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


‘‘ The seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how.”’ 
‘‘ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 


‘‘ But when the fruit is ripe, straightway he putteth forth the sickle, because the 
harvest is come.’’ 


Words of Jesus, Mark 4 : 27-29. 


DIVISION I. THE METHOD APPLIED 
CHAPTER I. THE IMPORTANCE OF METHOD 


WE reach here the closing part of our treatise. 
Our aim in the First Part was to discover the Source Section 1 
and Sanctions of the principles of the Ethics of the Method Defined 
Christian Life ; in the Second Part, to unfold the 
Scope of their application ; it now falls to us in the Third Part to call 
attention to the Method of their application. 

By method we mean a mode of action. In any enterprise whatever 
the method employed in its prosecution will make or mar it. A right 
end may be sought, but if the method used in seeking its attainment 
be faulty or wrong, the end will be defeated altogether or distorted. 
We are accustomed to say, for example, that the foundation principles 
of our government are wise and right, but we have been taught by 
severe experience that whether the interests of the people will be served 
by it depends upon its administration. That is to maintain that the 
method of the application of right principles is quite as essential to right 
issues as the principles themselves. 


CHAPTER II. THE METHOD STATED 


We have already intimated that we regard the 


parable of the tares as giving us a clue to the true Section 2 
philosophy of human history, to a proper interpre- Growth the 
tation of the relation of Christianity to that history. Method 


If we are justified in this judgment we may, in order 

to put the matter clearly before our minds, recall the leading features 
of the parable as recorded in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, verses twenty-fourth to the thirtieth inclusive. 

The proprietor of a field, so the story runs, had directed his serv- 
ants to put it down to wheat. His instructions were obeyed ; but 
while, doubtless wearied by their toil, the servants slept, an enemy of 
the proprietor came and clandestinely sowed tares (darnel) in the field 
among the wheat, and under the cover of the night went away unper-* 
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ceived. When in due time the grain began to sprout, the husband- 
men, assured of the purity of the seed sown, were surprised to find 
tares springing up with the wheat. Reporting this to the householder, 
they suggested that the tares should be rooted out. It was in response 
to this suggestion that the pregnant language of our Lord was uttered : 
‘* Let doth grow together until the harvest.’’ The disciples, not clearly 
understanding the import of the parable, made request that the Master 
interpret it to them ; and accordingly in unambiguous language he un- 
folded his intent in the allegory, language made doubly impressive from 
the fact that their interest had been awakened by the parabolic dress 
in which his thought had first been presented. ‘‘He that soweth the 
good seed,’’ he explained, ‘‘is the Son of Man ; the good seed are the 
sons of the kingdom ; the tares are the sons of the evil one ; the enemy 
that sowed them is the devil; the harvest is the consummation of the 
agé.’’ His interpretation of the parable is so precise in its terms and 
so didactic in form that any mistake of his meaning should seem pre- 
cluded. The rule of rhetoric which instructs a speaker so to utter him- 
self that his meaning cannot be misunderstood has in the Saviour’s 
words a striking illustration. The world stretched out in his view as a 
vast field in which two kinds of seed are so inextricably growing that 
they are to be permitted to increase and so to reveal their inherent 
quality, until the close of the present age, when they can be dis- 
tinguished without error, the two seeds being respectively righteousness 
and unrighteousness, not as abstract qualities, but as embodied in per- 
sonalities representing the kingdom of God and the rule of the devil. 
The plan of God, it would thus appear, for the training of his moral 
creatures on earth contemplates the development here, as on a theatre, 
for the instruction, training, and inspiration in righteousness, of all 
moral intelligences of antagonistic moral principles, that so the sons of 
the kingdom may be established in virtue (Eph. 3: 8-12). Neither 
moral good nor moral evil can be known in its deepest nature to finite 
moral creatures save by its effects in their experience. Thus it was by 
disobedience that our first parents came to an experiential knowledge 
of these moral opposites, and the same is true also of all their descend- 
ants (Gen. 3: 1-8). In their own souls men know these moral antag- 
onists. Made in the image of God man finds his true sphere only in 
communion with God and in loving obedience to his will, and yet in 
his present state he is alienated from God by moral unlikeness, and is 
at once attracted to him and is repelled from him. He suffers the 
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pangs of an inward moral schism to which all literature gives expression 
and finds practical manifestation in conduct. He cannot utterly expel 
the thought of God from his mind; and yet a consciousness of his 
presence is unwelcome to him. And even when by regenerating grace 
he has become a consenting child of God, the grace enters his soul as a 
germ only—the new life of the Spirit, of which love and obedience are 
the fruits, must fight for victory till death ; that is, it is subject to the 
law of growth as also is the seed of evil. 


4 


CHAPTER III. THREE THEORIES OF GROWTH 


Since there are, as our Lord affirms, two radically antagonistic moral 
forces operative in human society, it should be expected that theories 
of the world’s moral progress will be constructed differing in essential 
particulars according as the attention of observers has been fixed on 
one or the other of the manifestations in society of the two conflicting 
tendencies. What we should rationally expect we actually find. With- 
out attempting a survey of the history of these theories as they have 
been developed in the church, we cite two views which in our day are 
taken by equally intelligent and devout students of the word of God 
and the signs of the times. We make this reference with the purpose 
and incited by the hope of attaining in this way a point of observation 
which will enable us to reconcile in a harmonious theory apparently con- 
flicting teachings of the Scripture upon which, in the nature of the case, 
we are wholly dependent for our guidance in the task. 

The premillennial theory, so called, as held by 
some in the apostolic church was a modified in- Section 3 
heritance from Jewish tradition, and was desig- The Premillennial 
nated as Chiliasm. It maintains that the pur- Theory of Growth 
pose of the preaching of the gospel under the 
Great Commission is (1) to take out of the Gentiles a people for his 
(God’s) name, that he might redeem some out of every tribe and tongue 
and people and nation ; and (2) to make the gospel known for a testi- 
mony unto all nations. The passages which are relied upon by the ad- 
vocates of this theory as establishing the points just outlined are Acts 
15:14; Matt. 24:14. While this work of saving some and making 
the gospel known as a witness, is going forward, the world, under the 
dominion of its prince, rejecting the grace of God, is ripening in wick- 
edness for the divine judgment which impends at the Second Coming 
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of Christ in visible form, when he will destroy his enemies by the bright- 
ness of his appearing, raise the dead, and establish his kingdom on the 
earth, and reign with his people for a thousand years. During this 
period Satan will be bound. The millennium having passed, Satan will 
be loosed for a season ; after which the resurrection of the wicked and- 
the general judgment will occur, and the eternal state of the righteous 
and the wicked will be fixed. 

This, in very general outline, we understand to be the premillennial 
theory, held at present, with varying interpretation in detail, it is 
claimed, by an increasing number who think that they see ‘‘ reasons 
for the belief that Christ may come within the next twenty years.’’ 
Whether we accept the view or not it is held by so many devout and 
competent students of the signs of the times and reverent believers in 
holy Scripture that it challenges our respectful attention. 

A second theory of the growth of the kingdom 

Section 4 of God among men, becoming increasingly prevalent, 

The Theory of is the farthest removed from that just outlined. It 

Growth which holds that the gospel will gradually extend its sway 

Holds the Second over the minds and hearts of men, inspiring a new 

Coming of Christ civilization penetrated by the reforming and elevat- 

will be Spiritual ing principles of Christianity, until at last the prince 

of this world shali be dethroned, and the kingdoms 

of this world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ 

(Rev. 11:15). The following is an illustrative statemeat of this view 
by one who enthusiastically defends it : 


That there is to be a power of Christ upon the earth that may fitly be called his 
Second Coming; that the world is to be so filled with his glory that no man shall 
have occasion to say to his fellow-man, ‘‘ Know the Lord,”’ because all shall know 
him from the greatest to the least, and there shall be a new heaven and a new earth 
in which shall dwell righteousness, I devoutly believe. I believe in a glorious de- 
velopment that is to make the world’s history as bright as noonday. What it may 
be, I know not; how near it may be, I know not; but the signs are auspicious, and 
they all point one way. 


Now of the two theories which we have briefly 

Criticism of stated it is to be said that the advocates of each 
These Theories find support for their views in significant teachings 

, of Scripture. But it is also to be remembered that 
the views of both cannot be true, since they are mutually contradictory, 
compelling us to reject one or the other. A just view can be reached 
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only by a comparative study of Scripture testimony on the subject in 
the attempt to harmonize apparently contradictory passages in a con- 
sistent theory without doing violence to either class of passages. In 
regard to the second of the theories mentioned, the spiritual coming 
of Christ, it should be noted that it is held substantially by men who 
reject the essential truths of Christianity. As a speculative theory it is 
in the air of our time. A clue to a true view we find in the revealed 
fact, to which we have already called attention, that good and evil 
embodied in personalities will coexist to the end of time. Any way of 
thinking which ignores this fact, attested alike by Scripture and human 
history so far as written, must surely lead us astray. 

According to the teaching of Jesus which we 
have quoted (Section 2) there will be a dual prog- Section 5 
ress of good and evil, of righteousness and unright- A Third Theory 
eousness to the end of the age. Accepting this view of Growth; a 
it would appear that Christianity will gradually ex- Dual Manifesta- 
tend its sway, both intensive and extensive, bring- _ tion of Good 
ing a larger and still larger number of persons into and Evil 
the circle of true believers, that is, of those in vital 
union with God through Jesus Christ, penetrating with its reforming 
principles, and controlling more and more literature, science, art, edu- 
cation, commerce, social customs, and the policies of States, until all 
the nations and tribes of men on the earth shall in this sense be Chris- 
tianized. Perhaps the visible churches of Christ will include in their 
membership the entire population of the globe. As a necessary con- 
sequence of this moral progress, since man’s material environment 
shares his moral elevation, nature itself will yield unexpected treasures 
from her inexhaustible resources in countless ways to improve, sanatize, 
and beautify man’s earthly dwelling-place. 

While this process of moral purification is going on, moral evil also 
having changed its form but not its essential nature, will have shrunk 
back ashamed, as darkness flees before the light, from outward and 
repulsive manifestations, hiding itself in the very garb of Christian 
truth, both of teaching and living; Satan, supreme in the art of deceit, 
will have as never before transformed himself into the semblance of an 
angel of light ; error will have become so subtle and seductive as to 
lead, if it were possible, even the elect into fatal delusions. The 
church itself, mistaking the extensive for the zntensive spread of Chris- 
tianity, the superficial for the real, will be exposed as at no previous 
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period to the deep wiles of the arch deceiver. Outward conformity to 
the ethics of Christianity, the fruit of an intelligent self-interest only, 
will be accepted in place of inward conformity to the moral image of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ, a spirit of lawlessness will masquerade 
in the guise of Christian liberty, and so by degrees and at last the super- ~ 
ficies of apparent spiritual life in Christendom will overtop the base of 
true life. From this cause the structure of Christian society will fall 
suddenly and rapidly into the final apostasy, led and embodied possi- 
bly in one lawless spirit foretold by Paul particularly in his Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, chapter two, verses one to ten inclusive, 
as the signal for Christ’s appearing to raise the dead, to judge the world 
in righteousness, to renew the earth for the dwelling-place of his people, 
and so to fulfill completely, as they have been partially and proleptic- 
ally fulfilled through the centuries, the prophecies of a new heaven and 
a new earth wherein righteousness with its resulting peace shall forever 
dwell. These great events coincide in the concluding scenes of the 
great redemption. 

It requires no argument to show that the method of the application 
of the principles of the Christian life will be greatly modified if the 
latter theory of progress is adopted rather than the two preceding ones. 


CHAPTER IV. CONFIRMATION OF THE THIRD THEORY 


Proceeding to cite some evidence of the correct- 

Section 6 ness of the third theory, we remark : 
Summary of Proofs (1) It adheres to the explicit teaching of Scrip- 
ture touching the personal second coming of our 
Lord as foretold in the Acts, first chapter and the eleventh verse. (2) 
It gives a consistent interpretation to those representations of the univer- 
sal prevalence of the gospel among men, as well as to those which 
declare the conflict between moral good and moral evil to the end of 
the present age, and the exceeding wickedness which shall exist in so- 
ciety when the end shall come (Matt. 24; Luke 17 : 28-30; 2 Thess. 2 ; 
2 Peter 3; 2 Tim. 3; and Jude). (3) It affords a rational explana- 
tion of conflicting views of students of the Bible in their interpretation 
of its teaching. (4) It avoids the tendency of the first theory to a 
pessimistic outlook into the future of Christianity, on the one hand, 
and the equally strong tendency of the second theory to a myopic 
optimism on the other. It looks on the dark side unflinchingly, 
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calmly, judicially, yet not in despair. It looks on the bright side, and 
yet not with fatuous blindness to existing facts. It seeks a balanced 
judgment. It hopes in God, relying upon his promises (Rom. 15 : 13), 
while it is increasingly watchful and alert against the wiles of the adver- 
sary. It does not mistake material triumphs for moral victories, nor 
shout itself hoarse in undiscriminating assertion of human progress. 
Surely a true theory will nourish both humility and hope, watchfulness 
and prayer, these cardinal virtues of the Christian character. (5) It 
explains the confessedly dual moral aspect which human history presents 
in the past and as it unfolds in the present. 

The supreme and conclusive proof of the method 
of growth of morals in the field of the world is Sub-Section 6a 
given in the progressive phases of the kingdom of Oonsiderations in 
God as its coming is presented in the Scriptures. Support of the 
We find it there unfolded in three stages : the King- Third in the Sum- 
dom of Sovereignty, the Jewish Theocratic King- mary of Proofs 
dom, and the Kingdom of Christ. Let us consider 
these in the order named. 

1. Zhe Kingdom of Sovereignty. We name this phase of the king- 
dom first because it is inclusive of all other aspects of it. All other 
aspects are the growing manifestations of this. 

It is obvious that we are here entering a field which we cannot 
explore. The utmost that our limits permit is to suggest lines of 
thought which the student may pursue. 

At the outset we are admonished that a region of shadows opens 
before us in which mortal vision is necessarily dim, even when enlight- 
ened by Divine revelation. The psalmist is true to universal human 
experience when he says of God, his way is in the deep, and his paths 
in the mighty waters, and his footsteps are not known (Ps. 77 : 19). 
Every thoughtful Christian of any maturity of judgment has often been 
compelled to exclaim with Paul, ‘‘ How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his way past tracing out’? (Rom. 11 : 33). Any attempted state- 
ment, therefore, of the precise relation of the infinite Creator to his 
finite creation must, according to the Scriptures, be fruitless, alike in 
Christian ethics or in physical science or in philosophy. Without dis- 
pute omniscience is required for the task. God himself knows the secret 
of that relation, and no finite intelligence could comprehend it if he 
were to disclose it. We must perforce rest in a scriptural agnosticism, 
having light enough, if not to gratify curiosity, to guide our earthly 
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way and to dispel the darkness of the tomb. ‘‘ Secret things belong 
unto Jehovah our God; but things that are revealed unto us and to 
our children for ever, that we may do all the words of this law’’ (Deut. 
29 : 29). These words of admonition addressed to ancient Israel are 
fitting to us also living in the clearer light of this Christian age. For - 
all purposes of right living the light is sufficient. Taking heed to it, 
Christian ethics may affirm that beneath the action of all persons, and 
the movement of all things, God stands as immanent Upholder of all. 
In him all things consist ; in him we live and move and have our being 
(Col. 1:17; Acts 17: 28). In some sense which human speech 
cannot exactly define, God is so immanent in his created universe that 
it may fitly be called a universe. And yet Christian ethics confesses 
that it cannot in terms of human logic reconcile the fundamental an- 
tithesis of the infinite God and finite creatures, nor the subordinate 
antitheses which inevitably rest upon the primary antinomy. Believing 
in God as revealed supremely in Jesus Christ crucified, it is assured 
that no contradiction exists in fact between the sovereignty of God and 
the free agency of man, between matter and spirit, physics and free- 
dom, it accepts as indisputable truth that all events in the physical 
world, and in the realm of moral agents, are held together in a har- 
mony inexplicable to human intelligence by the vémcudum of one pur- 
pose, and are working together for the good of those who are loving 
and obedient children of God to the end of God’s glory, or the ulti- 
mate vindication of all his perfections ; while, nevertheless, all the con- 
stitutional endowments of created things and persons are completely 
and sacredly recognized, and by no interference nor in any degree ren- 
dered inoperative. In this view God reigns a universal sovereign ; the 
Author of all good and acquitted of all complicity with moral evil, 
while he still so controls the ultimate issues of the action of evil agents 
that it shall serve the cause of righteousness, whatever may be the final 
destiny of individual evil workers (Rom. 3 : 5-8). 

How this may be we may in part see if we consider that as Creator 
God has endowed man with constitutional appetences, which when acting 
to their designed ends produce in degree effects which are in harmony 
with the divine prescriptive will. Moreover he is ever prompting men 
by his Spirit to yield to the impulse to the right satisfaction of these na- 
tive appetences and dissuading them from their perversion. 

As the issue of this double inworking of God in man, the natural 
and the supernatural, we find, as should be expected, that human his- 
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tory presents a scene of mingled moral good and moral evil in all degrees 
of the ethical scale. Whenever or wherever men do not hold down 
the truth in unrighteousness (Rom. 1 : 18), then and there breaks out 
into manifestation the active presence of God in human society, exhib- 
iting in the characters of individuals and the morals of peoples a con- 
formity to the prescriptive will of the sovereign Ruler. In this way we 
rationally account for the element of righteousness in heathen religions, in 
ancient philosophies and ethical systems, for the civilizations of nations 
existing before the Christian era. “From the dawn of human history to 
the present the dual growth of the wheat and the tares has never any- 
where, or among any people, wholly failed to mark the field of the 
world. Both the children of God and the children of the evil one have 
always existed side by side, however varied in degree have been the 
manifestations of righteousness and unrighteousness by these classes. 
Augustine held ‘‘ that the thing itself, which is now called the Christian 
religion really was known to the ancients, nor was wanting at any time 
from the beginning of the human race until Christ came in the flesh, 
when the true religion which had previously existed began to be called 
Christian.’’?! In this view of the case Augustine agrees with Justin 
Martyr, who in his first apology replying by way of anticipation to an 
objection to Christianity, that since Christ appeared so late in the 
world’s history, ‘‘all men born before him were irresponsible,’’ main- 
tains in chapter forty-six that ‘‘ Christ is the Word of which every race 
of men became partaker, and those who lived reasonably (or with the 
Word) are Christians, even though they have been thought atheists.’’ 
‘¢So that those who lived before Christ, and lived without reason, were 
wicked and hostile to Christ and slew those who lived reasonably.’’’ 
“‘There was the true light, even the light which lighteth every man 
coming into the world’? (John 1: 9). Dr. Alvah Hovey* under- 
stands this passage as a description of the normal relation of the Word 
to the world of mankind as an affirmation that if any one fails of true 
and saving knowledge it is because he closes the eye of his soul to it, 
and not because the Word failed to offer it to him. Accepting this 
interpretation we must regard it a misconception of the redemption 
provided by God in Christ to limit its application by the knowledge re- 
vealed in the Scriptures of the great sacrifice by which the salvation of 
any is made possible. While the revelation in the Scriptures is essential 








1 “Retractationum,” Lib. I., Chap. XIII., Sec. 3. 
2See also “De Civitate,” Lib. VII., Sec. 32. 3 Com. on John 7 doco, —- 
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to the full manifestation of salvation by its fruits in the lives of men, 
a manifestation necessarily limited by the light of truth enjoyed and 
used, the gracious Sovereign of men has not restricted his liberty of 
grace to the written revelation which he has made. He has not thus 
denied himself direct access by his Spirit to the souls he has created ~ 
and sustains. He has made known in the Scriptures the principles 
in accordance with which he exercises his sovereign liberty, but re- 
serves to himself the knowledge of the cases in which they are applied. 
Andrew Fuller, sometimes called the Franklin of theology, remarks :* 
‘¢«There was never an age or country in which he that feared God 
and worked righteousness was not accepted ’’ (Acts 10 : 34, 35). This 
statement is strikingly illustrated in the case of Melchisedec of whom 
the same writer remarks, 


Melchisedec was a personage in whom were united the kingly and priestly offices, 
and as such was a type of the Messiah and greater than Abraham himself. Under 
the former of the characters he was, by interpretation, king of righteousness and 
king of peace, and under the latter was distinguished as priest of the most high God. 
This singular dignity conferred upon a descendant of Canaan, shows that God de- 
lights on various occasions to put more abundant honor upon the part that lacks. 


In the nineteenth chapter of Isaiah we find this remarkable lan- 
guage: ‘‘In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth ; for that Jehovah of hosts 
hath blessed them, saying, blessed be Egypt, my people, and Assyria 
the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.’’ Commentators 
are not agreed upon the interpretation of this passage. Whatever the 
interpretation, it instructs us that Jehovah is God of the nations, that 
no peoples are excluded from his thought (Rom. 3 : 29, 30). What- 
ever imperfection of our human vision obscures the sovereign rule of the 
Creator and Redeemer as exhibited in the moral training of the race, 
we rest in the conviction that the issue will vindicate his sovereign sway 
from all suspicion of inequity. 

2. Lhe Jewish Theocratic Kingdom. The appearance of Mel- 
chisedec on the scene brings to view a striking aspect of the progress of 
the kingdom of God among men, a distinct advance in their moral cul- 
ture. The calling of Abraham was the initial step in the separation of 
a people from the other nations of the earth for the purpose, as subse- 
quent events make apparent, to serve as a preparation and a prophecy 





1“ Works,” Vol. III., p. 59. 
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in type and symbol of the final phase of the kingdom, the kingdom of 
Christ. It was to be a witness to the world of God’s purpose of mercy 
toward mankind, a token of his desire that his way might be known 
upon earth and his salvation among all nations (Ps. 67). He blessed 
Abraham and his seed that he and they might be a channel of his 
blessing to others (Gen. 12: 1-3). Itisa principle of the divine govern- 
ment everywhere revealed in God’s word, that he bestows his gifts upon 
individuals and nations only secondarily, not primarily, as an expression 
of his distinguishing regard for those who are the recipients of his grace. 
The Jewish people, perverting this principle of the divine administra- 
tion, became exclusive in spirit, blind to their mission as channels of 
grace to the world, conceiving themselves to be the special favorites of 
heaven. Consequently they rejected Him, in whom the divine purpose 
in the Jewish cultus was incarnated, because he did not minister to 
their national selfishness and pride, and so brought upon themselves at 
last an utter and bitter overthrow. 

Not all of the Jewish people, however, were of this spirit. The dual 
growth of wheat and tares appeared also in this stage of progress. Not 
a few were ready in heart to recognize in Jesus Christ the spiritual 
King of Israel. Indeed it was a marked characteristic of the Jewish 
theocratic kingdom, especially after its complete establishment by 
Moses, that the two antagonistic moral elements had a development 
peculiar to its institutions. There was first a tendency to gross idolatry, 
coupled with general lawlessness ; secondly, a scrupulous observance of 
religious ritual coupled with spiritual ignorance and corrupt moral prac- 
tice ; thirdly, a more or less spiritual apprehension of the Jewish ritual 
and mission, a genuine love of God and obedience to his known will, 
coupled with conspicuous ethical faults of character. In these particu- 
lars the Jewish theocratic kingdom foreshadowed in a general way the 
coming of that phase of the kingdom of God of which it was the historic 
antecedent. Nevertheless, on the whole, the Jewish people in their 
apprehension of moral and spiritual truth and in the standard of moral 
character attained among them, were far in advance of anything pre- 
viously known among the nations. They were the world’s leaders in 
civil, moral, and religious progress.’ ‘‘Salvation,’’ said Jesus to the 
Samaritan woman, ‘‘is from the Jews’’ (John 4: 22). If evil among 
them culminated in the supreme crime and tragedy of Calvary human 
virtue reached its summit in Jesus of Nazareth, who on the human 








1 «Commentaries on the Hebrew Laws,” Wines. 
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side was the true and ripe fruit and perfect vindication of the truth of 
God, of which the nation was the divinely appointed custodian. 

3. Zhe Kingdom of Christ. In this, the final phase of the king- 
dom, there are two aspects, the inner and the outer. We have al- 
ready spoken of these in another connection as the intensive and the 
extensive spread of Christianity. The inner kingdom embraces all those 
who are morally God-centered ; the outer kingdom those who are from 
various motives conformed outwardly to the will of God, but who are 
nevertheless morally self-centered. It is of the inner aspect of the 
kingdom of Christ, which the king speaks when he says (John 18 : 
36), ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world.’’ How any one becomes 
a subject of the kingdom in this sense is clearly declared in the conver- 
sation with Nicodemus. Observe the emphatic deliberation and defi- 
niteness with which he lays down the organic law of his spiritual empire. 
In doing this he uses the formula with which he was wont to preface 
the enunciation of a truth of special importance, so to impress it upon 
the minds of listeners: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God’’ ; and again, ‘‘he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God’’; for him who has not experienced 
the new birth there is no vision of the spiritual verities of the kingdom, 
no door of entrance to its spiritual privileges. This language receives 
illuminating force when we recall the fact that he was on this occasion 
speaking to a Jew who habitually thought of entrance into the kingdom 
of God, as it was commonly conceived among his fellow-countrymen, as 
by natural birth. The child of Jewish parents was born a Jew, and as 
such a subject of the kingdom of God. Heredity was its title to that 
relation. Hence Jesus added, to put his meaning beyond misconcep- 
tion, ‘‘ that which is born of the flesh is flesh and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.’ Not the descendants of Abraham, whom you call 
your father according to the flesh, and who as such are born into the 
theocratic kingdom, are inducted into my spiritual kingdom, but those 
only who by a new birth from above have become spiritual children of 
Abraham, children of God, as evidenced not by a formal rite but by a 
living faith, We have thus authoritatively defined for us by the King 
himself the limits of the inner kingdom of Christ. Within the limits of 
this realm it is not necessary that they ‘‘shall teach every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother saying, Know the Lord, for all 
shall know him from the least to the greatest’’ (Jer. 31 : 31-34; 
Hebs sisi): 
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A new thing in the unfolding of the Divine plan 
for the progressive moral culture of the race now 8ub-Section 6b 
presents itself for our study, the significance of which The Ohurch and 
cannot be too deeply pondered. In the Jewish Its Relation to 
theocratic kingdom we have seen a nation separ- _ the Kingdom 
ated from the other nations of the earth while no 
attempt was made to separate the subjects of the spiritual kingdom 
of God from the mass of their countrymen although such a separation 
existed and was abysmal, as in the nature of the case it must exist, 
even though it was not marked by any formal line of segregation. In 
the new order of things a distinct step of moral advance was taken in 
the establishment of congregations, composed only of those who gave 
evidence of the new heavenly birth, and as such had become filial subjects 
of the heavenly King. A visible organization of subjects of the invisible 
kingdom marks the new moral order. The new access of power in the 
age-long working of the Holy Spirit which became possible after the 
mission of the Son of God in the world rendered this separation the 
natural and inevitable expression of the life hid with Christ in God. 
Accordingly the King prophetically gathered about himself twelve dis- 
ciples as the pattern of the organized churches through which the new 
life which he came to give to men might find its best expression and 
display its greatest efficiency in bringing in the kingdom of God in the 
world. The day of Pentecost, sometimes styled the birthday of the 
church, and the subsequent history as recorded in the Acts and in the 
apostolic Epistles addressed to certain churches, are incontestable evi- 
dence that it was in the Divine plan that the dispensation of the Spirit 
should be distinguished by the gathering into distinct bodies of be- 
lievers in Christ for their individual edification and their qualification 
for the work of the ministry of the grace of God to others (Eph. 4:12). 
We regard a church, then, as a visible organization for the advancement 
of the kingdom of God among men. This is its generic function ; its 
specific functions are (1) self-organization from subjects of the invisible 
kingdom ; (2) self-extension ; (3) self-instruction and training in the 
principles of the kingdom ; (4) self-expression in society at large through 
her members. In Part II., Division II., Chapter VII., we discussed 
“‘Duty to the Church’’ as an organization. In this place we extend 
the discussion only so far as is necessary to bring into clear relief the 
principle of growth. : 

1, With reference to the first of the specific functions of a church, 
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self-organization, it should be added that as such it must have a visible 
organic law. Insisting that the new birth is the prime essential to her 
fellowship, she must require such evidence of it as can be seen and 
heard. She has no power to read the hearts of men. She therefore 
requires a profession of the experience of divine grace, bringing the 
applicant for enrollment in the organization to a surrender of himself 
to the search for, and the doing of, the will of her King so far and so 
fast as known ; a profession of entire, not eclectic, life-long, not spas- 
modic, obedience to Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

2. Touching the second specific function, self-extension, she remem- 
bers her Lord’s simile likening a church to a lamp-stand (Matt. 5 : 16 ; 
of. Rev..1 : 20). Into this the heavenly light-bearers are to be placed 
in order that their light may shine unto all that are in the house. The 
light of Christians outside of church organization, for it must be ad- 
mitted and maintained that there are such, is hidden under a bushel. 
Their influence for the extension of the kingdom is greatly limited, if 
not altogether nullified, by their neglect of an organization divinely 
established for the propagation of the gospel. Reminding ourselves 
that a church has for its generic function the extension of the kingdom, 
let us keep constantly in mind that when the building of a particular 
church or denomination usurps the supreme place in the affections and 
efforts of its constituents a door is wide opened for the corruption of 
Christianity. Church history, as distinguished from the history of the 
religion of Christ, teaches no more solemn and impressive lesson than 
this, that since a church is an organization by men among men the 
faults and infirmities of men must necessarily find expression in the 
organization. Ambition and pride of place and power are constantly 
at work to introduce into its service and administration their corrupting 
leaven (Luke 22 : 24-26). 

3. We are thus brought to the third specific function of an organized 
church, the instruction and training of her members in the principles of 
the kingdom of heaven, or the expression within herself of the Christian 
ideal, individual and social. It is a misconception fraught with se- 
rious consequences to the efficiency of a church to suppose that the 
new life in God will by its own inherent energy rightly and effectively 
express itself. The husbandman considers his work only begun when 
he has planted his seed ; he continues carefully and patiently to cul- 
tivate the growing crop, knowing very well that the quality and bounty 
of the harvest will be measured by the wisdom and diligence with 
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which he prepares the soil for it (James 5 : 7; Mark 4 : 28). The 
spiritual husbandman ought to be thus instructed that, essential as is 
the implanting in the heart of the seed of righteousness by the new 
birth, the growth of the seed in fruitfulness will be determined by the 
kind of culture bestowed upon the soil in which the seed is planted. 
Now, that soil is a rational soul. The growth of the seed, therefore, 
can be stimulated and guided only by the truth. By what truth? All 
truth, we answer, ‘for all truth, provided it be assimilated by a devout 
soul and translated into life, has its relation to the Christian life, the 
Christian character, making it larger, richer, more symmetrical, trans- 
forming man into the image of Him who created him”’ ; but the truth 
in particular which is contributory to the development of the Christian 
life is that phase of it to which Christ alludes when he prays for his 
disciples, ‘‘Sanctify them in the truth ; thy word is truth,’’ the truth 
which he declares he had ‘‘given them’’ (John 17:17, 14). Itis 
this special truth which by its illuminating power enables the believer 
to interpret the whole revelation of God, however made, with refer- 
ence to his growth in grace. 

Thus no thoughtful person will question that we have much to learn 
with respect of the end for which hunger, for example, is implanted in 
us, and the wise way of satisfying it; and the same is true of other 
bodily appetites. Mr. Emerson is reported to have said that ‘‘man 
has yet to learn what, when, and how to eat.’’ A Christian concep- 
tion in detail of the use of the body so that it shall be a fit ‘‘ temple of 
the Holy Ghost’’ has not yet been attained. Vast reaches of progress 
have yet to be passed over before the injunction of Paul in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘‘ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God’”’ (10: 31), shall have 
been accepted asa rule of life in all its measureless applications. In 
proportion as there is a failure on the part of a follower of Christ to 
walk by this rule must his imitation of his Master be defective. 

Nor has the revelation of God in nature been so mastered that be- 
lievers have asserted their lordship over it, their normal birthright. 
On the contrary they are not infrequently sufferers through neglect or 
disobedience of the Creator’s laws written thereon. Only slowly do 
they come to see that it is their duty to discover and use, so far as they 
may, for the advancement of the kingdom the forces which God has 
stored in earth and air and sky for the service of his creatures. Chris- 
tian manhood cannot be indifferent to any knowledge which may con 
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tribute to its perfection ; as lord of creation man must listen intently for 
every whisper of the Creator’s will that so he may become more and 
more worthy of him who has created man in his own image. 

But for this the supreme condition is the practical acceptance of the 
moral ideal to which we have referred above, and have outlined in Part ~ 
II., Division II., Section 8, where we have spoken of ‘‘ society as it is 
and as it should be.’’ We found our clue in the amazing scene at the 
Last Supper when our Lord washed his disciples’ feet. We find in this act 
a suggestion of the ideal which a church is set to realize by instruction and 
training. In this luminous act Jesus concentrated his vision of the social 
consummation which he came to effect : ‘‘ Know ye,’’ he asked, ‘‘ what 
I have done to you?’’ He would have them understand that he had a 
purpose far other than merely rendering the service which they had re- 
ceived at his hands. That purpose was to impress upon them this final 
and supreme lesson of his mission: ‘‘ Ye call me, Teacher, and, Lord : 
and ye say well; forsolam. If I then, the Lord and Teacher, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I 
have given you an example, that ye also should do as I have done to 
you’’ (John 13: 13-17). Significantly did he say to Peter, who saw in 
the act a humiliation unworthy of his adored Teacher, and so shrank 
from allowing him to bow down to the ministry of a slave at his feet, 
just as on a previous occasion when Jesus announced to his disciples his 
approaching death, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Far be it from thee, Lord: this 
shall never be unto thee’’ (Matt. 16 : 21-23)—significantly, we re- 
peat, did he say to Peter, subsequently but reluctantly yielding to his 
Lord’s will, ‘‘ What I do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt under- 
stand hereafter.’’ In this language we have one, and one of the most 
profound, of those words of God which from time to time fell from the 
lips of his Son, the depths of which we have not yet fathomed, and into 
which the coming ages will continually sink the plummet of its thought 
and experience without touching soundings. We interpret the act 
which so offended Peter’s sense of the fitness of things as declaring in 
symbol the universal and unrepealable law of the moral realm, the law 
of trusteeship, whose ‘‘seat is the bosom of God, the very least as 
guarded by its care and the greatest as not exempted from its sway”? ; 
a law which makes not only every creature of the moral universe, but 
the kingly Lawgiver on his throne as well, the servant of every other 
according to his ability, bound to service limited only by another’s 
need. God, we must reverently say, has graciously subjected himself 
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to it in the supreme self-sacrifice of the gift of his Son, and reaffirms it 
when we see the Son at the feet of the Twelve in lowliest ministry to 
their meanest necessity ; signifying thus that all the resources of his in- 
finite being are laid under contribution to the needs of his lowliest 
creatures according to their endowment. The Creator puts himself in 
his boundless grace beneath his creation as the ceaseless object of his 
love and care. Poetically conceived, ‘‘ underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms’’ (Deut. 33:27). ‘‘ Jehovah is good to all; and his tender 
mercies are over all his works’? (is. 1845 29): 
Accepting this interpretation of our Lord’s act we have a clue 
which cannot mislead us to the Christian social ideal. The Christian 
as a newborn child of God is germinally and ideally God-like (Matt. 5: 
16; Luke 6:35). Every Christian, then, in the measure of his in- 
dividual endowment, and acquired physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
resources, and material possessions, is so far debtor to his less favored 
brethren. A church is bound, therefore, not to cease to reiterate in 
her confession of faith and in her instructions the words of her King 
affirming this truth when he says: ‘‘ Ye know that the rulers of the 
Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones exercise authority over 
them. Not so shall it be among you: but whosoever would be great 
among you shall be your servant, even as the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many’? (Matt. 20 : 25-28). This is only to say that Christians must be 
God-like. Thus in the Sermon on the Mount our Lord summarizes 
the conditions of blessedness in the one command, ‘‘ Ye shall be perfect 
as your heavenly Father is perfect ’’ (Matt. 5: 48). Made in the image 
of God, the demand that he shall become like God is written in his 
very constitution, and to this demand the great Teacher here calls at- 
tention. Made originally morally God-like the word of the Saviour 
uncovers the primal law which answers to the outward voice and con- 
firms it. The ideal social state outlined for us by our Lord is also 
drawn out in differing phrase by Paul in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
especially in the fourth chapter. He there contemplates the church 
as a vital organism, a body constituted of morally perfect parts, each 
part intelligently conceiving and freely choosing its appropriate end, 
the several parts perfectly adjusted to each other in the relation of 
superiority and subordination, mutually co-operant, so that working 
together in the undisturbed harmony of love the divine ideal shall be 
perfectly realized. - 
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If we reflect carefully and adequately upon the 

All the Ohristian Christian ideal thus set before us it will become evi- 
Virtues Required dent that all the fruits of the Spirit are requisite to its 
for the Attain- attainment. To make this clear by an analysis of the 
ment of the ideal would require a volume. Our present limits 
Christian Ideal permit us only to fix our thought upon a fundamental 
grace of the Christian character to which the Great 

Teacher attaches supreme importance when he declares it to be a forma- 
tive law of his kingdom, thus, ‘‘For every one that exalteth himself 
shall be humbled ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted’’ (Luke 
14:11). Now humility isa word easily uttered, but what it means the 
man untaught by the Spirit cannot know. Evangelical humility cannot 
be assumed. If one attempts it, the attempt will result in nothing but 
a grimace of humility, repulsive and hypocritical. Four phases of true 
humility may be noted: (1) That which becomes a creature in the 
presence of his Creator ; (2) that which becomes a creature who has 
sinned, and is nevertheless the object of unmerited mercy ; (3) that 
which becomes a creature who in all he is and in all he has is only a 
recipient, and can have therefore in himself no ground for pride ; (4) 
that which becomes one who professes to be a follower of Him who in 
his devotion to the salvation of men, ‘‘ being found in fashion as a 
man, humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the 
death of the cross’? (Phil. 2 : 8). When we turn to the Scriptures, 
the Old and the New, we are impressed with the insistence of the in- 
spired writers upon this grace as a determinative mark of godliness. So 
Isaiah (57 : 15), for example, represents ‘‘the high and lofty One who 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy,’’ as declaring, ‘‘I dwell in 
the high and holy place, with him also who is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble and to revive the heart of the 
contrite.’’ Peter (1 Peter 5 : 5) also exhorts those to whom he is 
writing, ‘Yea, all of you gird yourselves with humility, to serve one 
another,’ even as Christ also girded himself with a towel of a servant 
as a symbol of the relation which every follower of him holds to his 
fellow-disciples. In the same strain Paul writes to the Romans (12 : 3), 
‘‘For I say, through the grace that was given me, to every man that is 
among you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think ; 
but so to think as to think soberly, according as God has dealt to each man 
a measure of faith’’ ; that is to say, we suppose, as the context indicates, 
let each one value himself as having received a gift through faith not 
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for self-glorification, nor yet to be concealed in mock humility, but to 
be used in all lowliness of mind in the service of his brethren, remem- 
bering that he has nothing which he has not received for that purpose 
(1 Cor. 4: 7). Notwithstanding this insistence of the Scriptures upon 
this grace as essential to Christian character and usefulness it is the 
rarest of attainments in any marked degree. Augustine remarks truly 
of pride, that ever-vigilant foe of humility in the human heart, ‘‘ That 
which first overcame man is the. last thing to be overcome.’’ Arch- 
bishop Leighton, who quotes the saying of Augustine, adds: ‘‘Some 
sins, comparatively, may die before us, but this hath life in it sensibly 
as long as we live. It is as the heart of all, the first living, and the last 
dying: and it hath this advantage, that, whereas other sins are fomented 
by one another, this feeds even on virtues and graces as a moth that 
breeds in them, if it be not carefully looked to. This hydra, as one 
head of it is cut off, another rises up.’’ A hymn of Charles Wesley 
gives utterance to the Christian’s aspiration for this grace, at once car- 
dinal and crowning, of the Christian character, which is also an aspira- 
tion and a confession of deficiency : 


Come quickly, gracious Lord, and take 
Possession of thine own, 

My longing heart vouchsafe to make 
Thine everlasting throne. 

Assert thy claim, maintain thy right, 
Come quickly from above 

And szz& me to perfection’s height 
The depth of perfect love. 


Let there be no misconception. Christian humility is a totally 
different thing from that meanness of spirit which the Greek word for 
humility, with the ‘‘very rarest exceptions,’?’ meant to the Greek 
(Trench). Humility in the evangelical sense, while the opposite in 
moral quality of pride, is not inconsistent with, nay requires, a jealous 
and sensitive self-respect which shrinks from everything which is not 
pure and noble in character. While it nourishes a lowly consciousness 
of the distance of any degree of human virtue from that exhibited by 
the perfect man Christ Jesus, it recognizes the image of God, though 
marred and distorted, in every man everywhere, ‘‘ beneath the mire, 
beneath filth, ugliness, vice, loathsomeness, horror,’’ and recognizes in 
the defaced kinship an obligation to follow the Friend of publicans and 


sinners in his love and service for lost humanity. It touches the leper™ 
2A 
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with human and Divine sympathy, but does not contract the dread dis- 
ease by the contact. When a certain Utérateur, in his loathing for the 
humbling doctrines of the cross, exclaimed, ‘‘ What! do you say that 
I, who abhor vice, must humble myself to accept with the veriest out- 
cast the pardon of sin? never !’’ he betrayed a total ignorance of what 
sin is in its essence, not realizing that he himself in his pride of separa- 
tion from his kind in sympathy, was guilty of the very worst manifesta- 
tion of sin. He did not test himself by a standard high enough to be 
worthy of his nature. He set his moral watch by the notoriously vari- 
able and false moral clock of the market-place, public opinion. He 
forgot that his own nature bound him inexorably to be God-like, and 
to be God-like is to be Christ-like in his purity and pity and self-sacri- 
fice, manifesting thus the love of God for the souls and bodies of men. 
Only as we behold the glory of God as thus revealed in the face of 
Jesus Christ can we have any just conception of the depths of sin into 
which we have fallen ; and only so can the motive of an overmastering 
love for man as such, overmastering our native selfishness, be awakened . 
in our souls. ‘The difference in the height of men does not appear 
when one looks down upon them from some Alpine summit. From 
that elevation they all look like creeping atoms. So it is necessary to 
ascend to the height of God’s conception of what we ought to be, what 
we may become if we yield ourselves to his saving Spirit, what we surely 
will become when his work of moral transformation shall have become 
perfected in us, in order to know anything of that humility which is a 
prerequisite to even a measurable attainment of the Christian ideal, 
individual and social. And this is but to repeat the teaching of our 
Lord when he said to his disciples in the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘¢ Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

We must turn to point out certain cautions which 


Cautions must be heeded in order that we may rightly teach 
to be Observed the Christian ideal. 
in Teaching the In the first instance we must take heed lest we 


Ohristian Ideal discourage inquirers in the way of life. In our pres- 
ent moral state, and under present conditions, a 

balanced conception 7 detail of what that ideal requires is not attain- 
able, nor is the ideal as we ave able to conceive it at once within our 
reach even with divine aid. The best of men are still partially blind, 
and to acertain degree morally impotent. An ideal is in its very na- 
ture a degree of excellence as yet above us. An ideal ceases to be 
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when reached. When a racer arrives at the goal he ceases to struggle. 
The ideal which Christ sets before us is, and was designed to be, the 
goal of moral endeavor so long as life lasts, and through all the ages of 
human history. It is God’s word of hope, and, as exhibited in his 
Son’s character, and as made possible through and by him, carries in 
itself the promise and potency of the ultimate fruition of the hope 
which it inspires. These things being so we are to point inquirers to 
the sinner’s Saviour, on the ground of whose sacrifice, and on the 
ground of this alone as a revelation of the righteousness and love of 
God, a free and complete pardon for all our failure to be God-like, with 
an assurance of his mighty inworking to produce in us his own moral 
image, is freely offered to whomsoever will yield himself in humble trust 
to the Saviour for these ends. He enters the school of Christ as a 
learner, not as a proficient. He is blind, and comes to Christ for sight. 
He is deaf, and comes to Christ for hearing. He is dead, and comes 
to Christ for spiritual life. All the fitness which is required of him is a 
sufficient sense of his need of Christ’s help, and trust in Christ’s wil- 
lingness and power as his Saviour and Lord. A child can do this, and 
aman can do no less; the veriest outcast can do this, and he whose 
outward conduct is above reproach can do no less. 

But having guarded against discouraging any trembling inquirer for 
the way of life, we must be equally cautious that we do not, in our 
anxiety not to obstruct the path, lower the standard of Christian require- 
ment to the level of human infirmity. At our peril, and at the peril of 
inquirers, can any abatement of the Saviour’s demand, ‘Ye shall be per- 
fect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,’? be made. It is sometimes 
said that God does not require of us men anything more than we can 
do. Now this is true in a sense, and it is a destructive falsehood in an- 
other. It is true, if we are careful to say that he requires nothing of us 
that he is not able and willing to enable us to do provided we cast our- 
selves by a living faith on his mercy and power. It is false, if we mean 
that he lowers his standard of moral excellence to the infirmity of our 
nature in sin. To hold this were to maintain that the gospel is a 
proclamation of doom, rather than a proclamation of deliverance from 
doom. We are helpless sinners whom Christ came to save from sin. 
He does not speak of pardon while yet we are left in the unresisted 
dominion of that from which he came to rescue us. To so think of the 
gospel is to nullify it ; it is no longer a gospel, but a message of eternal 
death. Sin is death ; he who thinks of pardon with which is not com> 
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municated an aspiration for holiness, for moral perfection, for God- 
likeness as that likeness is exhibited in his Son, his Son’s character and 
work, thinks of a moral impossibility. He who imagines the pardon of 
sin unaccompanied by an impartation of the life hid with Christ in God 
thinks of something which has and can have no existence under the gov- } 
ernment of God. Pardon in such a sense would be a mockery of us in 
’ our appalling destitution. It would be as if one should say to another 
dying of cold, be ye warmed and be ye clothed, while yet he gives no 
fire to warm the freezing limbs nor clothing to cover nakedness. Pre- 
cisely such folly, and precisely such mockery, is the so-called gospel 
which fails to hold up the ideal of Christian Godlikeness. Let the 
gates of life be thrown wide open for the entrance of whomsoever will, 
but let us beware that we do not so proclaim God’s free grace as to be- 
come leaders into the paths of death. : 
The climber in the Alps, on some clear summer 
The Christian Ideal morning, as he lifts his eyes height above height 
does not Oallto upon the Matterhorn, towering more than four- 
Slavish Task-work teen thousand feet into the blue, its snowy crown 
glittering in the sunlight as if set with countless 
gems, is drawn by a strange—strange to him who has never experienced 
it—and overmastering attraction to ascend to its apparently inaccessible 
summit. Gazing upon its sublimity cannot satisfy his desire ; it draws 
him irresistibly to attempt the difficult and perilous ascent. He girds 
himself for it ; he pushes his way upward, step by step, inch by inch, 
sometimes slipping backward, now threading some narrow pass between 
yawning gulfs where a single false step may plunge him to his death ; 
nevertheless no difficulties deter him, no dangers daunt him ; upward 
he goes tireless, with incessant toil, until at last he attains the coveted 
vision, he has put the mountain beneath his feet. 


So a soul that’s born of God 
Pants to view his glorious face, 
Upward tends to his abode. 


Under the influence of this lofty aspiration Paul writes to the Colos- 
sians (3 : 1-4) regarding them as once dead to its power, as one in his 
grave is insensible to the glories of the natural heavens, but as now 
raised to life: ‘‘If then ye were raised together with Christ, seek the 
things that are above, where Christ is, seated on the right hand of God. 
Set your mind on things that are above, not on things that are upon 
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the earth. For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When 
Christ, who is our life, shall be manifested, then shall ye also with him 
be manifested in glory.’’ 

Let a church, then, be diligent and unwearied in her sublime work 
of instructing and training her members so that by her own internal 
order she may give to the world an object-lesson which shall convince 
men that Christ is still living in his followers, inspiring them by his 
Spirit with his own burning zeal, for the spiritual welfare of the world 
for which he died. Let her members strive for heaven by seeking to 
bring down to earth as much of heaven as they may, that so wanderers 
from their Father’s house may become heart-sick for the many man- 
sions. Surely here is a task which will tax to the uttermost all her 
resources of patience and wisdom and love, granted in answer to her 
unceasing intercessions. 

Ancient Israel was chosen by God from among the peoples that his 
way might be known upon earth and his salvation among all nations 
(Ps. 67 : 2). False to her mission the nation perished. Now Israel 
of the Spirit, as replacing Israel of the flesh, has received the same 
trust with higher privileges and holier sanctions, and a church is the 
divinely established organ of the activity of the spiritual Israel. As 
such (to adopt the language of Israel Zangwill in his ‘‘vision’’ ex- 
pressive of his conception of the ideal mission of his people), a church 
represents the new accession of spiritual life which Christ brought into 
the world, a new race, ‘‘one in righteousness and love,’’ 


That, permeating, purifies the world, 

A pure, fresh current in a brackish sea, 
A cooling wind across the fevered sand, 
A music in the wrangling market-place. 


The warning history of the seven churches (Rev. 2 : 5) admonishes us 
that it is possible for a church by her failure in her high trusteeship to 
lose her place as a lamp-stand. Alas! that church history is to so large 
an extent a record of the spiritual failures of the church regarded as an 
organization. The new life is an exotic of heavenly purity which grows 
with difficulty in an uncongenial soil and an unfriendly climate. Never- 
theless the aggressive power of a church is in exact proportion to the 
moral purity of its members, or, in equivalent language, in proportion 
to its realization within itself of the Christian ideal, individual and 
social. Its message to the world will not be heeded unless she gives* 
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evidence in her own social order that her insistence on regeneration is 
not the dream of enthusiasts. When she beseeches men in behalf of 
Christ in God’s name to make an unconditional surrender to her King 
they will justly scrutinize her credentials as certified by the possession 
of the new life which he promises to give to those who obey him. 
They will sharply cross-examine us, as is their right, as to our authority 
as witnesses in his behalf. They will press searching questions upon 
us. They will say, Art thou confident that thyself arta guide of the 
blind, a light of those in darkness? thou which teachest that a man 
should not steal, do you gain riches and not by right? Thou that 
teachest that a man should not commit adultery, dost thou in wanton 
union with the ungodly in the world commit spiritual adultery? Thou 
who abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege by the worship of idols 
of things in place of the Creator of things, idols of caste, idols of cus- 
tom, idols of tradition, contrary to the spirit and teaching of Him 
whom you profess to honor as your King? You profess to have be- 
come vitally united to Christ in his atoning death, his burial, his resur- 
rection, his ascension, have you then risen with him to newness of life ? 
Is your citizenship in heaven, and do you make it the business of your 
life to bring down heaven to earth wherever you move? (Phil. 3 : 20.) 
Or do you bring us a theory of life only? History records many Uto- 
pias. We are weary of them save as intellectual pastimes to beguile us 
from looking too closely or thinking too deeply into the awful enigma 
of human existence. If you have a vital message, a message that 
brings life, let us hear it. If you have a workable theory let us hear 
it. Let us see the divine art of living rightly practised. 

Now it is submitted that, however unlovely the disposition of those 
who make this demand upon the church, the demand in itselfis a right- 
eous one. It puts in equivalent terms the requirement of the King : ‘‘ If 
ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them’’ (John 13 : 17) ; 
‘«« And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say ?”’ 
(Luke 6 : 46); ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another’’ (John 13 : 35) ; ‘‘ For I say unto you, that 
except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven”’ 
(Matt. 5 : 20); ‘‘For if ye love them that love you, what reward have 
ye? Do not even the publicans (the extortionate tax collectors of Roman 
taxes) the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye 
more than others? Do not even the Gentiles the same?’’ Is not 
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this the common practice among all men? (Matt. 5 : 46, 47.) Be- 
yond, dispute the message of a church to individuals and to society will 
be listened to only, and only so far, as it shall be evident that the 
message has been by herself translated in ‘‘ living epistles,’’ so that 
what she proclaims shall be seen to be not a mere theory of life, but 
one which has been found to work in practice. A physician’s skill is 
proved not by prescriptions, but by his cures wrought. 

4. Bearing this in mind we turn now to the 
fourth function of a church, a function which is to be Fourth Function: 
exercised not directly by the church as an organiza- Self-expression in 
tion, but rather through her individual members. A Society at Large 
little reflection will convince usof the exceedingim- Through her 
portance to the efficiency of a church of a practical Members 
recognition of the discrimination suggested between 
the duty which a church as an organization owes to society, or to 
“«those who are without,’’ to use the scriptural designation of general 
society (1 Cor. 5 : 13), and the duty of the members of a church in 
their individual capacity to those who are without, whether regarded 
‘in isolation or as the social body. We need not argue that a church 
has a social duty to be discharged in some way. Her message re- 
ceived from her Master’s lips is ‘‘ to every creature’’ in whatever con- 
dition or relation. This being granted, the only question can be, How 
is the admitted duty to be discharged? Now, in answer to this ques- 
tion, it is obvious, if we stop to think the matter through, that the 
church as an organization cannot cover so broad a field. Bound to 
enter it, she can do so wisely and effectively only as she practically rec- 
ognizes two facts which must determine her mode of action. The 
first of these facts is that duty is determined by individuality ; the 
second is that the social problems are so many and so complex that no 
church is qualified to pronounce upon them, and if she were she has 
not the machinery of organization practically to grapple with them. 
Let us consider these points separately. 

We must refer to a previous discussion of this 
point in Part II., Division I., Section 2. It is req- Sub-Section 6c 
uisite here only to make this reference, repeating that Duty Individual 
individual endowment, acquisition, disposition, en- 
vironment, relationships, and many other conditions, must always be 
taken into account in determining duty in specific cases, a task which a 
church is glaringly incompetent to undertake. Presumably she has faith-_ 
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fully discharged her third function in the instruction and training of her 
constituents. Having done this her responsibility ends; each one of them 
must apply the principles of the ethics of the Christian life in special 
instances ; ‘‘to his own Lord he standeth or falleth’’ (Rom. 14 : 4). 
It would be presumptuous folly for a church to attempt to follow each~ 
one of them in the intricacies of his personal experience, where he 
must in the nature of the case walk alone with his Judge. Dr. Guin- 
ness Rogers gives a striking and convincing illustration of the point we 
are urging when speaking of his deceased friend, the well-known Wes- 
leyan, Hugh Price Hughes, of London. He said: ‘‘ We frequently 
started from the same fundamental principles, and yet, owing possibly 
to diversity of temperament, or to baffling cross currents of thought on 
other subjects, we found ourselves in strong opposition on some prac- 
tical issues.’? They could only agree to differ on some matters, each 
being faithful to his light and his duty as each saw the light and the 
duty. Each granted to the other his right of liberty of thought and of 
action while at heart they were one in devotion to the same principles, 
and so attained to the only union that is worthy of Christian aspiration. 
Let not a church invade this liberty. Duty, we repeat, is individual. 
The second of the restraints upon the action of 
Sub-Section 6d a church in the settlement of social questions is 
The Number and their bewildering number and complexity. For a 
Oomplexity of sane and practical solution of them a large and wide 
Social Problems degree of knowledge is required which can only be 
Forbid Individual gained by long, patient investigation and experi- 
Invasion ment by experts in the several departments of social 
activity, and which a church as an organization is 
not fitted to make. Prof. Albion W. Small, head professor of sociology 
in the University of Chicago, published an article in the November, 
1898, number of the ‘‘American Journal of Sociology,’’ entitled 
‘Sanity in Social Agitation,’’ in which he says, wisely it must be 
granted, that social agitation is something ‘‘not to be discouraged in 
itself, but as something from which we may expect beneficent results ; 
as something, however, which may bring direful consequences unless 
it is temperate.’’ He then points out that ‘‘Social progress involves 
four elements, viz, (1) discovery, (2) persuasion, (3) individual adjust- 
ment, (4) social adaptation.’? His discussion of these positions is 
luminous and germane to the position we are taking. His main con- 
clusion is that ‘‘ because there is so much to be done no prudent man 
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will jeopardize any part of it, even temporarily, by tolerating a false 
method.’’ We can only advert to a few of the social problems reflec- 
tion upon which, even of the most superficial sort, must convince any 
thoughtful and instructed Christian that the church as an organization 
is precluded from pronouncing ex cathedra judgments in matters of 
practical detail involved in the settlement of any of the great social 
problems which are agitating the minds of men. 

The Temperance Question. 'Take for a first example the temperance 
question. In respect of it, What is the duty of a church as an organ- 
ization? Manifestly she has a duty. She cannot be too explicit in 
inculcating the obligation resting upon those in her communion to 
exercise constant and vigilant self-control. She must insist that intem- 
perance is a sin into which men are liable to fall in countless directions. 
‘The danger is by no means confined to the excessive use of intoxica- 
ting liquors. A man is intemperate when he yields to any undue ex- 
hilaration or excitement. He may be intemperate in speech, in dress, 
in foods, in drinks which do not intoxicate, as in the use of tea and 
coffee, in pleasures which indulged in moderation are legitimate, in 
devotion to business, as well as in the use of opium, tobacco, and 
similar narcotics. It is misleading that the term intemperance is re- 
stricted, as in common use it is, to one phase of it only. It includes 
as well intellectual dissipation, e. g., in reading which emasculates the 
intellect, defiles the imagination, and hardens the heart by stirring the 
emotions to no good purpose, as by theatrical plays which are witnessed 
simply for the sensations which they awaken. Professor James holds 
that ‘‘ there is no more contemptible type of human character than that 
of the nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer, who spends his life in a 
weltering sea of sensibility and emotion, but who never does a manly 
concrete deed’’ ; ‘‘if we let our emotions evaporate they get into a 
way of evaporating.’’* It is a notorious fact that precisely the class of 
literature which produces these effects—the ‘‘yellow journals’’ and 
ephemeral novels—command the largest circulation among us. The 
term intemperance includes too, the social dissipations of inordinate 
pleasure, seeking intensified often to a mania, finding its satisfaction in 
the salacious theatre, the club, at the gaming table, in the stock ex- 
change, on the race course, a passion descending to the vulgar and 
debasing sports of the prize ring and the cock pit. Nota few men, 
and women too, are grossly intemperate in one or more of the particu- 





1 « Psychology, Briefer Course,’’ pp. 148, 149. as 
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lars mentioned who would resent the imputation that they are guilty of 
the sin, in the innermost quality of it, of him who is a slave to his 
cups ; nevertheless, though not in the same mode, they are as certainly 
intemperate. Let the testimony of a church be unequivocal against 
all forms of intemperance. Here her duty as an organization ceases. 
For when the question is, What methods shall 
The Temperance the State employ to restrict or abolish the traffic in 
Question asa intoxicating liquors? it is evident that having entered 
Political Issue the field of expedient or permissible legislation we 
are in a region where men of equal judgment and 
piety may justifiably differ. Here the doctrine of separation of Church 
and State, properly interpreted, interposes a barrier which an organized 
church may not pass. She has no authority to determine zz detail the 
steps to be taken to control that frightful menace to the prosperity and 
stability of the commonwealth. She must leave that important prob- 
lem to the decision of each individual citizen, who is bound to act 
according to his light. Shall prohibition be adopted as a remedy for 
an admitted evil? Is high license justifiable? If justifiable, is it 
effective? How far may legislation go without unduly restricting per- 
sonal liberty? Can any law confessedly above the moral level of the 
mass of citizens be justly or wisely placed upon the statute book? These 
and similar problems beleaguer temperance legislation, and a church has 
neither the equipment of knowledge nor of right to attempt the solution. 
She can only urge upon her constituents to bring the principles of the 
Christian life to the determination of their individual duty as citizens. 
Take, for a second example, what is perhaps the 
The Relations of most urgent problem of our time, the relations of 
Oapital and Labor capital and labor. Here also, we must premise, the 
church as an organization has a plain and imperative 
duty to perform. We have already indicated, in Part II., Division II., 
Sections 11 and 12, what as Christians the employer and the employees 
mutually owe to each other. Let it be added that the church should 
teach in terms which cannot be misunderstood that the attempt to evade, 
by direct or indirect expedients, the primal law of labor, upon obedience 
to which individual and social well-being depends, is sinful. When man 
was originally placed in Eden it was enjoined upon him to ‘‘ dress and 
keep’’ the garden. This precept was manifestly, as all experience 
shows, a transfer to and an interpretation in speech of a law written in 
the human constitution, Accordingly, when he was driven by trans- 
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gression from his primitive dwelling-place, this law of his nature, and 
as such irrepealable whether he was in Eden or out of it, was re-enacted 
in outward command—he was sent forth ‘‘to till the ground from 
which he was taken’’ as to his physical frame, for from the ground he 
must draw the means of the continuance and enrichment of his earthly 
existence ; ‘‘in the sweat of thy face,’? so the commandment runs, 
‘¢must thou eat thy bread.’’ Thus was the necessity and dignity of 
labor, fundamentally of manual toil, asserted for all time. And yet, 
ever since the banishment from Eden, openly declaring that man has 
fallen from his original state of obedience to his Maker’s will, there has 
been among men in general a determined and persistent conspiracy to 
evade and nullify this commandment. By every contrivance that the 
wit of man has been able to invent he has been bent on throwing the 
burden of toil, especially with the hands, upon his neighbor whom he 
could by physical force or superior skill compel to serve him. Par- 
ticularly has the brand of aversion and contempt been affixed to the 
horny hand and the dust-stained dress of the serf and the peasant. 
Against this attitude of rebellion against God, and as such of practical 
enmity to the common weal, a church is under commission to utter her 
unceasing and earnest protest, not contenting herself with eloquent 
eulogies of the carpenter of Nazareth, but showing her estimate of his 
example by the honor which she will put on the worthy toiler in the 
household of faith. 

In her teaching, however, she will avoid a nar- 
row interpretation of the divine will with respect to No Narrow Inter- 
labor with the hands. Such labor is indeed, as has _ pretation of the 
been shown, the primal and fundamental duty of | Term Labor 
man. It is a commonplace of political economy 
that agriculture is the corner-stone of civilization. Even so, the duty 
of labor was enjoined upon a being of a three-fold nature, mental and 
spiritual as well as physical. In its full intention it embraces all these 
factors of his complex personality. A wise father once said to his son 
whom he was sending out from the parental roof, ‘‘ My son, remember 
that not he who works hardest succeeds best, but he who thinks best.’’ 
Our military and naval experts are insisting as never before that it is 
‘the man behind the gun’’ who makes armies and navies effective. 
It is equally true that it is the man behind the hoe, the plow, the 
plane, the forge, the engine, the machine, the pen, the tongue— ‘‘ elo- 
quence,’’ says Theremin, ‘‘is the man’’—it is the man who dignifies* 
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his toil, whatever it may be, and ‘‘ brings things to pass.’’ It is the 
man and not the instrument he works with, nor the kind of labor to 
which he addresses himself, which differentiates civilization from bar- 
barism. The divine precept, then, which enjoins labor by necessary 
implication requires the best development practicable in a given case of” 
the worker in body, mind, and heart in order that he may most effi- 
ciently perform his allotted task. But labor he must or fail of his des- 
tiny. ‘‘If a man will not work neither shall he eat,’’ Paul teaches, 
The idler filches his food, whether he be a tramp or a millionaire. 
The precept is no respecter of persons; it is applicable alike to the 
idle rich and to the idle poor, classes characterized by Professor 
Peabody, of Harvard, as the social froth and the social sediment, 
one at the top, the other at the bottom of the social scale, parasites 
subsisting, without rendering an equivalent to society, upon the fruits 
of the toil of others. 

A church, then, must not cease to teach, rebuke, exhort, having for 
the burden of her testimony the obligation resting upon each one of her 
members without exception to render to society some needed service 
equivalent to what he receives in countless ways from the social whole. 
A Christian, by virtue of the name he bears, has accepted the Christian 
social ideal as his rule of life, and is living out of character if he fails to 
make it his constant endeavor, having freely received, to freely give 
(Matt. 10 : 8) time, talents, acquisitions, whether material or spiritual, 
for the promotion of the common weal. He will honor labor, not in 
empty phrase, but in being himself a laborer, not regarding any service 
too low if it be his best contribution to human welfare. Not the soiled 
hand but the defiled heart will be in his eyes a badge of inferiority. 
He will classify men, not by the accidents which outwardly distinguish 
them, but by the fundamental and real elements of Christian manhood. 
To establish in the minds and hearts of her members such conceptions 
of Christian duty, so opposed to the course of this world, and make 
them operative in her own communion, is a task which will put under 
contribution all her spiritual resources of wisdom, patience, consecra- 
tion, granted to her in answer to her unceasing supplications. A super- 
human task ! does any one say? Precisely so. For this does a church 
exist : to do a work within herself, in the name and in the power of her 
Lord, which shall be the undeniable credential of her divine mission. 
Having done this her responsibility as an organization for the settlement 
of the problems of the relations of capital and labor ends, 
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A multitude of problems here emerge in the 
solution of which a church in its organized capacity Problems of 
has no voice. For instance, a question to be settled Oapital and Labor 
is, What is due respectively to capital and labor as Beyond Sphere 
the share of each in the distribution of production ? of Ohurch 
This is an unsettled difference of judgment between 
the two parties. In the first place it is contended that no such antith- 
esis between classes as is thus implied really exists ; that the line of 
separation is imaginary ; that no laborer even the poorest is utterly 
without capital—he often owns the tools he works with, the furniture of 
his dwelling, not rarely the house he lives in ; and, on the other hand, 
the larger part of the ‘‘capitalists’’ are themselves more industrious, 
working harder and more hours than their employees. Granting, how- 
ever, for academic convenience the use of the terms capital and labor 
as commonly employed, how can the points at issue be adjusted ? 
What is the claim of the labor side? ‘‘The trade union,’’ to quote 
one of the accredited expounders of the position assumed by this 
body, ‘‘would obtain for its members a rate of wages so high as to 
absorb the margin of profit in production less a reasonable return upon 
the capital invested, and a proper reward for the service of superin- 
tendence.’’ The proposition seems reasonable. Like all generaliza- 
tions, however, its simplicity is transformed to complexity the moment 
we attempt to actualize it in practice. The late President Anderson 
(University of Rochester) used to say to the students under him: 
“‘Voung gentlemen, nothing will lie like a general principle.’” Happy 
the pupils who intelligently digested this wisdom, so forcibly expressed ! 
In the case before us, how and by whom shall the ‘‘ reasonable return 
upon the capital invested’’ be determined ? and what tribunal shall fix 
the ‘‘ proper reward for the service of superintendence ’’ ? The whole 
problem of the relation of capital to labor resolves itself into the search 
for answers to the two questions which the general proposition of the 
union leader involves. Now it is transparently clear that no church is 
qualified even to attempt a reply. Here is a region which only busi- 
ness men of large experience and sound judgment can be trusted to 
explore. Consultation between the parties concerned in any given 
enterprise is the only method conceivable for reaching equitable con- 
clusions, so far as such conclusions can be arrived at in existing condi- 
tions of human society. At best only approximate equity is attainable 
as things are. There must bea vast progress in the growth of the 
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practical acceptance of the Christian social ideal, a growth necessarily 
slow, before capital, the skill demanded for superintendence, and labor 
can adjust perfectly their respective claims. No spasmodic, revolu- 
tionary, rule-of-thumb, mechanical remedy for existing ills will reach the 
seat of the disease of the social body. ‘‘ Make better men, and you’ 
will have better times,’’ said the German Zellar. Yes, men renewed in 
heart, and instructed and trained in the conception, which Christ taught 
and exemplified, of humanity as one body can restore the dislocated 
members to their relative positions and harmonious working. Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, returning recently (1903) from Europe to his 
work in Chicago, as head of the Armour Institute and pastor of the 
Central (Congregational) Church took for his theme, ‘‘By Way of 
Gethsemane, Calvary, and the Cross.’’ In the application of his sub- 
ject he took occasion to say, among other things, ‘‘ The solution of 
the great problems of to-day is a religious one. . . We have tried 
everything else but Christ. But labor, smutty and begrimed, will 
become calm at last not by might, power, the sword, or by arms, but 
by Gethsemane and Calvary.’’ In his judgment that these social 
problems have their solution in the gospel of Christ there is increasing 
agreement. Legislation can do something, but the difficulty is radical 
in human nature, and no cure is possible save in the adoption zz she 
heart of the teachings of Jesus. The fountain of action must be 
purified before the principles of Christianity, however plainly taught, 
can become practically operative in the livesof men. Two illustrations 
occurring within the observation of the author are here cited in incon- 
testable proof of this position. 

A skilled mechanic was putting in a hot water heating system into a 
dwelling. The owner of the house fell into conversation with him upon 
current social topics, the course of which was somewhat as follows : 


‘Have you given attention to socialism? ’’ the workman inquired. 

‘A little,’? was the reply; ‘‘Its expounders say that its aim is to secure from 
every man service according to his ability, and to every man service measured by 
his need. In this interpretation of its creed I am a socialist, since it seems to me 
nothing more than a mode of declaring the law of trusteeship laid down in the 
gospel, My difficulty is not with the creed of socialism, but with reference to its 
actualization in practice. How, by what means, can service from every man 
according to his ability be secured? Here is my puzzle. You know that there are 
the idle rich who refuse to work, and on the other hand there are the tramps who 
are equally averse to toil, How can these classes be brought into the working of 
the socialist scheme ? ”’ 
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‘*Oh,”’ said our working friend, ‘‘let the State imprison these fellows.’’ 

‘* What ! and make the industrious support them in idleness? or, if you require 
them to do some sort of task work, have you succeeded in getting out of each of 
them his latent ability by such an expedient ?”’ 

‘““Well,’’? our socialist friend replied, ‘‘it must be confessed that not by the 
method of compulsory legislation can the socialist end be attained. The old 
proverb here has its application, ‘ You may lead a horse to water, but you cannot 
make him drink.’ ’’ 

The questioner pressed his point still further. ‘‘ Let me ask a personal ques- 
tion: Suppose I were able and foolish énough to say to you, Here is money enough 
to enable you to provide for yourself and family, how long would you continue to do 
this hard and dirty work ?”’ 

‘¢ Not long!’’ was the answer, accompanied by a significant gesture, more ex- 


pressive than words. 
‘‘The case, then, stands thus,’’ was the rejoinder: ‘‘ You have the natural 


aptitude, the training, the skill and physical strength fitting you to render me this 
service. I have not even one of these qualifications: how, then, since you say you 
would not do this job if you were not forced to do it in order to support yourself 
and your family, could I secure from you help according to your ability? In your 
case and my own your theory breaks down; it is not workable.’”’ 

Of course no answer was given. Another instance occurred during 
the same season, showing how commonly the socialist programme is 
held merely as a theory ; the moment it is practically tested it is like a 
bubble which bursts as soon as it is punctured. A skillful and indus- 
trious carpenter once said to the writer: ‘‘I think that when a man 
has money enough to support himself and family he ought to stop work. 
I am sure that I would if I could.’’ ‘‘ Well, if all who are skillful in your 
handicraft were to take your position how would the work of the world 
get done?’’ The reply was: ‘‘Oh, there will always be poor devils 
enough who must work or starve !’’ It would thus appear that man’s 
indisposition to do the hard, dirty, and disagreeable work necessary to 
be done for the common welfare, can only be overcome by the whip of 
necessity, by the fear of nakedness, cold, and hunger. Shrink from 
this conclusion as we may, such in the existing moral state of men is 
the obstinate fact. 

Since the foregoing reference to the theory of the socialists was 
written, a book recently published (1904) has fallen under my notice, 
the author of which is himself a trade-unionist and an employer of 
labor. He is thus qualified to consider the questions involved from 
this two-fold point of view. Of the two fundamental defects of the 
socialistic scheme it falls within the purpose of this writer to treat of but 
one. He does not recognize the fact that, disordered as human nature 
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now is, individuals do not, speaking generally, choose that service 
essential to the common weal for which they are best qualified, if that 
service be difficult and disagreeable. He does, however, point out with 
convincing force a second fatal obstacle to the working of the socialistic 
theory, namely, that as a rule only a small proportion of workers do- 
really good work, and fewer do their best. On this point he writes : 


The certainty of employment dilated upon by kind-hearted dreamers can never 
come to men in their present nature without endangering civilization. Only a small 
proportion of the human race do really good work now, and perhaps fewer do their 
best, whether that is good or not, although extra reward is usually certain either in 
wages or profits, The work of perhaps half of the race—wage-workers, employers, 
and all—is barely passable with the person paying for it, yet upon its acceptability 
depends the continuance of the employment or patronage from which they live. If 
this is the condition now, so few putting forth their best efforts, what would be the 
condition if employment and a living were assured by the state, according to some 
plan of socialism? And how would it be possible for a state official to inspect 
work or product so justly as it is inspected now by the buyer who must pay for and 
use it? If the mass of workers accomplished less than at present there would be a 
smaller output of goods to divide, and the efforts of the few most industrious would 
be paralyzed by having to give in taxation a large share of their product to the huge 
army of state supported incompetents.} 


Let us turn now to the second member of the socialistic creed which 
proposes to secure for every man service according to his need. We 
remark in passing that if the proposition in its first member calls for 
service which men generally cannot be made to render, it follows by 
consequence that the second must be nugatory; for the two blades 
of a pair of shears must be perfectly adjusted if you would cut with 
them ; if they are not so adjusted you will do a bungling job, even 
if you are able to cut with them at all. Not to press this point, 
let it be observed that when the inquiry is, What is a man’s need? 
we have before us a very complex problem. Writers on sociology 
remind us that the question of wages cannot now be settled by a cal- 
culation of the cost of mere subsistence. To get a living is in our 
time and among us a far larger necessity than in a more primitive state 
of society. The words of our Lord even in the lower ranges of need 
have a wider application than we are accustomed to think: ‘‘ Man shall 
not live by bread only.’’ Life is a larger thing than mere existence. 
Man has necessities which if not so obviously pressing as those which 





1“Getting a Living; the Problem of Wealth and Poverty—of Profits, Wages, and Trade- 
Unionism.” By George L. Bolen. 
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are absolutely essential to the mere continuance of his animal existence, 
are nevertheless in certain stages of his development so urgent that 
physical existence without them would not be a thing to be desired. 
Indeed for these nobler needs he is ready to give up physical life, if oc- 
casion demands. We must, then, in seeking to discover what human 
need is, keep ever before us the fact that man is more than body, more 
than body plus intellect, more than body plus intellect with his spiritual 
nature added ; he is, as has all along been insisted upon, a social being, 
living in relation to a spiritual environment of beings like himself. The 
needs of such a being rise as he rises in the scale of development, and 
it is for this reason that as civilization advances the question of getting 
a living, using that phrase in its widest significance, becomes increasingly 
difficult. _Comprehensively speaking, the need of every man may be 
summed up in a sentence—he needs to be enabled to make the most 
of himself as a being of a three-fold nature, physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual, his need rising in the order named in the scale of ideal imper- 
ativeness. Mere physical comfort, important as that is, stands lowest 
in the gradation of his wants, intellectual discipline and acquisition 
next, and supreme above these is the cry of the death-hunger of his 
spiritual nature for satisfaction of its cravings. As Christian believers 
we accept as establishing this contention beyond dispute the word of 
Jesus : ‘‘ What doth it profit a man, to gain the whole world, and for- 
feit his life?’’ (Mark 8: 36.) ‘‘I came,’’ said he, ‘‘that they may 
have life, and may have it abundantly’’ (John 10: 10). To Jesus ex- 
istence was not the true life. A man might have that and yet in the 
deepest sense be dead (John §: 25). Interpreting man’s need in this 
large sense, that is, in its only adequate meaning, we arrive at a clearer 
understanding of the amazing scope of the socialistic programme, and 
the prerequisite moral conditions essential to making it operative in 
practice. Let us attempt to state these moral conditions as clearly and 
succinctly as we can : 

1. There must be begotten in the heart of each member of society 
a loving consent to the duty of mutual service measured by ability. 

2. Each of the units must practically accept the obligation to make 
the most of himself in every range of his nature with the supreme pur- 
pose of contributing to the common weal. Thus the individual will not 
be lost in the mass, and the mass will be benefited by the intensifica- 
tion of the individuality of the units in attainments, in possessions, in 


power. Each will get what he can by the exercise of the individual 
2B 
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initiative, will save what he can, guarding against unwise expenditure 
of any element of his strength, and give what he can, getting, saving, 
and giving in the interest of the larger whole, identified with which the 
individual finds, and only thus finds, his larger and real self. 

3. All evil passions, envy, pride, selfishness, self-seeking, ambition, 
self-gratification in disregard of the interests of others, evil speaking, 
covetousness in its protean forms, will be eliminated from the problem. 
In short the programme calls for moral perfection in every member of 
society, contemplating a social order beyond zz details even the imagi- 
nation of the wisest and saintliest of men. It is obvious therefore that a 
church as an organization has reached the limit of its proper sphere 
when it has done its utmost to bring men to submission to the Christian 
social ideal, and thus fitted them to seek for the adoption of those prin- 
ciples by society at large. As a Christian, by virtue of his acceptance of 
Christ as his exemplar in his individual life, is ever struggling, fighting, 
pressing upward in the path of Christian attainment, so in his relations 
to the larger whole he will do what he can to lead men to higher things 
in every field of human action. 

Let us consider next the problem of the care of 
The Problem ofthe the poor. It is one of the clearest principles of 
Oare ofthe Poor Christianity that the poor cannot be neglected in 
any plan of social order. The duty of a church to 
the needy within her own communion is plainly taught both by precept 
and example ; but while she is thus instructed with reference to those 
of the household of faith, she is also enjoined ‘‘ to work that which is 
good to all men’’ (Gal. 6: 10). But in what manner shall she dis- 
charge this duty in the relation of public charity? This is our present 
question, and as an organization she has no answer. The public must 
decide how aid can be given in the wisest way to avoid the danger of 
encouraging laziness, breeding a class of professional paupers, and de- 
stroying the honorable instinct of independence and self-help. How 
shall distribution of public funds be accomplished without putting them 
in the control of political tricksters who will use them for private ends 
or party purposes? How shall the stern discipline of necessity be inter- 
fered with without sapping the foundations of the republic by suppress- 
ing the operation of the principle of individual initiative? These are 
matters upon which the light of the widest experience must be sought 
by careful students of existing conditions. To them a church must 
leave the solution of the pauper problem. 
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Take once more the question whether a munici- 
pality shall furnish employment for those for any Public Provision 
reason out of work? How can this be done with- of Work for the 
out introducing into government, to an excessive Unemployed 
degree, the principle of paternalism? How avoid 
nurturing a class habitually dependent upon the civil authorities for 
employment to the damage of private enterprise, hangers-on to the 
public crib, subservient in spirit and conduct to their political masters ? 
Have we not already a horde of these cormorants whose votes are no- 
toriously in the political market for bargain and sale, the counters with 
which conscienceless ‘‘ ward-heelers’’ play their nefarious games of 
public corruption? Shall the State put itself still more completely 
within the power of the political traders, enabling them to tax the pub- 
lic purse for the support of their retainers ? Surely a church has no 
answer to questions such as these ; but must submit them to men of 
large experience in public affairs, 

The social problems which we have so briefly considered are only 
specimens of a legion, such as the problem of public education, the 
question of dealing with social vice, and the allied question of divorce, the 
difficult question of city government, the relation of Church and State, 
The list could be indefinitely extended, but enough has been said to de- 
monstrate that a church as an organization can have no authoritative 
voice in the settlement of the social problems 7% defaz/, vast in number 
and complex in character, which are urgently pressing for solution. 

Accepting these restraints just indicated upon 
the corporate action of a church, let us pass to Sub-Section 6e 
speak of the enlargement of her sphere as acting The Duty ofa 
through her members. Reflection will show that Ohurch Through 
the restraints suggested really set her at liberty to her Members 
discharge a more effective social service. Indicated 

If a church has faithfully discharged her function and Defined 
of instruction and training within herself, her mem- 
bers are supposed to go out into general society thoroughly impressed 
with the moral beauty and necessity to the well-being of men of the 
social ideal which Christ has established by his life and teachings in the 
hearts of his disciples. But what do they find? They find a reversal of 
the principles which they have adopted for the ruling of their lives, and 
which control the body of believers. Now the Christian ideally con- 
ceived, that is, as animated by the life of Christ who lives in him by* 
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faith, enters society, as did the early disciples, to turn the world upside 
down (Acts 17 : 6), not by the methods of political reformers, but by 
insisting on the Kingship of Christ over all human relations ; to reflect 
everywhere the light of Him who proclaimed himself as the light of 
the world (John 8:12). ‘‘Ye,’’ said Jesus to his followers, ‘‘are thé 
light of the world, ye are the salt of the earth’’ (Matt. 5 : 13-15). 
How lofty the dignity! How great the mission of the disciples of 
Jesus as thus declared by their King! Now light not only enlightens, 
it purifies. It is the supreme disinfectant in nature, and its therapeutic 
quality is increasingly recognized by medical skill. It is evermore a foe 
of corruption. But let us be clear as to the peculiar quality of this 
moral and spiritual light which is to enlighten the world. Christ is the 
light and the spiritual life of men. He that hath not the Son hath not 
the life, and hence hath not the light. Life and light are inseparable 
in Christ, and therefore in those in whom Christ lives (John 1: 4; 1 
joharse-21). 

Assured of the source and quality of the light, let us ask how it 
works? The method must be the same as was his whence comes the 
light with which Christians are radiant. Now Christ was first of all in 
himself light, and then in his teaching. It is this quality of being light 
in himself which gives to Jesus his unexampled position as the world’s 
acknowledged moral leader.. His moral teaching, much of it—using 
moral in its popular sense—had been anticipated in the thought of 
men. Of course it had: since man was made in the image of God, 
he retains enough of that image to enable him to think the revealed 
thoughts of God, revealed in the human constitution and in nature, 
except so far as sin blinds his eyes and perverts his judgment through 
the alienation of his affections. Jesus, however, as no one ever before 
had done, taught moral truth and lived moral truth perfectly. His in- 
nermost moral quality blossomed out in his life and words. And so it 
comes to pass that, since he lives in his disciples as the life of their 
spiritual life, they also, so far as they yield themselves to the inworking 
of his Spirit and the teaching of his word, are themselves the light of 
the world and the salt of the earth. Not in the first instance by their 
outward activity, but their inherent quality, simply by being light 
and being salt. It need not be said that as moral beings, and not 
things, they will reveal their innermost moral quality by their action in 
harmony with the Christly norm ; but the point which we seek to in- 
sist upon here is that their action is not formal and mechanical, but 
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vital. Nothing impresses us more profoundly as we study thoughtfully 
the life of Christ to discover his secret than the absence of noisy dem- 
onstration, of fussy energy. He moves calmly, unostentatiously, often 
secretly along his way. 

One reason of this attitude of serenity in Jesus must be found in 
his acceptance of the moral duality inevitable in human history, and in 
the fact that its unfolding was under the control of his sovereign Father. 
He knew that some would believe on him and that some would not. As- 
sured of the ultimate triumph of the Divine purpose, either through the 
willing submission of multitudes, or in the overthrow of the foes of 
righteousness, he moved on in the calm assurance of ultimate victory. 
Seeking a moral conquest, he sought it by moral means, and hence ex- 
pected that it would be won by slow stages through the tardy centuries. 
He was patiently sowing the seed of a spiritual harvest which could 
fully mature only at the end of the age. My kingdom is not of this 
world, he said. (John 18 : 36.) I am not seeking to establish an earthly 
empire. Hence he did not attack existing political institutions, nor in- 
stitute special social reforms. He was content to declare and instill into 
receptive hearts principles which by their gradually leavening power 
would revolutionize institutions and reform society, so far as these things 
are practicable in the present age, and as first fruits of the ripened 
harvest to be garnered beyond time. As we watch him we are amazed 
at his patience, his self-control, his unostentatious self-sacrifice, illus- 
trating his own impressive words, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ex- 
cept a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone ; but if it die, it beareth much fruit!’ (John 12:24). He 
prosecuted his work which the Father gave him to do with meekness 
and lowliness of heart. In prophetic vision Isaiah foretold his bearing 
when in poetic phrase he wrote: ‘‘ He shall not strive nor cry aloud, 
neither shall any hear his voice in the streets’’ (Matt. 12 : 19). Sep- 
arate from sinners by the whole diameter of moral character, he asso. 
ciated with them as an acknowledged friend seeking their good. He 
sought the lost. He sympathized with the poor, with the sick, the 
shepherdless multitudes. He had no supercilious contempt for the 
ignorant. The common people thronged him to listen to his gracious 
words (Mark 12 : 37). Only on rare occasions did the volcanic fires 
of holy indignation which burned within him with an intensity of 
which we, sinners, can have no conception, burst forth, as when he 
drove the traders from the profaned courts of his Father’s house, and™ 
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when his lips flamed with judicial woes pronounced upon the religious 
leaders among his people who would neither enter his kingdom them- 
selves, nor suffer those who would to do so. 
We here refer the reader to our discussion of the 
Imitation of Jesus imitability of Jesus in Chapter V., Section 7, and 
in Social Relations following sections in Part I. The guiding thought 
there expressed was that Jesus was controlled in all 
his earthly career by his Messianic purpose and his Messianic endow- 
ment. The determining factor in his individuality was his Messiahship, 
setting him apart asa man from every other member of the race as 
every other man is by his own individuality, and so in the nature of the 
case, since individuality determines personal duty, no other one can 
share his peculiar obligation. He alone was the Messiah. Hence in 
this respect he can have no imitator. He was the unique Son of God. 
Nevertheless his Messianic work on earth was wrought in human nature. 
He was a human being without sin ; not less human by reason of his 
peculiar relation to the Father, always acting under the leading of the 
Spirit, but more human, if we may so express ourselves, because that 
factor of his personality had in him unhindered expression, as it can- 
not have in us who are sinners. In him, considered as a human ferson 
as distinguished from Christ as an sndividual, was put before us the 
ideal of manhood, otherwise unattainable, as our moral guide. It must, 
however, be added, lest we err in our interpretation of his example, that 
the ideal of manhood in him was not wrought out in the midst of a 
perfect moral environment, but among sinners. ‘The ideal is modified 
accordingly. Reflection will make it clear to us that the life of Jesus 
would have been far different if he had lived among sinless men. 
Whether, indeed, he would have come into the world in human nature 
if man had not sinned is a purely speculative question, an answer to 
which does not concern us here. We are dealing with facts; he did 
actually appear among sinners for the purpose of bringing to them par- 
don and imparting to those who receive him by faith a new spiritual life, 
the gifts carrying with them a progressive renovation of their entire nature 
to be consummated beyond time. The salvation which Christ brings, in 
its large significance, means a new humanity, established in a new and 
congenial environment. He condenses the purpose of his mission in a 
sentence, ‘‘ Behold, I make all things new’’ (Rev. 21 : 5 ; see 2 Cor. 
5:17; comp. Heb. 12:27). A man newborn, born from above, 
as Jesus teaches, the ‘‘new man”’ of Paul’s Epistles, is the beginning, 
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the seed of a regenerated race (1 Cor. 12 : 12-27), ‘‘ Christ’s body,’’ a 
regenerated society in which each shall fulfill at last in relation to the 
whole the divine purpose in creation. 

This being granted our inquiry must be, Along what lines will this 
complete renewal of humanity proceed? ‘The only possible answer 
must be, along the lines indicated in man’s original constitution. Here 
again we must refer to the position taken in Part I., Chapter II., Sec- 
tion 10, and following, namely, that the zormal appetences of human 
nature indicate the lines of his true development. They are finger- 
pointings along the path of advancing Christian civilization. We are 
forced to this conclusion from the premise that every man is bound to 
make the most of himself according to the norm of his individual 
endowment and guided by the special circumstances in which he finds 
himself providentially placed, having always as his supreme purpose the 
purpose which Jesus had, the complete renewal of humanity after the 
divine image. Every one in this view is conceived as contributing in his 
own peculiar development and special life-task in ways determined by 
his own individuality to the comprehensive issue. We are thus enabled 
to see what the true imitation of Jesus must be, discriminating care- 
fully the particulars in his career from the general spirit, method, and 
purpose which controlled his life. Christians, if the name they bear 
is justified by the fact, have vitally received Jesus as Leader and Lord, 
as Saviour and example, and yet they see much in his example which 
they cannot, and much which they ought not, to imitate. They see 
that celibacy, taking this as an outstanding illustration, was a duty for 
Christ, and yet plainly not for all men ; but wAy it is a duty in the one 
case and not in the other they cannot explain to themselves. There 
seems to be an inexplicable contradiction between the personal example 
of Jesus and the general teaching of the word of God both in the Old 
and New Testaments as to the obligation and sanctity of the marriage 
relation. They see too, that Christ took no part in the settlement of 
the political problems of his time, while yet to them as citizens of a 
democratic State it is a plain obligation to use their influence, whatever 
it may be, in directing its policy into righteous and beneficent channels. 
They recollect, also, that Jesus commanded Peter, who drew his sword in 
defense of his Lord when the unfaithful Judas delivered up his Leader to 
his enemies, and cut off the ear of the servant of the high priest, to re- 
turn the weapon to its sheath, and healed the wound which his impatient 
disciple had inflicted (Matt. 26 : 52; Luke 22: 51; John 18 : 10-36). 
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Notwithstanding these instances in the example of Christ they find 
that the Scriptures represent civil government as a social necessity and 
recognize it as of divine origin, that the magistrate is declared to be an 
avenger, God’s minister, to punish offenses against it, and that for this 
very purpose he bears not the sword, symbol of divine authority, in 
vain, thus honoring our police and armies and navies. Let these illus- 
trations of apparent conflict of teaching suffice for our present purpose. 

Now since Christians generally have no guiding principle clearly 
apprehended by which they define to themselves the respects wherein 
Jesus is imitable and the respects wherein he is not imitable, and yet 
find themselves constrained to set his example aside in certain particu- 
lars, they at first suffer the pangs of self-reproach as not being true to 
their vows, and finally and inevitably, through habitual disregard of it 
in certain instances, lose their moral tone. The example of Christ 
ceases to be operative over them; they dismiss it more and more as 
setting up an impracticable standard of Christian living. Obviously, 
therefore, they can be saved from moral disaster only by putting clearly 
before themselves the distinction which we have urged, discriminating 
by its aid the respects in which the example of Jesus is binding, and 
the respects in which the example of Christ as Messiah is not obligatory 
upon those who bear his name. Only in this way, we repeat, can they 
be saved from moral disaster, and moreover thus only can they be 
guarded against the assaults upon their faith of enemies of Christianity, 
one of whose favorite modes of attack is to push the example and 
teaching of Jesus to the extreme of absurdity, seeking thus to show 
that their practical application would be the destruction of all civil and 
social order. In their caricature they divest the typical saint of the 
best qualities of manhood, reduce him to uselessness, and make him an 
object of contempt. Describing such a one a well-known writer de- 
clared that the contemplation of him made his gorge rise. It need not 
be said that such a conception of sainthood was not derived from a 
spiritually sympathetic study of the life of Christ, although it is true 
that some of the graces of character which distinguished him are dis- 
tasteful to the unrenewed heart. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Christian centuries have 
afforded many illustrations of the kind of sainthood which these enemies 
of the faith appeal to in justification of their misrepresentation. As to 
these cases it must be said that they are not imitations of Jesus, but 
distortions of his example. Pupils in our schools who are learning to 
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write often make poor work, as should be expected, in their attempts 
to follow copy. It will be granted that it is manifestly unjust to judge 
of the excellence of the model given them by the failure of the copy- 
ists to reach the standard fixed for them. Precisely so we should not 
judge the moral example which Christ has given us by the failures of 
his professed followers. Christ came into a world morally alien to him- 
self with a purpose which could be apprehended only gradually, be- 
cause of the spiritual and consequent intellectual blindness of men, and 
because too, of inherited evil tendencies and bad habits and customs 
confirmed by centuries of disobedience to the norm of true manhood 
in relation to God. Imperfection of sainthood under these conditions 
inevitably results. 

Let us show how this must be from a consideration of one aspect of 
the case. Man, as a conscious sinner, has an instinctive conviction of 
the need of expiation of his sin. Urged by a dim feeling of this neces- 
sity he has himself undertaken a task impossible forman. He sees that 
he ought to do something to satisfy a need so persistent and imperative. 
Hence he has from the earliest times invented austerities to which in his 
blindness he has attributed expiatory value, not perceiving that their 
total significance is that of testimony to existence of the need of propi- 
tiation and a dim unconscious prophecy of the propitiation made by God 
through his Son. From the earliest times the pagan nations have sacri- 
ficed beasts, and in some instances human persons, as propitiatory offer- 
ings to their gods. Weary pilgrimages have been undertaken, fastings 
have been undergone, tortures have been self-inflicted, in a word, ascet- 
icism in its various and repulsive forms has been practised, all these 
bearing witness to the ineradicable instinct of the human heart that some 
reparation for sin must be made. Among the Jews themselves their 
divinely appointed sacrifices, designed to express the inexorable demand 
of God’s nature, and not less certainly of man’s nature made in God’s 
image, for holiness, and to reveal in type and symbol the divine pro- 
pitiation through the Lamb of God slain from the foundation of the 
world, came to be regarded as the means in themselves of propitiating 
an angry Deity—a total misconception of the Levitical ritual and Jew- 
ish history which has been shared by multitudes in later times. In 
harmony with this misconception Christianity has been shockingly mis- 
represented by many bearing the Christian name, since they have 
appeared to measure the genuineness of their repentance and renun- 
ciation of the evil of the world by self-invented austerities, by outward” 
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demonstrations of sorrow, by ostentatious sackcloth and ashes, by pecu- 
liarity of garb signifying in its gloom their renunciation of the world, 
rather than by a resolute turning away from their evil ways in glad obe- 
dience to the will of God. They have distorted their faces that they 
might appear to men to fast (Matt. 6:17). Penance has taken the ” 
place of repentance. Where, indeed, a genuine appreciation of the 
Sacrifice of Calvary exists, and its consequent true repentance, there 
will be of necessity profound contrition just in proportion to the depth 
of the sense of the need of the great Sacrifice in order to forgiveness, 
but it will not ostentatiously exhibit itself ; it will rather enter into the 
inner chamber of the soul where God seeth in secret, and outwardly 
prove itself by the purification and elevation of the life. 

Christian saintship, then, in any proper conception of it, is the pur- 
pose and endeavor to develop to the utmost every individual capacity 
of one’s nature, to be devoted, as were all the powers of Jesus, to the 
welfare of mankind in its three-fold need of body, mind, and heart, 
having in view the whole of man’s destiny as a creature of time, preparing 
on earth for an endless career beyond the fleeting present. A Christian 
saint, then, will not attempt to follow Jesus in the special work which 
only Jesus could do, but in his own peculiar life-task in the spirit, in 
the method, and with the purpose of Jesus, that purpose being the 
renewal of humanity considered as one body, each of whose members 
has its appropriate function, the discharge of which is essential to the 
welfare of the whole. In this view, if it is carefully considered, we 
have not a restriction, but an enlargement in the scope and importance 
of individual duty. Even the ‘‘ feeble are necessary’? to the attain- 
ment of the comprehensive end in view. In no other social scheme is 
the dignity of the individual so insisted upon. ‘‘ But now they are 
many members, but one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee : or again the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. Nay, much rather, those members of the body which seem 
to be more feeble are necessary: and those parts of the body which we 
think to be less honorable, upon these we bestow more abundant 
honor; and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness ; 
whereas our comely parts have no need: but God tempered the body 
together, giving more abundant honor to that part which lacked ; that 
there should be no schism in the body ; but that the members should 
have the same care one for another’’ (1 Cor. 12 : 12-27). For our- 
selves we are assured that such a conception of a perfect social state as 
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is outlined in the passage from which we have quoted, so far above the 
habitual thought, not to say the confirmed course of the life, of sinful 
men, could not have been reached save by the inspiration of the Spirit 
of him by whose inworking alone the ideal can be realized. If the 
Spirit did not inspire it, not simply as an ideal but as a prophecy cer- 
tain of fulfillment, then the picture is the ‘‘ iridescent dream’’ of an 
overheated fancy. 

It is not for mortals to say to what degree of development the race 
will attain during the present age. It is not for us to know the times 
and seasons which the Father hath set within his own authority (Acts 
1:7). We have been put in trust with the gospel of the kingdom, 
and so long as the present dispensation lasts it is plainly our duty to 
seek to bring it in along the lines indicated by the word, the Spirit, 
and the providence of our King. His command is decisive on this 
point: ‘Occupy till I come’’ (Luke 19 : 11-27). There are vast 
fields of achievement yet to be explored in every department of human 
thought and action, in physical culture, in sanitation, in surgery, in 
therapeutics, in general education its methods and scope ; in literature, 
in art, in science, disclosing marvels yet undreamed of in earth and air 
and sea ; in archzology, in history, in philosophy, in religious knowl- 
edge, and supremely in that most difficult and most important of all 
arts—the art of right living both individual and social. Here is employ- 
ment for all with their several aptitudes, and acquisitions so endlessly 
varied. Each member of the social body is summoned to render. to 
the whole the service for which he is best fitted, whatever he can do 
best and where the call is most urgent in the scale of relative im- 
portance. Each must ask in seeking his place, not, What work is most 
agreeable and easiest? but, What am I best fitted to do, and how needful 
is the task for the common good? Individuality so far closes the narrow 
way and strait gate that every one of us must walk absolutely alone in 
it. In this meaning Jesus walked alone, and so must he who would 
follow Jesus ; must follow him to exhibit anew his spirit, his method, 
and his purpose. 

Following his Leader thus the Christian saint will imitate him in his 
humility before God, as he bows unhesitatingly and unreservedly to his 
Father’s will under the yoke of obedience as that will was made known in 
‘his nature, in God’s word, by his providence, and by the leading of his 
Spirit, set at liberty thus in the love of a son; will imitate him in his 
meekness of submission, in which there was not a trace of abjectness ; in” 
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his self-respect, which was the very antithesis of pride ; in his acceptance 
of outward conditions, manifestly putting them beneath his feet in a calm 
consciousness of mastery ; in his poise of self-control, in that while he 
lived in a civil and social atmosphere charged with wrongs, he was not an 
anarchist, a leader in sedition, but submitted to the ruling powers, and’ 
paid taxes to as unjust a tyranny as the world has ever seen. He did not 
attack existing political institutions and institute social reforms. Seek- 
ing moral conquests he employed moral means, patiently enunciating 
principles, which by their leavening power he knew would ultimately 
revolutionize institutions and reform society. ‘‘ He is an effective fer- 
ment, a slow transmuter of the earthly into a more heavenly order.’’ 
The Christian saint will imitate his Leader in his serenity under provo- 
cation, exhibiting no impulse to retaliation, though burning with just 
indignation against flagrant injury ; in his quick sympathy with human 
joy and sorrow ; in his tender compassion for the shepherdless multi- 
tudes ; in his recognition of manhood irrespective of its accidents of 
birth and station and wealth ; in his association with sinners as their 
friend, while never a companion with them in their sin ; in his absorp- 
tion in his earthly mission, while his citizenship was evidently in heaven ‘ 
in his immediate and constant vision of the unseen and eternal, which 
however did not diminish but intensified his attention to the obligations 
of the seen and temporal, since for him the future glorified the present, 
eternity magnifies the importance of time as related to it as seed to a 
harvest ; in his courage which was not insensibility to danger, nor a 
brutal defiance of it, but a majestic superiority to it in the path of duty ; 
in his love of righteousness and hatred of iniquity urging him onward 
with resistless energy in his saving mission—his vision of the beauty of 
the former and the deformity and horror of the latter, making him keenly 
alive to the dread condition of those who were destitute of righteous- 
ness in the bondage of sin; in his use of power which he would not 
employ for his personal advantage, but always for the benefit of others 
—tefusing to command stones to become bread to satisfy his own 
hunger, but feeding the hungry multitudes who hung upon his steps, 
and extorting from his enemies in his final act of self-surrender on 
the cross the remarkable testimony to the usual tenor of his life, 
‘‘He saved others ; himself he cannot save’? (Matt. 27 : 42); in his 
familiar, always reverent communion with his Father as with one in 
whose immediate presence he continually lived ; in his forgiving grace, 
as when in the mortal agony of crucifixion he besought forgiveness for 
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those by whose hands he met his shameful and cruel death ; in his vic- 
tory over the last of foes whom he conquered in submitting to its power. 
Following Jesus in this manner in his life- 
purpose, in his method, and in his spirit, the The Church 
church acting through her members will prove her- Acting Through 
self to be the spiritual power-house of the regen- her Members in 
eration of society. _ She will thus be seen to be at Social 
once a radical and conservative social force. She Regeneration 
will seek her ends not by revolution, but by evolu- 
tion, if we understand that much-abused term in its popular meaning. 
The evolution of which she is the source will not act through ‘‘ natural 
selection,’? a mechanical, non-moral process, but through ‘‘ rational 
selection,’’ as we have before said, and even so not through rational 
selection determined as it may be by selfish motives, but by the self- 
sacrificial love of the new-born children of God as they go forth from 
the communion of saints among their fellow-citizens. In the cities of 
our time when the darkness of night settles down upon them the elec- 
tric lights blaze forth, illuminating the avenues and streets and squares 
to the utmost bounds of the municipality; but the incandescent burners 
which flash their brilliancy upon us, scattering the darkness, are merely 
the local evidences that the power-house is in working order. They 
tell the story wherever they are placed of the mighty energy the dis- 
tant and unseen dynamos have generated. So a church most effect- 
ively serves the cause of social reform when, clearly apprehending her 
unique mission, she devotes herself with singleness of aim to her sublime 
task, little appreciated by the world, of generating light and manufac- 
turing salt, if in such a connection a commercial simile may be permitted ; 
when from her ‘‘sweet communion ’’ individual believers, the church 
moving thus, in harmony with the latest military tactics, in ‘‘open 
order,’’ shall go forth into the countless and multiform activities of 
daily life, into which the body as an organization cannot enter, seek- 
ing first of all to bring souls one by one into spiritual subjection to the 
King, and then carrying enlightenment and saving influences into the 
family, into the shop, behind the counter, into recreations, into po- 
litical contests, into editors’ chairs, into philanthropic enterprises, into 
reform movements, into legislative halls, into institutions of learning— 
in a word, when Christians shall go into society, as He by whose name 
they are called went into it, with the distinct and avowed purpose to 
enlighten its darkness and to purify it by their presence. ~ 
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But we cannot stop here in our view of the 

Sub-Section 6f progress of the kingdom of Christ among men. The 

Two Phases of last sentence demands a final step in the unfolding 

the Kingdom of of our theme. To fail to take it would be a case of 
Ohrist arrested development. We pass then to point out” 
a pivotal fact, pivotal in that a correct view of the 
church’s relation to the kingdom hinges upon it, the fact namely that 
there are two phases of the coming kingdom quite generally confused 
in our thinking and action, a confusion which tends inevitably and 
greatly to the weakening of the transforming power of Christianity. We 
refer to the common error of confounding what we call, and call 
rightly, the progress of Christian civilization with the progress of the 
spiritual kingdom of God and his Christ. Between these two phases of 
progress it is essential to a thorough comprehension of the task to which 
a church is called that we should make a sharp distinction, that is, be- 
tween vital Christianity and what we may designate its overflow 
influence upon general society. 

The term Christian it will be at once admitted is of indefinite sig- 
nification. It does not strictly define the real character of a man ora 
church oranation, When we style this a Christian nation we mean simply 
that historically, constitutionally, and legally it may be so designated ; 
but we by no means mean to claim that all our citizens, or a majority of 
them, are spiritual subjects of the kingdom of Christ. We are there- 
fore compelled in forming our judgments and determining our action 
to discriminate between the intensive and real and the extensive and 
superficial spread of Christianity in the world. Now this discrimination 
rests upon the indisputable fact that some of the principles of Christi- 
anity may regulate the conduct of men in their civil and social relations 
in a total absence of an acceptance by the heart and the obedience of the 
inner will of the principles adopted. The writer once said in conversation 
with a leading judge of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York: 
‘¢ Judge, a man may be better or worse than his conduct.’’ ‘ What’s 
that ?’’ he exclaimed. The remark was repeated, whereupon he seemed 
lost in thought a moment, but soon recovering himself he responded, 
‘* Certainly, that must be so.’’ The story which at one time had such 
a vogue, entitled ‘‘ Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,”’’ strikingly illustrates 
the possible moral duality of human character. 

The explanation of this phenomenon clearly appears when we con- 
sider the following facts : (1) that the principles of Christian conduct 
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are natural to normal man; (2) that the environment of Christian 
custom produces, through man’s innate tendency to imitate those 
around him, outward conformity to the Christian ideal ; (3) that right 
action tends to well-being, so that an enlightened self-interest may 
prompt to the exercise of outward Christian virtues. We ask the 
reader to note that while we mention separately these promptings to 
conduct which is Christian in form, but which may not be Christian in 
spirit, we do not intend to intimate that one of these operates to the 
exclusion of the other two. Motive in all cases is a complex thing, for 
it is a movement of life, and life is a solvent of different incitements to 
action producing results which defy our analytical scrutiny in any given 
instance. All that we here intend is to fix attention upon certain 
motives to action which, as producing it, forbid us to characterize it in 
the deepest sense Christian. 

As to the first proposition, that the principles of Christian conduct 
are natural to man, using the term natural with reference to his normal 
constitution, we must refer to our discussion of the native appetences of 
man’s constitution in Part I. It is necessary to add here only this, 
that all who accept the teaching of the Scriptures maintain that man 
was created as to his spiritual nature in the image of God. Hence he 
is, in this sense, naturally receptive of Christian influences. He must 
oppose this native tendency if he remains unaffected by them. There 
is just this grain of truth in the contention of those who insist that 
there is in man a germ which may be developed into virtue, denying 
the need of regeneration. While as Christian believers we hold that 
the new birth isa moral prerequisite to such development, we also 
insist that the normal appetences of man’s constitution prompt him to 
action in harmony with the purpose of his creation. It is interesting to 
note as confirmatory of this statement the explanation which Socrates, 
in a conversation with Christobolus, is reported in the ‘‘A/emorabilia’’ to 
have given of the violation by man of the law of his natural appetences. 
That philosopher said, ‘‘ There is naturally implanted in man a social 
and sympathetic element, for they naturally need one another, and feel 
for one another, and help one another by co-operation, and alongside 
of this there exists another element of hostility ; for whenever a great 
number of persons find their affections fixed on the same object which 
they cannot all enjoy, opposition and war in reference to that object 
naturally ensue. Hence strife and wrath and the passion of aggrandize- 
ment and feelings of envy and dislike toward those who in the great 
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competition of life are more successful than ourselves.’?? We quote 
this testimony from an ante-Christian writer because it strikingly and 
accurately points out the working of two opposing principles of man’s 
nature in its existing state of moral disorder. While it is conclusive 
evidence of the necessity of the implanting of the new moral life in 
man by the work of the Spirit, it also supports our contention that 
when selfish desires do not thwart the working of normal principles a 
certain degree and quality of virtue, although not in the deepest sense 
Christian, since it lacks the Christian motive, is possible. Nor would 
we fail to recognize the fact that so certainly as man is by his constitu- 
tion a ‘‘religious animal,’’ it is to be expected that he will in some sort 
be a religious man, a believer in God, and yet be destitute of the 
spiritual quality of a true worshiper. Thus the Hindu expresses his 
idea of God when he says, ‘‘ We are parts of This One. He who 
speaks is That One ; that is, whenever I speak that in me is God. That 
One is the agent.’’? It is instructive to notice that the truth of the 
immanence of God tends very strongly to merge the works of the 
Creator in him, a tendency which must be very carefully guarded 
against in our teaching lest it lead to pantheistic error, an error not less 
fatal than the Deistic view of God’s relation to his universe. That a 
man may in some sense be a worshiper of God and yet be utterly desti- 
tute of the spiritual quality of a true child of God is conclusively estab- 
lished for those who accept the teaching of Christ by his parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican (Luke 18 : 9-14). 

In our second explanation of the obvious fact that a man may be 
worse in the inner quality of his character than his conduct, we urged 
that the environment of Christian custom produces, through our innate 
tendency to imitate those by whom we are surrounded, external Chris- 
tian character. As we have before seen, man is toa great degree a 
creature of habit. At the foundation of habit is inherited tendency, 
the expression of which in spontaneous action is as destitute of personal 
moral quality as the color of one’s hair or the hue of one’s eyes, All 
of us are more or less moral chameleons, taking our moral complexion 
from our environment. How far any of us take our moral practice, 
and even our religious observances, from the customs prevailing in the 
community of which we are a part, without any distinct, intelligent, 
and conscious choice, the supreme Judge of the hearts of men alone 





1 Translation in Blackie’s ‘‘ Four Phases of Morals,”’ p. 33. 


2 Kellogg, ‘ Comparative Religion,” p. 55. 
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can decide. We do know, however, that moral and religious fashions 
are a potent influence in determining our daily conduct. Said a young 
woman when asked the reasons which justified her denominational rela- 
tions, ‘‘Oh, I was trained a , and I am glad of it, for I do not 
want to give any thought to such matters.’’. This is without doubt the 
mental attitude of multitudes who do not make so frank an avowal of 
their perilous repudiation of their obligation as responsible creatures. 
There is altogether too much of so-called religion which is nothing more 
than a mechanical product of inheritance and training, totally valueless 
as indicating the soul’s true attitude toward God and man. A recent 
writer justly characterized such a ‘‘believer’’ as one ‘‘ who follows the 
conventional observances of his country, whether it be Buddhist, Chris- 
tian, or Mohammedan, whose religion has been made for him by others, 
communicated by tradition, determined to fixed forms by imitation, 
and retained by habit.’”?? No faithful Christian pastor will suffer any 
member of his flock to rest in the soul-destroying delusion that such a 
form of godliness, but destitute of the power, is anything more than a 
Satanic snare for the destruction of souls. 

There is one incident in the life of Christ which 
discloses as with the brilliance of lime light the The Power of 
power of outwardly right habits formed by training Habit as Illus- 
to render a man utterly insensible to his real moral trated in the Oase 
condition. It is his interview with the rich young _ of the Rich 
ruler, recorded in the Gospel of Matthew 19: 16—- Young Ruler 
26. It will be recollected that Jesus in response to 
the young man’s question, ‘‘ What shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?’’ turned the thought of the questioner to the requirements of the 
Decalogue with which the young man was familiar, and drew from him 
a reply which revealed the amazing shallowness of his conception of the 
spiritual demands of that marvelous epitome of morality, ‘“ All these 
things,’’ he said, ‘‘have I observed from my youth.’’ His thought 
penetrated no deeper than the shell of virtue ; and the eternal life 
which he sought was for him, as, alas! it is for many among ourselves, 
an experience to be entered upon in the future only as a mechanical 
inheritance. So the Teacher, that he might lead the inquirer into 
deeper and juster views of righteousness and the life eternal, summoned 
him to a great renunciation, thus to break up the tyranny of a habit of 
thought and action which stood in the way of his attaining the perfec- 
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tion which he blindly desired. ‘‘ One thing,’’ he said, ‘‘ thou lackest,’’ 
the lack of which taints with its evil all your fancied righteousness, ‘‘go 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come and follow me.’’ Your wealth is your 
idol, it stands between you and your complete devotion to God. You 
trust in your riches rather than in God, you lean upon them as a lame 
man leans upon his crutch, in this manner revealing your moral in- 
firmity ; the only safe course for you, whatever may be the path of duty 
for others, if you would attain the heights of moral perfection of which 
you are capable, and to which you aspire, is to strip yourself of that 
in which your present life consists, the abundance of your possessions, 
and follow me! The point of our Lord’s requirement is in the last 
two words, follow me. ‘The selling of his property and the distribution 
to the poor was only a preparation for the great surrender. A man, as 
Paul teaches, may dole out all his goods to feed the poor and yet not 
be ready for the supreme Christian duty, the duty to follow Jesus 
wheresoever he may lead (1 Cor. 13 : 3). The demand upon this 
young man was no more severe than that made upon whomsoever 
would be a disciple of Christ. He expressly says ‘‘ whosoever he be of 
you that renounceth not all that he hath he cannot be my disciple’’ 
(Luke 14 : 33). We may not abate one jot of this demand. If any 
‘idol of the heart restrains us from this complete and unconditional sur- 
render to the King in Zion, it must be sacrificed. (Compare Mark 
| 10: 28, 29 ; Phil. 3 : 7; Heb. 11 : 26.) Inthe case of the young man 
He who reads the heart saw that the actual dethronement of his idol 
was necessary to the highest service to his kind of which that individual 
man was capable. Let us not wrest the words out of their true mean- 
ing. What he required in this case was that the inquirer should actu- 
ally renounce his wealth in order that he might follow Christ in his 
saving mission among men. We know that at times very painful surgery 
is requisite to the saving of the imperiled physical life ; the same is 
true of the higher life of the spirit. Accordingly we hear our Lord 
saying, ‘‘If thy hand or thy foot causeth thee to stumble, cut it off and 
cast it from thee: it is good for thee to enter into life maimed or 
halt, rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast into the 
eternal fire. And if thine eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee: it is good for thee to enter into life with one 
eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into the hell of fire.’’ 
Christian experience in countless instances of agonizing struggle 
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confirms the truth that the va dolorosa is the way of life. May we not 
suppose that the Master saw in this young man great undeveloped 
capacity for following in his own radiant footsteps a noble career of 
Christian discipleship? On the basis of his natural excellence it was 
possible for the young ruler to rear a moral structure of character and 
service far above anything that had entered his thought or aspiration. 
The perfection which he dimly discerned was a loftier thing than he 
had conceived. He had no proper estimate of the grandeur of his na- 
ture. In order to correct his thought it was required to break as by a 
rude shock his habit of self-complacency ; he must see how far below 
the demands of true righteousness was that outward attractiveness 
which won the love of the Saviour. He loved him, and in the burning 
severity of his love he pointed out to his questioner the only pathway 
to the close companionship with himself, the Lord of life and glory, the 
Saviour of the world, which with no clear apprehension of its meaning 
the question of the young ruler really called for. Follow me, he said, in 
my pathway of humiliation and self-sacrifice, of serviceable pity for lost 
humanity, of love unto death ; follow me, not indeed in my special Messi- 
anic work which is mine alone, but to do your work guided by the aim 
and principles of my life ; follow me thus and you shall express in your 
measure my Father’s idea of .a noble, successful, triumphant life, the 
life of a true child of God. What the ultimate decision of the young 
man was we may not venture to surmise ; the record declares that ‘‘he 
went away sorrowful ; for he had great possessions.’’ All we know is 
that our Lord took occasion on this action of the young ruler to im- 
press upon his disciples the spiritual peril to which the rich are exposed 
(Matt. 19 : 23-26). 

We cannot fail to find in the natural nobility 
and habitual excellence of Paul while he was yet The Advantage 
Saul, the potency of his great career as the apostle of Right Moral 
to the Gentiles. Upon such a natural moral foun- Habits Illustrated 
dation the structure of character matchless, save in by the Oase of 
that of the peerless Son of Man, was reared. He Paul 
surpassed all his associates in the outward observ- 
ances of the ceremonial and moral requirements of the Jewish faith. 
But when on the way to Damascus he had a vision of a loftier righteous- 
ness than he had ever before conceived in the manifested Son of God, he 
counted all his previous attainments in virtue as loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, to whom he submitted with glad self-* 
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surrender as Lord. In him appeared conspicuously that peculiarity of 
Christian experience which exhibits the profoundest sense of sin and 
need of a Saviour in those whose natural character is most faultless in 
outward manifestations. When from the very summit of natural ex- 
cellence they look into the blazing glory of the Divine holiness, they 
appreciate as no others can, what a vast moral distance separates God 
and the sinner. They estimate, as no others are able to do, the amaz- 
ing grace of Christ’s humiliation unto death, that he might restore 
God’s wandering children to their lost likeness to the Father of their 
spirits. The lesson is obvious—habit is our ally or our enemy. It is 
our ally if we build upon the substructure of inherited tendencies and 
acquired outward Christian virtues the loftier structure of a character 
Christlike in its inner springs, and Christlike in its service to the 
bodies and souls of our fellow-men. It is our enemy if we follow in- 
herited tendencies to evil, and suffer without constant resistance the 
domination of practices opposed to the highest ideal of Christian at- 
tainment. It is equally our enemy if we rest content with the outward 
decencies of Christian civilization and the formal discharge of Christian 
duties ; if we are cgntent with the form of godliness and remain desti- 
tute of its power. (in a word, if our Christian life is nothing deeper, 
nothing more vital than habit, into which the soul has not entered by 
definite personal choice, our good habits may be our spiritual ruin. 

The third explanation of the fact that a man may be morally worse 
than his conduct, appears when we consider that since right moral 
action tends on the whole and in the long run to well-being, certain 
principles of the gospel may be adopted for the regulation of the life on 
purely selfish grounds. In this meaning a man, a community, may be 
Christianized. We find an undeniable evidence of this in the position 
of a leading journal published in the interest of the liquor traffic, that, 
not at all on moral grounds but simply for economic reasons, ‘‘ the 
trade,’’ to quote exactly the language of its editor, ‘‘would wisely 
join the advocates of temperance in their crusade against low groggeries 
and intemperance.’’ Thus Satan may for his purposes not only quote 
Scripture, but rebuke sin! So also there is an association among 
merchants whose object is to restrict commercial credits to men and 
houses of proved commercial honor ; there is no pretense made by the 
association that its organization is inspired by moral considerations. 
This would be pure hypocrisy. They proclaim that honesty in trade is 
‘good business.’’ The ‘‘Bon Marché,’’ the famous department 
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store in Paris, and others which have adopted and. thriven upon its 
policy, were established with the purpose avowed as in the interest of 
their promoters of serving shoppers unskilled in the prices and qualities 
of goods, as well as they did the most experienced and best informed 
buyers. A merchant may adopt, indeed, and doubtless many a mer- 
chant has adopted this system both for moral and economic reasons. 
The point here, however, is that not moral but economic reasons led 
to this phase of mercantile enterprise, and that these are the controlling 
motives in such commercial houses. They seek first to serve their own 
interests in serving the public. 

In harmony with this practical aspect of the case we observe that it 
is a characteristic note of our Christian civilization that a utilitarian sys- 
tem of morals is widely accepted. ‘The experience of men, as has 
already been said, shows that in the long run and in the large, certain 
principles of conduct are profitable to the individual and to society, and 
for this reason are adjudged to be right. One writer of this school, for 
example, affirms that the general acceptance of monogamy among civ- 
ilized peoples has come to pass, because the effect of polygamy has been 
so injurious to the general welfare that it has gradually been abandoned. 
Now, not to speak of the teaching of Scripture that monogamy was the 
original relation of man and woman (Matt. 19 : 3-9) and not the prod- 
uct of evolution, we admit and maintain that polygamy has demon- 
strated by its fruits that it is an evil and bitter thing ; nevertheless we 
contend that it proves to be an evil and bitter thing in experience 
because it is a violation of the law written originally in man’s constitu- 
tion and so sure to produce the evil consequences which observers 
record. In like manner, while we grant that the common proverb 
‘honesty is the best policy’’ is the condensed expression of long ob- 
servation, we insist that it is so because honesty is in itself a virtue. (He 
who is honest in his outward transactions simply for the reason that it is 
good policy is not an honest man.) (A Christian system of morals main- 
tains that conduct is right not because it tends to well-being, rather that 
it tends to well-being because it is right, that is, in conformity to the 
original constitution of man as a social being, owing duties determined , 
by his constitution to himself, to other persons, and supremely to God. 
It insists that Jesus loved righteousness because it is intrinsically amiable 
and hated iniquity because it is intrinsically hateful. 

Nevertheless it will not be denied that large numbers of persons 
in Christendom are actuated by no higher motive in their practice of 
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many of the Christian virtues than the commercial, political, and social 
profit of it. To action of this moral quality, and to that due to the 
mere promptings of the natural appetences and to habit, is to be attrib- 
uted the outward Christian aspect of society at large. In saying this 
we are but directing attention to the truth upon which the Saviour 
constantly insists in his teaching, that only that action which is a mani- 
festation of the new life which he came into the world to give to men 
can be recognized as in the real, the deepest sense Christian. A corrupt 
tree, he says, cannot bring forth good fruit, therefore first make the 
tree good (Matt. 7 : 17, 18). A good tree is known by the peculiar 
quality of its fruit (Matt. 12 : 35). The heart is the fountain of action : 
if the heart be impure the streams which flow from it must partake of 
its quality (Matt. 15 : 19). This precisely is the truth which the 
penitent psalmist has in mind prompting him to cry in a profound sense 
of his need: ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God: and renew a right 
spirit within me’’ (Ps. 51 : 10). And so Paul, when in his Epistle to 
the Galatians he contrasts the works of the flesh and the fruit of the 
Spirit, echoes the psalmist and Jesus: this of course, since the life in 
God is of essentially the same moral quality through the ages. We must 
affirm its distinctive quality, even though in specific cases we cannot 
certainly distinguish it in the act. 
“Here comes into view a portentous peril to vital 
A Portentous Christianity. For the reason that the tares are so 
Peril to Vital inextricably mingled with the wheat at certain stages 
Ohristianity | of growth that no human intelligence is able accu- 
rately to distinguish them, the progress of what may 
be termed the outer kingdom of Christ is mistaken as identical with the 
progress of the inner kingdom of redeemed souls. It is true that in a 
sense the kingdom of God comes wherever his preceptive will is done, 
whatever may be the motive of the actor, but it is a perilous mistake to 
overlook the separation which surely exists between those who obey 
him from the heart and those who are destitute of the new life. We 
must ever remind ourselves that a lamp which is trimmed and burning 
sheds its beams far beyond itself; it gives light ‘‘to all that are within 
the house’’ (Matt. 5 : 15). Or, as in the parable of our Lord, ‘‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took 
and sowed in his field : which indeed is less than all seeds ; but when it 
is grown it is greater than the herbs and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of heaven come and lodge in the branches thereof’’ (Matt, 
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13 : 31, 32). Lange has this pithy comment on this parable: ‘‘ Not\ 
only sweet songsters, but even birds of prey seek to build their nests on | 
this heavenly tree.’’ This dynamic power of Christian truth to 
‘* possess and assimilate a foreign mass’’ to a resemblance to itself, in- 
volves a danger the greater, because, by the process itself, it is concealed. 
A striking illustration and proof of this fell under the writer’s notice 
recently. An author who distinctly rejects the teaching of the gospel 
that ‘‘ life and immortality were brought to light’’ through our Saviour 
Christ Jesus (2 Tim. 1 : 10), and that by a living faith in him do any 
become partakers of the heavenly inheritance, nevertheless maintains 
‘‘that the period of years passed in this world is regarded in its true 
light’? only when it is held to be the ‘‘ preparatory and experimental 
stage out of which a more positive and definite life of achievement is to 
be evolved.’’ Death is only a transition ; life is continuous ; the ex- 
perience of all men on earth, irrespective of any moral choice on their 
part, is only a step in an unavoidable progression to virtue and felicity. 
This travesty of the hope of the Christian believer is a commonplace 
of current evolutionary literature. 

We greatly rejoice, nevertheless, in the signs of an advancing 
Christian civilization, as seen in an increasing recognition among be- 
lievers and unbelievers alike that all social questions, including political 
science and political economy, are at bottom ethical problems which can 
find their solution only in the application of the Golden Rule ; in the 
widespread sentiment in favor of arbitration in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes ; in advancing general intelligence and social comfort ; 
in railroads, telegraphs, telephones, steamships, annihilating distance, 
compressing the round globe into closest neighborhood ; in the discov- 
eries and achievements of physical science surpassing the marvels of 
the fabled lamp of Aladdin ; in better sanitation, the gradual aboli- 
tion of the slums in our cities, the countless activities of philanthropy, 
the strong tendency to co-operation in place of ruthless competition in 
the relations of capital to labor ; but while rejoicing, as we must, in 
these things as an indubitable evidence of the new life in God among 
men, we do not, smitten with spiritual blindness, rush into the abyss 
of the error of mistaking this superficial and extensive spread of Chris- 
tianity for a process of the coming of the kingdom of God, as if by it 
the millennial glory will be ushered in. We regard the vast increase of 
material equipment which distinguishes our age as but means put at the 
disposal of the people of God for prosecuting with more vigor and 
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efficiency the work of evangelization at home and abroad, as the scaf- 
folding, so to speak—important, nay, essential as scaffolding and yet 
scaffolding only—of the temple of the renewed humanity built of living 
stones and of which Jesus Christ is the living corner-stone—a temple 
which will be completed only when the seen and temporal shall fade” 
away before the brighter vision of the unseen and eternal. 


CHAPTER V. A SURVEY OF EXISTING SOCIAL CONDITIONS EXHIBITING 
THE GROWTH OF THE MORALLY GOOD AND THE MORALLY EVIL 


1. Consider first the fading away of the line of 

Section 7° demarcation which separates those who serve God 

The Dark Side of and those who serve him not, between those who 
the Survey believe in Christ with a living faith and those who 
make no profession of such faith. It surely will not 

be disputed that the line of moral separation is well-nigh obliterated. 
To make this condition more obvious than it may appear upon a su- 
perficial view, let us recall the great gulf of separation which existed 
between the two classes in the first dawn of the Christian age. We 
shudder as we read Paul’s dark description of pagan iniquity, a state of 
things strikingly set forth in current historical novels, particularly in the 
great work of Henryk Sienkiewicz, entitled ‘‘Quo Vadis.”? Rome, 
enriched by the spoils of many lands and beautified with the products 
of a splendid material civilization was, nevertheless, perhaps for this 
reason, festering in corruption. Luxury and its resulting effemi- 
nacy were slowly and certainly destroying her patrician families. One- 
third of her population was slaves, ‘‘kept in good humor by largess 
of money and corn, as dogs are controlled by food flung to appease 
their hunger, and by gladiatorial spectacles and savage fights of wild 
beasts.’’ Their lusts, worse than brutish, were sanctioned by their 
religion, the very temples of their gods being often the scene of the 
most scandalous debauchery. As into a vast cesspool the vices of all 
lands poured in dark and turbid streams. The new life of Christianity 
appearing in the midst of a society so frightfully corrupt flashes like a 
sun dawning at midnight. Living as we do in the midst of conditions 
morally so much higher, it strikes us as incredible that such an obtrusive 
outward difference could distinguish the believer from the unbeliever. 
But such is the verdict of history. We must be sure, if our thought is 
docile to God’s word, that a radical distinction really exists, whatever 
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may be appearances in our generation. The contrast existing in pagan 
Rome ought to instruct us in its reality. But so penetrated has gen- 
eral society become among us by the ethical principles of the Christian 
life, that the line of outward separation is to a great extent fading 
away. A distinguished minister of the Presbyterian church, William R. 
Taylor, D. D., speaking enthusiastically of the city where he resides, 
a city distinguished as a ‘‘city of churches and men’s Bible classes,”’ 
says: ‘Progressive as we are commercially we are more so in our 
moral ideas. For instance, I know of no city in the country where the 
spirit of sectarianism cuts so little a figure in the life of the commu- 
nity ; where people of every religious belief, and of o religious belief 
(the italics the author’s), not only live so pleasantly side by side, but 
work and play together so harmoniously.’’ As an illustration of the 
truth of this testimony let a recent incident be cited. There is in the 
city a club, made up chiefly of business men of generally high reputa- 
tion, some professing the Christian faith while some do not, where the 
members are permitted to play games ‘‘for the cigars and drinks.’’ 
An indictment was brought against a member for a violation of the 
State law against gambling, an act which aroused the ‘‘virtuous’’ in- 
dignation of the members of the club. A Christian attorney, a member 
of the club, defends the gaming as ‘‘ harmless amusement.’’ The fact is 
mentioned only to show how completely the line of separation between 
professing Christians and those who are not is disappearing. What is 
true of the city here referred to is doubtless true of the cities of the 
country generally. It would be difficult to name any association, 
whether for work or play, in which believers and unbelievers do 
not act together without any sense of moral disharmony. They are 
not sharply discriminated in social life, at the theatre, at the card-table, 
in the ball-room, at the club, in business circles, on the stock exchange, 
in the ‘‘trusts,’’ in the trade combinations for putting up the prices of 
the necessaries of life, in legislative schemes for furthering private ends, 
in political circles—in a word, wherever men meet for pleasure or gain. 
It is a common remark among the public at large when one is officially 
announced as a member of some church: ‘‘I am sure I did not know 
that Mr. So and So was a professing Christian.’’ Men and women 
company together in philanthropic enterprises, in ethical clubs, assist at 
social functions of all sorts, utterly ignorant and for that matter careless 
of their respective attitudes toward Christ. This is not the place to in- 
quire into the reasons of this indiscriminate mingling of antagonistie 
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moral elements—reasons partly prophetic of good and partly otherwise ; 
we have now only to call attention to the obvious fact and its bearing 
on the method of the application of the principles of the Christian life. 

2. What has been said of social life appears also in literature, 
using that term not in its technical sense, but as including whatever is ° 
printed and published for general circulation. 

Newspapers. Let the testimony of our newspapers be cited. 
They quite accurately represent the average moral status of the people, 
and necessarily so, in order to secure support by the operation of the 
economic law of supply and demand. The managers and editors must 
give their readers what they want or abandon the field. Consequently, 
while not offensively irreligious, they reveal the mongrel Christianity of 
their constituency, which is surely not of the New Testament quality. 
This is not an adverse judgment of one who looks at the matter with 
the eyes of a purist, but is distinctly declared by an editor of one of 
these periodicals, who from his own experience raises the question, 
‘Can a newspaper editor be an honest man?”’ and in his ‘‘ Con- 
fessions,’’? published in the ‘Atlantic Monthly’? (March, 1902) 
answers his question in the negative. It may be justly said that this 
editor had unusually high ideals of editorial honesty, but that the de- 
mands of commercial success made it impossible for him after a time of 
experiment even to /7y to realize his ideals. And yet the newspapers 
constitute the bulk of the reading of the great mass of our population, 
and both represent and form, to an extent it is sibling aos to contem- 
plate, the moral tone of their readers. 

Magazines and Books. Advancing a step in the grade of publica- 
tions, we cannot fail to see that as the law of supply and demand de- 
termines our publishers in their decision whether to give an article or a 
book to the public, our higher literature is generally regarded as of the 
same mixed and doubtful character. Christianity rarely appears in 
our magazines and books, particularly in novels which constitute the 
great bulk of the issues of our publishing houses, in its true light, but 
rather in a guise of purposed misrepresentation, or oftener misappre- 
hension through a spiritual incapacity of authors resulting from igno- 
rance of its essential character. Christian experience as they report it, 
is as a rule merely a grimace of godliness or a designed parody of it by 
the use of its phrases emptied of their true meaning. 

The Poets. In a similar guise Christianity appears in the poets. 
They use the terms of the Christian faith, but with a large poetic 
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license. They appeal to the imagination and to sentiment rather than 
to the intellect and conscience. They picture glowing ideals which 
stir the emotions and awake fleeting aspirations but do not invade that 
citadel of man’s being, his will, and produce right conduct. They do 
not lay the granite foundations upon which alone the structure of right 
living can be built. Probably no one, however highly he may estimate 
the beneficent function of poetry in literature, will contend that the 
great saints and leaders of men in, conquests for Christ were nourished 
for their strenuous work by the visions of the poets, although they may 
have been refreshed after toil by reading them. It was not without 
reason that Socrates judged ‘‘nothing to be true poetry that had 
nothing in it of falsehood’’ ; and Plutarch wrote that ‘‘ the witchery of 
poetry consists of fiction.’’ Definiteness and precision of statement 
are alien to its ends, and hence the duality of which we are speaking is 
conspicuously in evidence here. 

Physical Science. In our time physical science in insistent tones 
commands the attention of the world. Her voice has gone out every- 
where, and no one denies her right to be heard when she testifies to 
what she has seen, while at the same time we must strenuously resist 
the attempt to restrict the term scéence to the facts which physical 
science discovers in her researches. Acting in her rightful sphere she 
is a sort of Aladdin’s lamp, astonishing us by her revelation of hitherto 
undreamed-of wonders, Nature is radiant with new meaning under 
the flashlight of her discoveries. But growing overbold by her contri- 
butions to human weal when moving in her legitimate realm, she 
ventures to transgress her bounds and philosophizes upon the facts 
-ascertained, and since the human soul and God dwell in the secret 
place inaccessible by the researches of the laboratory, of scalpel and 
crucible, affirms that there is no such thing as spirit, human or divine, 
no free-will, no immortality, that religion is an outworn superstition 
which it is the beneficent mission of science to dispel. We do not as- 
sert that all students of physical science hold this language of denial, the 
case is far otherwise, but since many of unquestioned ability and of 
conceded attainments in their chosen fields are very positive in their 
repudiation of spiritual verities, an increasing number among us are 
more or less influenced by their opinions to the weakening, if not to 
the destruction, of our Christian faith. 

Philosophy. 1n this highest realm of secular thought the voices of 
students are discordant and confusing. This results necessarily front” 
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the data employed by them in forming their hypotheses. Hypotheses, 
we say, for we must not forget that ‘‘no philosophy can be more than 
an hypothesis.’’" Nevertheless, man as a being of thought must philoso- 
phize. He is irresistibly impelled to pass from science to philosophy. 
Science on the one hand is an orderly knowledge of facts ; its language > 
is, This is; it observes, classifies, co-ordinates, and systematizes facts. 
Philosophy on the other hand is a dialectic ; it inquires for the noumena, 
as manifested in the phenomenal ; it seeks explanation ; it strives to lay 
hold of the unity which binds together the apparently alien and discon- 
nected, It accepts the objective unities which each of the physical 
sciences has won or is seeking to win for itself, and pushes its search 
farther to find some unitary reality behind and beneath merely ob- 
jective bonds which holds the universe in one, so that it is fitly a 
universe. Its quest, in a word, is for the deepest secret of being and 
life. Without doubt the struggle for some unitary conception of the 
universe which has marked the course of human thought through the 
ages is of God and points as the trembling needle to the pole to him 
as the final resting-place of its otherwise restless dialectic. 

So much being taken for granted the decisive question here is, Can 
philosophy, proceeding upon the data legitimately falling within its 
sphere, and ignoring the revelation made in the Scriptures of the na- 
ture of sin, and the provision for salvation from its penalty and power 
through Jesus Christ, reach a unitary conception of the universe which 
shall satisfy the intellectual and moral nature of man? We are per- 
suaded that it cannot. We are not asking whether if the truths and 
facts of the Christian system are admitted as elements of the problem 
such a solution can be attained ; we restrict our thought here to the 
question first proposed. It is quite sufficient in this restricted view to 
justify our negative answer to cite the fact that hitherto philosophers of 
equal erudition and intellectual acumen have been unable to reach con- 
cordant opinions. Let our appeal for confirmation of our contention be 
to the history of philosophy, both of ancient and modern times, It pre- 
sents a field hotly contested of opposing systems ; necessarily so when we 
take into view the conflicting data with which the systematizers have to 
deal. This Professor James points out in a striking paragraph. He writes: ? 


For what a contradictory array of opinions have objective evidence and abso- 
lute certitude been claimed! The world is rational through and through, its ex- 








1 Prof. William James, Harvard, “ Pref. to Paulsen’s Int. to Phil.’’ 2 Essays in Phil.,”’ p. x6, 
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istence is an ultimate brute fact; there is a personal God, a personal God is 
inconceivable; there is an extra mental physical world immediately known, the 
mind can only know its own ideas; a moral imperative exists, (moral) obligation is 
only the resultant of desires ; a permanent spiritual principle is in every one, there 
are only shifting states of mind; there is an endless chain of causes, there is an 
absolute first cause; an eternal necessity, a freedom; a purpose, no purpose; a 
primal one, a primal many; a universal continuity, an essential discontinuity in 
things; an infinity, no infinity. There is this, there is that; there is indeed 
nothing which some one has not thought absolutely true while his neighbor deemed 
it absolutely false. s 


No one who has followed and is following the course of philosophic 
thought will deny that these antitheses are commonplaces of philo- 
sophic opinion. 

This duality of conclusions, we repeat, results necessarily from the 
duality of the data upon which philosophic reasoning proceeds. They 
obstinately refuse to fall under any unitary conception which philosophy 
can frame. For nature, personal experience, and history present to us 
wherever we turn a dual aspect, a Medusa head, turning the heart of 
the observer to stone. In the face there is a weird beauty mingled 
with a nameless horror. The attractive brow is wreathed with hissing 
serpents. There are grace and sunshine, prosperity and the fruition of 
hope, the triumph of righteousness and the sweet amenities of charity : 
ah, yes! but there are also storms and deformity, adversity and dis- 
appointment, the wicked are exalted, the righteous laid low, and man’s 
inhumanity to man makes the world seem to be a Bochim and an 
Aceldama. There is health, there is the repulsive paralysis of disease ; 
there is life, there is death ; there are the ‘‘ pleasure grounds’’ of the 
world—the Alps, upon whose sunny slopes in the glad summer-time 
the shepherd tends his flocks ; there are Vesuvius and Mount Pelée 
belching forth upon the cities at their base volcanic fire and deadly 
vapor, overwhelming their inhabitants in a sudden and awful burial. 
When the tragedy of Pelée occurred men held their breath in dismay, 
and reflecting on the frightful occurrence asked in the anguish of 
doubt, Can it be that love is at the heart of the universe ? But Pelée 
was only an acute emphasis of the note of the world’s cry of suffering. 
In the month of May, 1902, according to the carefully gathered statistics 
of one of our most reputable newspapers, forty thousand lives were lost 
in the ‘‘horrors,’’ as the editor styled them, of that short space of time ! 
Shouts of laughter and wailings of anguish go mingled evermore up into 
the impassive heavens. ‘ 
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Attempting an interpretation of the universe, or that segment of it 
which falls within the view of the philosophers in which there appears 
an unconquerable duality, they give us two theories which, as com- 
manding at the present moment the consent of the greater number of 
philosophic thinkers, challenge our special attention. First we notice 
the theory of Materialism, remarking, however, that some who hold the 
theory in its main features decline to accept the designation. The 
second theory which we notice is the theory of Idealistic Monism. 
The first makes its starting-point the facts of matter and motion, con- 
tending that these constitute reality and account for all phenomena by 
physical laws. In this system psychical facts are but functions of the 
nervous system.  ‘‘Scientific psychology is physiology.’’ Idealistic 
monism on the other hand makes its starting-point the facts of con- 
sciousness, and insists that these are the only fundamental reality, 
physical facts being regarded as merely phenomenal. This reality 
which I know in consciousness is a part, so to speak, a manifestation of 
an infinite consciousness, a uniform system of movements directed to an 
end by an immanent teleology. This reality is the God of idealistic 
monism or pantheism. Thus the difference between ‘‘human and 
divine inner life must be great and thorough-going, so great that there 
can be no homogeneity at any point.’’ 

As to the theory of materialism in its relation to Christianity it pre- 
sents the growth of the tares too obviously to require remark. Phi- 
losophers of this school (Haeckel and others) are avowed enemies of 
the Christian faith, affirming that as has already been pointed out, there 
is no God, no human soul, no free-will, no immortality. Its morality 
(for the claim is made that a system of morality is not inconsistent with 
its principles) is purely utilitarian, excludes moral responsibility, and so 
is destitute of the very essence of morality. It isa system of ethics in 
name only, deceiving the unwary by a word for which the word pru- 
dence ought to be substituted. 

Turning now to the system of idealistic monism or pantheism, we 
must remark that while it does not appear with the profession of enmity 
to Christianity on its lips, it is at heart an enemy, and the more dan- 
gerous for the reason that it is not open in its avowal of its enmity. 
It admits that God is. It repudiates the attitude of atheism which the 
materialist assumes ; but it with equal insistence denies personality, 
after the analogy of human personality, to the reality which it desig- 
nates by the name God. ‘There is a long way in speculative thought 
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from the Absolute to the Being whom religious faith accepts and 

worships by the name of God,’’ writes Prof. George T. Ladd, of 
Yale University.* God, whom the believer in Jesus Christ knows 

by an inward experience wrought by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 

loves and adores, is the Being revealed not only through the world of 
matter and spirits as these are known to the idealistic philosopher, but 

in and through the unique revelation of himself as both Creator and 

Redeemer in Jesus Christ, brought to our knowledge in the Holy 
Scriptures. According to the view of the universe to which the 

idealistic monist is restricted, knowledge is possible only of so much of 
reality as lies within, or of so much of reality as we are conversant 

with through the facts of external and internal observation. This 

philosophy does indeed admit God’s transcendence, but when this 

admission is examined it turns out that transcendence, as so under- 

stood, is a very different conception from that which the biblical 

theologian has when he uses the same term. He intends to assert that 

God is transcendent in the sense that he existed Jefore his creation of 
other entities, that he can and has supplied out of the fountain of his 

own being a constant support to the works of his hands while not 

destroying their secondary efficiency, and has wrought unique effects | 
both in the realms of matter and of mind. While, then, this philosophy 

maintains the transcendence of God, declaring that ‘‘ God and Nature 

do not absolutely coincide,’’ it intends to restrict our knowledge of him 

to the reality which falls under our finite survey. God is transcendent, 

it affirms, ‘‘so far (and only so far) as his infinite nature transcends 

the Reality known to us.’’ Reality does not, in a word, exhaust itself 
or himself (this philosophy is uncertain as to gender) in the universe 

so far as the universe is known or can be known to us. He can be 

known by us, however, only so far as he is immanent in nature, nature 

here signifying all material and psychical phenomena. 

Holding that God is transcendent thus, and only thus, idealistic 
monism knows nothing and can know nothing of creation ; it is neces- 
sarily bound by its fundamental principle to be agnostic in the matter, 
for if it is impotent to affirm it is equally impotent to deny. But the 
holy Scriptures expressly declare the creation, the origination of the 
universe (finite) to be an act of God. ‘‘ In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.’’ Paul and John in the New Testament 
unite their testimony to the testimony of Genesis. Unless, therefore, 





1“Tnt.,” p. 368. “ 
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we deny that revelation can give us any knowledge supplementary to 
that which is possible to us through the interpretation of the created 
universe, we know upon adequate testimony that there exists a funda- 
mental duality as between the Creator and the created, the infinite and 
the finite, which is impressed on all created things. If this be so any . 
attempt to state in precise terms the exact relation between the Creator 
and the works of his hands is a hopeless undertaking. Our thinking 
upon the matter must be controlled by the teaching of the revelation 
to which alone we are indebted for our knowledge of the origin of 
things. This revelation instructs us, so we interpret its teaching, that 
he who alone has independent being (asezty) gave dependent, yet real 
being to the finite works of his wisdom and power in matter and mind, 
gave being which consists in the sum of those qualities and powers 
which distinguish them from the Creator. Now idealistic monism, con- 
sistently with its fundamental principle of restricting knowledge to that 
derived by unaided reason from the finite universe, cannot accept as a 
fact known, a unique revelation, and hence discredits any asserted 
knowledge of the saving grace of God in a provision for the forgiveness 
of sin and deliverance from its power, a provision limited in its effect- 
iveness only by the determined refusal of the sinner to receive by 
repentance and faith the gift of God. Involved in this ignorance of 
revelation are several particulars of ignorance, such as the following: 

1. Excluding the Christian revelation as a source of knowledge, it 
knows nothing of the nobility of man’s normal nature as created in the 
image of God, involving as to its completeness moral harmony with him. 

2. It knows nothing of the origin and nature of sin as consisting 
in man’s moral unlikeness to God (germinal), resulting from his willful 
departure from the norm of his own being, nor of the extent of the 
defacement of the image of God which he originally bore. It does, 
perforce, admit the existence of disorder, of evil, injustice, falsehood, 
treachery, hypocrisy, a brood of wrongs nameless for multitude, but by 
its explanations of evil it virtually denies its moral turpitude. Evil in its 
view is the dark background upon which only can moral good be dis- 
cerned ; or it is a delusive appearance due to the limitation of human 
vision ; or it is a necessary stage in human progress toward perfection, 
to which humanity is destined by immanent teleology. All the for- 
tunes of humanity, whatever they may be in appearance, ‘‘ make for 
the great goal, the realization of its divine destiny.’’ Sin in this view is 
not the thing which God hates with all the necessary reaction of his holy 
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nature, and against which, as a righteous being who loves the creatures 
he has made, all the consuming indignation of his being must be set. 

3. It is consequently ignorant of the only possible remedy for sin, 
for moral unlikeness to God, provided in the gospel of his grace, which 
is limited in its efficiency only and solely by the sinner’s refusal to ac- 
cept, by repentance and faith, the only conceivable conditions upon 
which it could be accepted, the gift of God. 


This philosophy does indeed speak of humility, but that in its view 
is simply a sentiment which springs up naturally in the human soul in 
view of man’s insignificance in the vast universe of which he is so 
small a part, but of which sentiment a consciousness of personal de- 
merit as willingly out of moral harmony with God is not the central 
element. This philosophy also speaks of faith in God, of trust in him, 
but on examination it appears that this faith is not fixed on God as 
having definitely promised his divine pardon and succor, but is rather 
nothing more than an ‘‘immediate certainty of the heart that the real 
is derived from the good, that every thing that happens is meant for 
the best, for my best.’’ This philosophic faith rests not solely on a 
revelation of the divine character and purpose, but only upon a vague 
prophecy of the heart, awakening a hope doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment, unless accompanied by repentance it brings the soul into moral 
harmony with God. In like manner this philosophy accepts Jesus 
Christ, not indeed as inseparably known as the theme of the Christian 
revelation of salvation from sin, but as a product of the natural evolu- 
tion of human history, the best exhibition in humanity of supra- 
personal reality. When we say that he was the Son of God we can 
mean no more, if we expect a philosopher of this school to believe the 
statement, than that our words are only an ‘‘expression of religious 
fancy.’’ Sucha philosopher cannot, he says, believe for example that 
Jesus’ birth occurred otherwise than that of ordinary human beings, or 
that he changed water into wine, or that he fed five thousand men with a 
few loaves of bread, or that his sacrificial life and death had any relation 
to the possibility of human redemption from the guilt and power of sin.’ 

4. Finally and summarily, this philosophy by its own confession 
knows no answers which can justify a rational faith to the questions, 
Whence? Whither? For what purpose? has no word of assured 
hope, whether these questions are put with reference to the individual 
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or with reference to the human race, or to nature. When we press for 
the solution the most serious and urgent problems which can engage the 
attention of a mortal it is dumb, or at best ventures only a guess. 

Well, then, is the field of philosophy given wholly over to the 
growth of the tares? Has it no mission of service to Christianity? 
We think it has such a mission, and at a later stage of our discussion 
we shall attempt to justify the judgment. 

Biblical Criticism. We pass now to speak of the growth of the 
tares and the wheat in the field of biblical criticism. Here more cer- 
tainly than in any other sphere of thought the difficulty and the im- 
portance of careful and just discrimination are greater precisely in 
proportion to the unspeakable preciousness of the interests involved. 

In order to lucidity of thought upon this matter 
The Relation of of biblical criticism let us first try to make clear to 
the Bible to | ourselves what the relation of the Bible to Christi- 

Christianity  anity is. What do we mean by the Bible? And 

what do we mean by Christianity? In reply to the 
first question we must here refer to what has been said upon the Scrip- 
tures as a source of our knowledge of ethical facts and principles (In- 
troduction, Section 4), adding now only that we accept the Bible asa 
special and unique mode of revelation of God’s character and purpose 
as Creator and Redeemer, supplementary to and interpretative of his 
revelation of himself, (1) in the human constitution, (2) in human 
history of which it is a part, (3) and in nature ; a revelation which has 
for its supreme purpose, to which all other ends are subsidiary, the 
making known to men of Jesus Christ as the one person of the God- 
head through whom he made and governs the worlds and saves men 
from their sins, and realizes his ultimate end in their creation. We mean 
to say that no part of this three-fold revelation can be fully understood 
except in the light of the related parts. 

As to Christianity we mean by that term to designate that new, more 
outstanding, controlling, and aggressive manifestation of the moral life 
of God through the new birth by the Spirit in individual lives of be- 
lievers, and indirectly through them in society which dates from the 
advent, the earthly career, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus 
Christ, followed by his subsequent manifestation of himself on the day 
of Pentecost ; a life which has manifested itself through the Christian 
centuries with more or less purity in organized churches, and which as 
‘‘the leaven in the meal’’ and ‘‘the grain of mustard seed’’ has 
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gradually been extending its overshadowing power and. penetrating the 
thought of the world, molding its social customs, determining increas- 
ingly the policies of States, stirring slumbering peoples, as China, 
Japan, India, and Africa from the stagnation of centuries, and has been 
always and everywhere the moral dynamic of ¢vwe progress toward the 
ultimate fulfillment of the divine purpose. 

When then the question presses upon us, What is the relation of 
the Bible to Christianity as so understood ? we cannot hesitate to reply, 
the facts compel us to say, that chiefly through this book Jesus Christ 
has been made known in his nature as Son of God and Son of Man, in his 
character and saving mission, so that without it Christianity would not 
exist, and without it Christianity cannot be maintained and its con- 
quests be pushed with vigor. 

But we cannot omit to guard this statement from misapprehension 
and misrepresentation. For observe, when we assert this relation of 
the Bible to Christianity we intend to maintain that the facts and truths 
made known in the Bible were the facts and truths which the living 
Word made known to his disciples by his earthly life lived in their pres- 
ence, and by his teachings, by his death, resurrection, ascension, and 
his subsequent gift of the Spirit; facts and truths which entered into 
and were the formative norm of the life of the apostolic church ; facts 
and truths which at different dates during the first century were com- 
mitted to writing, interpreted in the apostolic Epistles in their true 
significance, and applied to the unfolding needs of the growing life of 
the body of believers. Through Christ the life hid with Christ in God 
passed into his disciples and through them into the living church, built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief (living) corner-stone (Eph. 2 : 19-22; cf 1 Peter 
2: 4-8). It cannot be too distinctly asserted and urgently insisted 
upon that the Mew Testament was first a life before it was a record. 
In him who was its life resides its authority, for as John triumphantly 
exclaims, ‘‘ that which we have heard, that which we have seen with our 
eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands handled, concerning the 
Word of life (and the life was manifested, and we have seen, and bear 
witness, and declare unto you the life, the eternal life, which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us) ; that which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you also, that ye also may have fellowship with us: yea, 
and our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ : and 
these things we write that our joy may be made full’’ (1 John 1 : 1-4). 
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By this manifestation of the moral life of God in Jesus Christ in all he 
was and said and did, the Old Testament Scriptures were first under- 
stood in their true meaning. Jesus Christ, who was always living at 
the heart of these Scriptures and was their theme from the beginning to 
the end, flamed forth in the fullness of time, the living key to the ancient 
records of his people. Their history, their sacred rites, the types and 
shadows of coming events, the moral life of God growing among men was 
illuminated in such sense that the Old Book became vitalized with a new 
life and was transformed into an instrument of instruction of far greater 
effectiveness than ever before ; and so the Old Testament took its 
place as an indispensable part of the one unique revelation of God to 
men of the way of salvation. 

We turn aside to consider the suggestion which is sometimes made, 
that since the same Spirit which moved the prophets, who wrought 
in Jesus Christ and his immediate disciples is still efficient in believers, 
he could, if it so pleased him, replace the Bible by a new message 
and so the saving message of God to men would be perpetuated. This 
suggestion plainly overlooks the fact that the Bible was not made off- 
hand, but is rather the growing record of the growing manifestation in 
human history of God’s purpose of grace toward men, slowly disclosed 
during all the centuries of human history. The element of time we see 
was essential to the revelation to the race of the majestic plan of creation 
and redemption, which still slowly unfolds before his intelligent creatures. 
God’s method in all his works is the method of growth, although as 
ever present and ever active in the growth, he can and does on fit occa- 
sion assert his presence and activity in unique ways. The Bible, then, 
is a record running through the years of his ordinary activity and his 
extraordinary manifestations of his wisdom and power. Inasmuch as 
moral training, whether of the individual or the race, is necessarily 
slow, we can see that the Bible being such a book as it is cannot be re- 
placed by a new and ready-made revelation. 

This conclusion leads us to speak of an ominous 

The Attempt sign of our time, namely, the attempt to dislodge 

to Dislodge the Bible from its unique place in the literature and 

the Bible history of the world, and loosen its hold upon the 
convictions and affections of the people by a method 

of so-called criticism which z” its extreme form \eaves little that is of 
historic value in its records and deprives it of its spiritual usefulness. 
If these extremists have their way unopposed and attain their end the 
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Bible will no longer be, what it always has been, the ‘‘supreme rule of 
faith and practice’’ of believers in Christ. It is not within the scope 
of this treatise to justify in detail this judgment. Proofs of its justice 
in overwhelming number and decisiveness are to be found in the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia Biblica,’’ accessible to all students. We here give in a 
few summary paragraphs some of the conclusions which thinkers of this 
school have reached. It is maintained that we have no supernatural 
revelation in Jesus Christ, and that the ‘‘time has come when the 
churches and theologians must decide whether religious truth is to 
be sought as all truth is, and its authority be what all truth possesses, 
or whether it is to be received as a gift to which nothing can be added, 
and for which nothing can be substituted.’’ In a word we are sum- 
moned in the name of assumed ‘‘ modern scholarship’’ to abandon as 
untenable the conviction of the Christian church held during all the 
Christian centuries that we have vouchsafed to us in the Christian 
Scriptures a special revelation of the way of salvation for sinful men 
through Jesus Christ. It follows as a consequence that the pains which 
devout scholars have taken to discover by careful and prolonged re- 
search the integrity of the text, especially of the New Testament, as 
well as the precise meaning of its language, is labor in vain. ‘There is 
in this view no science of exegesis in the sense that the consensus of 
Spirit-taught scholars is prima facie evidence that we have a ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord’? for any article of faith or for any course of conduct. 
For the human intellect, we are told, cannot be bound by the mere 
significance of certain words. Accordingly instead of revealed truth 
as to creation and the first man and his fall into sin, we have the ‘‘leg- 
ends of Genesis.’? We know nothing, can know nothing of the origin 
of the universe. Whether it had a beginning or not is a matter of 
mythical speculation, but cannot be urged asa fact. The Garden of 
Eden, man’s primal holiness in the moral image of God, his moral fall, 
these are mere imaginations, hypotheses invented to account for exist- 
ing facts, and not veritable explanations. Most of them were borrowed 
from ancient sources, and other peoples. ‘‘ Who believes now,’’ we 
are exultingly asked, ‘‘ that Adam and Eve were historical characters ?”’ 
As to the story of the fall into sin, we are assured that ‘‘ nobody knows 
that a single word of it is true, and so far as the statement comes within 
the range of modern knowledge every word of it is false.’’ Again, 
<¢Who does not know that Satan is really a fiction of the ancient im- 
agination, as really as Baal or Jupiter?’’ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, r 
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the patriarchs of the Jewish nation, and David, the ‘‘sweet singer of 
Israel,’’ fade away into ghostly dreams of a credulous age. Through- 
out the Old Testament, fancy and fact, fraud, misapprehension, and 
intentional misrepresentation are so intertwined and wrought into the 
entire texture of the books that the uninstructed reader must be in 
hopeless despair of finding a bit of solid ground of truth upon which 
to rest ; with acute emphasis must this conclusion be insisted upon be- 
cause these extreme critics can come to no agreement among themselves 
as to the residuum of verity which remains in the critical crucible after 
the work is done. 

We cannot stop here. As was inevitable upon the principles 
adopted by this school of critics, the New Testament does not fare any 
better at their hands. Starting with the philosophic assumption that 
miracles cannot have occurred, any writing which affirms that one has 
taken place is by this very claim proven to be unworthy of credence. 
Thus they demolish at a stroke the structure of historic Christianity. 
The Christ of the Gospels disappears; his incarnation by the virgin 
birth is a fable, his deity a myth, an aftergrowth of the imagination of 
his attached and too credulous disciples ; his resurrection from the dead 
a mere translation of the fact of his decease into an objective rising of 
his dead body—what happened was only that he continued to exist 
after death ; his ascension to heaven was a vision of an over-heated 
brain ; his session at the right hand of the Father where he ever liveth to 
make intercession for us is nothing more than a perpetuation among 
men of the tradition of his example, the kind of immortality which all 
good men enjoy, having departed this life, in the good effects of what 
they have wrought in the flesh which endure after them. The historic 
Jesus of Nazareth, Son of God and Son of Man, grows dim upon our 
sight, and in place of him we have an idealistic ghost destitute of power 
to speak to us with authority in respect to our relations to God and the 
future life, or of any claim upon the loving homage of the forgiven sin- 
ner’s heart or the obedience of his life. 

In view of such extreme opinions, as we admit they are, it is not 
strange, but indicative of a wise caution, that devout believers who 
have had a living experience of the living Christ, whose faith in him, 
and in the Scriptures through which they have been brought consciously 
into relation to their Divine Master, does not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the ‘‘ power of God’’ (1 Cor. 2: 5), shrink back from 
taking a step which seems to lead in the direction of such dark disaster 
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to the world’s most precious interests. Surely such teachings are pro- 
lific seed of a startling growth of tares in the field of the Great Hus- 
bandman. The faith of not a few of the members of our churches is 
sorely shaken, the love of many waxes cold. The sanctions of life or 
death which enforce the gospel message have lost their power over a large 
number both within and without our Christian congregations ; social con- 
siderations take the place of religious convictions ; aspirations after holi- 
ness as exhibited in the self-sacrifice of Jesus, and the resulting keen sense 
of moral distance from God, or a sense of sin, find rare expression in or- 
dinary intercourse of professed Christians ; things seen and temporal dim 
the vision of many believers to the unseen and eternal verities ; the pray- 
erful study of God’s word as a guide of daily living is, as a necessary re- 
sult of doubt of its Divine authority, to an alarming extent abandoned. 
Said a young woman, when asked in regard to her personal use of the 
Bible, <‘Oh, I do not read it, why should I? Jesus Christ was only a 
man, born of human parents like the rest of us ; his words carry no more 
weight than the words of any other man. Why, then, should I read the 
Bible more than any other book?’’ So the thought of the destructive, 
naturalistic critics filters down into the current thought of society at large. 

Is there, then, no evidence of the growth of the 
wheat as well as of the tares in the field of thought Section 8 
and action? We think there is. Let us, then, The Bright Side 
turn to the bright side of the picture. Doubtless of the Survey 
some one may say that the growth of the tares 
has been made so evident in the growing confusion of the church 
with the world, in the dual tone of literature, of science, of philosophy, 
of biblical criticism, that the growth of the wheat can with difficulty, if 
at all, be detected. Let it be granted that no room exists for a shouting 
optimism ; nevertheless we think that a calm, judicial survey of the 
situation will disclose abundant reasons for the inspiration of Christian 
hope. Christian hope, we say, to distinguish it sharply from a blind 
hope which makes up in vociferation of the progress of the age for what 
it lacks in spiritual insight and sound reason. 

As Americans we should be admonished that we 
are particularly liable to an excess of optimism. The The Peril and Profit 
United States is a nation of hope. Our institutions of Optimism 
nourish it. They release in a wonderful way the 
dynamics of life for the manifestation of its highest efficiency. We are 
constrained to. believe that Providence had this end in view in the 
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establishment of the republic with reference to the supreme develop- 
ment of human nature. The structure of our government and our 
social state appeal to every citizen to exert himself to the utmost. N Oo 
inherited caste erects impassable barriers, or discourages aspiration. 
Every man is at liberty, and more than that, is stimulated, to make the’ 
most of himself, and aspire to the highest position of influence. No 
prize of wealth, or political preferment, or social distinction is put by 
factitious limitations beyond the reach of the humblest if he have in 
him the qualities which fit him for such attainment. The possibility is 
a constant incitement to test himself to bring out whatever of latent 
power there isin him. Here is the secret of the push, the enterprise, 
the resiliency after temporary defeat, which are characteristic of our 
people. The more thoroughly American one is, the more unconquera- 
ble is his hope. It is this quality which in the short period of our his- 
tory has borne us into the forefront of the nations. It should not be 
surprising therefore that nothing is so contrary to the prevailing spirit 
of American Christianity as a despairing pessimism. Just here, never- 
theless, is our peril as well as our great advantage. In commercial 
affairs it exposes us to violent fluctuations of prosperity and adversity, 
in politics to sudden and extreme changes of popular opinion, in re- 
ligion to forgetfulness that with the growth of the wheat there is surely 
the accompanying growth of the tares. While, then, we are awake to 
the peril of optimism, let us be equally apprehensive of the opposite 

extreme of failing to observe the encouraging signs of the times. 
First of all let us remind ourselves that what was 
Lessons of History apparently the darkest hour of Christian history, the 
crucifixion of its Founder, was in fact the signal and 

pledge of its triumph. 

Once more, let us be reminded that Luther, who held at first the 
premillennial theory of the second advent, wrought his great work amid 
conditions which plunged him in the deepest discouragement. Writ- 
ing to Melancthon, in 1541, he said: ‘‘I know more than thou dost 
about the destiny of the world ; that destiny is destruction ; it is in- 
evitably so, seeing how the devil walks about, and how mankind grows 
daily worse and worse. ‘There is one consolation, that the day of 
judgment is quite close at hand.’’? (Mark! more than three centuries 
ago this was written.) ‘‘ All around me I observe an unconquera- 
ble cupidity prevalent ; this is another of the signs which convince me 
that the last day is at hand ; it seems as though the world in its old 
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age was growing delirious, as sometimes happens to dying people.’’ 
And yet while writing thus despairingly, the Reformer was sowing the 
seed, whose fructifying power is not yet exhausted, of the mightiest 
harvest the church of God has reaped since apostolic days! Let us 
learn the lesson. The only primal and secure warrant for Christian 
optimism is hope in God, and in his promises. If he has promised 
that in some real sense his gospel shall triumph in the world, as we be- 
lieve he has, notwithstanding the growth of the tares and by reason of 
that growth, there is every reason why the Christian should always and 
in whatever circumstances cherish a triumphant hope. Of Dr. Adoni- 
ram Judson, a pioneer missionary to India, Dr. Francis Wayland, in 
his ‘‘ Memoir’’ of that remarkable man, writes of Doctor Judson and 
his devoted wife: ‘‘ They were never for a moment harassed with a 
doubt of ultimate success. . . They always enjoyed the most entire 
certainty as to the result of their labors, though occasionally doubting 
whether they should live to witness it. Their confidence rested firmly 
on the word of God.’’* This was the sole ground of the marvelous 
hopefulness of Paul amid all the trials, persecutions, discouragements, 
of his apostolic career. His benediction upon the Roman believers, as 
given in the fifteenth chapter and thirteenth verse of his letter to them, 
is his own attestation of what we are saying. He writes: ‘‘ Now the God 
of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound 
in hope, in the power of the Holy Spirit.’’ Such a hope as this, un- 
dying to death, and through death, is the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. It is not a natural grace. As a heaven-lighted torch it illumines 
the present, and pours its beams into the future, so that the believer is 
enabled to interpret dark events in the sense of that enigma of Chris- 
tian insight, uttered by him who in his own experience tested its truth : 
‘¢ Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it beareth much fruit’’ 
(John 13 : 24). In these words our Lord declared a law of his king- 
dom binding not only on him, but on all his disciples to the end of 
time. Here we have light to enable us to solve the duality of human 
progress ; in one sense it is backward—it passes through death—evil is 
permitted temporarily to triumph ; in another sense, righteousness ulti- 
mately triumphs even by means of its temporary defeats. Assured, then, 
that in the existing dark aspect of affairs, if we look closely enough, we 
shall discover the light of a Divine purpose, we scan passing events to 
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detect in them, so far as we may, the ways in which the progress of 

evil tends to the ultimate progress of righteousness. We do not com- 

mit the folly and sin of calling evil good, or ‘‘ good in the making,”’’ 

nor do we deceitfully blink it out of sight ; nevertheless it does not 

dismay us ; we look at it steadily to find in it its beneficent ministry, ” 
however that may be unintended by the guilty agents (Rom. 9g : 14, 

19). The tares are evidently growing. Is the wheat growing even by 

reason of the growth of the tares? There are evidences of moral death ; 

are there as surely precursors of resurrection? We think there are. 

Let us try the case. 

1. We note, first, an awakening among believers to the truth that they 
are the rightful heirs of all things ; that the world ought in some way 
to be taken possession of by them. It can hardly be questioned that 
the portentous worldliness of the church is in part a reaction from a 
false unworldliness which tends as an alloy to diminish the value as a 
testimony for Christ of that separation from the world which the gospel 
evidently requires and certainly produces when received in its purity. 
The church is entitled and ought to take possession of every means for 
the enlargement and enrichment of her life which the world contains, 
but let her be on her guard lest her spirit and method are in violation 
of her principles. She is exposed to the temptation which the adver- 
sary addressed to Jesus in the wilderness when he promised him all the 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of them if Jesus would fall down 
and worship him. But Jesus knew that any alliance, any compromise 
with the spirit of evil would be fatal to that dominion over the world 
for which man was created. Asa child of God he could be his heir 
only as he was in all things subject to his Father’s will. Precisely this 
he taught in the Sermon on the Mount, when he said: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
meek,’’ who show their meekness in bowing as I do to the yoke of com- 
plete and implicit obedience to the will of God, ‘‘ for they shall inherit 
the earth.’’ The nature of the Christian’s inheritance we have consid- 
ered at length in Part II., Sub-Section 7d, to which the reader is referred. 
We need to add only in this place that the Saviour recognizes in this be- 
atitude that there is in man a natural impulse, to which he thus appeals, 
to satisfy the appetence for possession of all in the world which will 
minister to his well-being, and as thus natural, legitimate, pointing to a 
legitimate way of yielding to it. The impulse, then, is not wrong ; the 
evil lies in missing the right way to which it points. There is no normal 
desire of the human soul, no hunger of mind or heart, whose satisfac- 
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tion the gospel forbids, unless it be for the sake of some higher and 
better good. On the contrary, it opens in mind and heart fathomless 
depths of unsuspected need and provides for the supply of that need 
with measureless bounty. It does not frown on human joy ; it infuses 
into it rather the inextinguishable joy of the Lord. Do any long for 
rest under the burdens of life, it gives it in sweetest measure under the 
yoke of Christ. Do any pine amid the distractions of time for peace, 
it gives the peace of God whicly passeth all understanding. Are any 
poor, it offers durable riches. Are any sorrowful, it brings the unfailing 
sympathy and succor of the Comforter. Do disappointments come, as 
come they must in such a world as this, where disaster and death be- 
leaguer us on every hand, it kindles a brighter hope whose fruition is 
sure. The Christian, then, ought to be the most cheerful, joyous, 
sunny, helpful of men among his fellows. His coming ought to bring 
the sunshine of heaven into the darkest day. When he fasts, if we 
interpret the idea of fasting aright, when he gives up the supply of any 
imperious need for the sake of some loftier and purer demand of his 
nature, he ought to anoint his head and wash his face that he may not 
attract the attention of men to his self-denial. Having looked upon 
the glory of the Lord, he himself should be radiant, to adopt the senti- 
ment of the psalmist (Ps. 34: 5). Whoever bearing Christ’s name is 
morose, sour, bitter on the world, complaining, unthankful, insensible 
to the beauty and sublimity of this wondrous frame of things, who finds 
no lessons in the lily’s grace and has no ear for the singing of birds 
and is not delighted by the innocent laughter of children, who finds no 
charm in salted wit and pure humor, misrepresents Him whose name 
he bears. It is true, life is no mere holiday affair ; it is to him who 
looks at the heart of things and is quick of sympathy with the common 
experiences of his kind, ‘‘a vale of tears.’’ This the gospel, with its 
frank disclosure of the nature and purpose of it, does not conceal, but 
at the same time it arms the pilgrim with power to sing his songs of 
present and anticipated. victory as he journeys on. If at any time he 
weeps, as he must, if not for his own, for others’ woes, the light of 
heaven illumines his tears. He is now the possessor of all things ; he 
has put the world beneath his feet. The instinct of his nature is satis- 
fied. Having entered into fellowship with Christ in his great sacrifice, 
the ‘‘world,’”’ that is, the sin in it, is crucified unto him and he unto 
the world (Gal. 6: 14). His unworldliness is as complete as if he had 
passed into another state of being. Mark, we say that it is to the 
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world’s sin that he is dead ; toward this he is unworldly, its unbelief 
in God and consequent disobedience to his will, its debasing lusts of 
the flesh, its intemperance in its legionary forms, its debauchery, its 
mad revelry, its furious pursuit of pleasures which weaken the body, - 
emasculate the mind, and are fatal to communion with God ; its heart- 
less rivalries ; its ostentation ; its love of ease unearned by toil; its con- 
tempt for labor, especially with the hands, to avoid which every device 
of cunning, every expedient however hardening to the moral sense, 

is resorted to ; its greed of gain, at whatever cost to the general wel- 
fare, to gratify ambition or to be spent in personal gratification—to 
these and countless other forms of evil he dies; but from this death he 
rises in newness of life (Rom. 6 : 4) to a nobler, the true worldliness. 

His separation from the world is in the new spiritual quality of his 
worldliness and finds expression spontaneously, according to his increase 
in knowledge of the will of God (Col. 1 : 9, 10). 

It is to secure this inward unworldliness that the church should 
bend its energies, since in this way alone can she arrest the unworldli- 
ness which paralyzes her power and for which her saints weep in secret 
places. A true worldliness must take the place of the false. The 
‘‘expulsive power of a new affection,’’ as Doctor Chalmers phrased it, 
is the only remedy for the insidious inroads of spiritual paralysis. / The 
lesson of the present condition is precisely this, and herein we see the 


bright Side of the existing darkness. The deep- rooted antipath thy which 


necessarily exists between those who are born of of the ‘Spirit and | the 
children of the. “flesh ’’ will surely reveal itself whenever the Spirit has has 
unresisted sway over the life (John 3 : 6; Gal. 4:29; § : 16-24), 
but the revelation will come not by the eretioa of artificial barriers, 
however useful these may formerly have been, but by the exhibition 
by believers everywhere they move, in the various walks of life, of the 
beauty of holiness, seeking in sacrificial love the salvation of men in 
body and soul, as individuals and as members of society. 

2. We note, secondly, an awakening among believers to the large 
soctal obligations of the church. 

The church is awakening as never before to a vivid realization of 
the social aspect of Christianity. It is more and more clearly seen that 
individual salvation, while it begins in personal repentance and faith, 
bringing the soul into germinal moral harmony with God, cannot be 
completed save in connection with the entire congregation of the re- 
deemed. Self-perfection in isolation is impossible, since the individual 
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finds himself only in relation to others of the same nature. Accord- 
ingly the writer to the Hebrews instructs them that the worthies of 
former times, although they were victorious by way of anticipation, 
since they were believers, nevertheless could not be made perfect apart 
from those to whom he was writing, God foreseeing something better 
in store reserved for them in connection with a later generation. There 
is, then, a continuity in salvation, so that while each. believing soul is 
made a partaker of salvation, the fullness of it will not be known until 
the purpose of redemption is fully accomplished for the entire body 
(Heb. 11 : 40). Through the ages God is gathering into one a people 
for his peculiar possession, a spiritual house, an elect race, a royal priest- 
hood (1 Peter 2:1-10). The Christian, then, is seeking his own salva- 
tion when he is seeking the salvation of others. He loves himself in 
loving his neighbor. Hence there is a broadening conception of Chris- 
tian duty. The horizon of Christian social obligation has widened so 
greatly that we seem to be living in a new world. Since, as has been 
maintained, the satisfaction of all the normal appetences of man, ina 
due relation of superiority and subordination of the lower to the higher, 
furnishes a legitimate end of human development individual and social, 
it is manifest that the Christian is summoned to the task, as his life- 
work, of subduing all spheres of human activity to the dominion of his 
King. The prince of this world is a usurper ; the Christian is an en- 
listed soldier under the Great Captain to expel him. ‘‘To this end 
was the Son of God manifested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil’’ (1 John 3: 8). Without dispute, just in proportion as a man 
yields himself to the Spirit of Christ and actively accepts his teachings, 
that is, just in proportion as a man has faith in Christ, just in that pro- 
portion will he set himself to do Christ’s work. It is certain that all 
that this large obligation implies and requires is not clearly apprehended ; 
and yet feeling, as it were, its force, the church is groping in a blind 
way toward its discharge. Impulse, rather than reasoned conviction, 
has pushed it beyond old lines into social, commercial, literary, scien- 
tific, esthetic, and political fields of activity. Its members are not a 
little bewildered by the strange associations into which they have been 
brought. Many hesitate to go forward ; they dare not go backward. 
Not a few have lost altogether their points of compass, and are pushing 
hither and thither without any clearly defined plan of action. Many 
are hopelessly engulfed in the whirlpool of worldliness. Nevertheless, 
retreat within the old lines of defense and aggression is no longer pos- 
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sible nor expedient. For better or worse the battle is joined for a hand 
to hand death struggle. The voice of the Leader in the fight comes 
sharp and quick to his true soldiers, ‘‘ take up the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done all 
to stand. Stand, therefore, having girded your loins with truth, and ~ 
having put on the breastplate of righteousness, and having shod your 
feet with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; withal taking up the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the evilone. And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God ; with all prayer and supplication, 
praying at all times in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all per- 
severance and supplication for all saints’? (Eph. 6: 10-20). Thus 
panoplied every genuine soldier will go into battle with the distinct pur- 
pose to conquer every enemy of righteousness in whatever part of the 
field he may find himself; to lose his life if need be that he may make 
triumphant among men the principles of the gospel. He will go into 
the world, as his Lord did, to save men in soul and body, for this age 
and the age tocome. He will be in it unspotted by its low aims and 
selfish aspirations, using it, indeed, but not abusing it in striving for 
merely personal ends. He will look upon all that is in the world, its 
beauty, its wealth, its science, its literature, its philosophy, whatever it 
has which can be made to enrich, enlarge, ennoble, and empower the 
Christian life, as belonging by right to his Lord, and to be rescued from 
the service of unrighteousness. The peril of this enterprise is indeed 
great to Christian character, and the demand for a higher quality of 
Christian virtue is correspondingly great. The real quality of a soldier 
is not developed in barracks or on the parade ground, but on the bat- 
tlefield. The appeal for the conquest of the world for Christ is an 
appeal to virility, a note which has been too conspicuously absent from 
the calls to men to take upon them the vows of Christian service. To 
prepare for life, such a life as is now demanded of the Christian soldier, 
is the supreme need of the hour. In such a preparation for life can 
one be best fitted to die. To be armed with the courage to die daily, 
as Paul did, is a far different thing than to meet by anticipation in a 
theatrical way the great crisis of entering upon the scenes of eternity, 
The actual experience of physical death cannot be anticipated ; the true 
way to prepare for it is to die to self, to sin, and the world, in a complete 
consecration of body, soul, and spirit to the mission which brought the 
Son of God from heaven to earth. We shall follow him in his return 
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to heaven if we follow him in his earthly mission of service to men. 
Believing as we do that the heroic is a natural quality of the human soul 
waiting to be called into exercise, and exalted into a Christian grace, 
when occasion demands, we look for the multiplication of such heroes 
as in every great advance of the Christian church have been raised up 
for the task assigned to the age in which they lived. Such have been 
the leaders of our missionary hosts who have moved in the vanguard 
of human progress, as is admitted by those who look at the movement 
from the viewpoint of statesmen. The testimony of the late President 
Harrison in an address before the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign 
Missions in May, 1900, is the agreeing judgment of men of the greatest 
candor and the widest opportunities of observation. He said : 


Upon what conservative element is it that the peace and security of our com- 
munity depend? Out of what do these maxims of life come that make it decent, 
that curb passion, that limit selfishness, and that bind men together in common pur- 
poses for the security and happiness of communities ? It is, indeed, out of this 
sacred word ot God that a system of morality has come that makes life sweet and 
gives to it possibilities that would otherwise be out of thought. It is reported that 
the aged German Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, recently said as he looked about 
over the world, its struggles, and strifes, and distress, and grief, that it seemed to 
him as if the geological era had returned when the saurians, gigantic monsters, 
walked the earth in their devouring forms. He was addressing, I think, a meeting 
of scholars, and he turned to scholarship as giving hope for a world that seemed to 
be greedy for the destruction of its own members. Ah! my friends, not scholar- 
ship, not invention, not any of these noble and creditable developments of our era— 
not to these, but to the word of God and the church of the Lord Jesus Christ must 
we turn for the hope that men may be delivered from this consuming greed and self- 
ishness. . . And these missionaries going into these foreign lands do not go to dis- 
turb the political conditions of the states that they enter. They preach no crusade ; 
incite no rebellion, but work by instilling the principles of the gospel of Christ— 
the parity of man—that God has made of one blood all peoples, that not titles and 
not robes, not the outer things at all, but the heart is the seat of judgment and 
esteem; and this doctrine working its quiet way through the world will yet bring in 
the kingdom that is promised. ‘‘Thy neighbor as thyself,’’ that second great com- 
mandment of our Lord, in that and in the power which it has already obtained, and 
the power it shall yet obtain over the hearts and minds of men, is our deliverance 
from the perilous condition of which Prince Hohenlohe spoke. 


All honor to those who have so worthily represented the body of 
believers abroad, let the number be greatly multiplied ; but the most 
pressing call of the present situation in Christian lands is that the entire 
body of believers shall be seized and swayed by the heroic missionary 
motive in the home work. If Christians are to conquer the world for 
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Christ the old martyr spirit must be renewed among them so that they 
will be impelled to break forth in all the avenues of human activity 
with the one dominating aim to bring every interest of society under 
the dominion of our King. No longer may Christian obligation be 
fully discharged by supporting missions at home or abroad with gifts of | 
money, too often gained by methods directly at variance with the osten- 
sible purpose for which the money is contributed. Not so ought it to 
be possible for those who bear the name of Christ to still the voice of 
an enlightened conscience which demands personal missionary work 
here at their doors and in the daily life of those who profess to be in 
the world as the light to enlighten its darkness and the salt to save it 
from corruption. Thrust out into the midst of the seething activities 
of our time, with no distinct outward marks of separation between 
believers and unbelievers, the determining question which a Christian 
ought to ask himself, and we believe will by the exigencies of progress 
be compelled to ask himself in choosing his life work, is not how can I 
best make a livelihood, how can I secure for myself the greatest degree 
of comfort and ease, how can I become most successful in my business 
or profession, but rather in what line of action can my powers and 
acquisitions be most effectively employed in bringing in, in all things 
and everywhere that my influence may extend, the rule of Jesus Christ? 
We are persuaded that asa result of existing conditions an increasing 
number of those who bear Christ’s name will be thus guided in fixing 
upon their course in life, and will say each one for himself, In what- 
ever I do, and wherever I may be, I will see to it to the utmost limit 
of my power that the will of Christ shall be done. 

3. We note, in the third place, az awakening in the church to a 
more vivid realization of the spiritual unity of all believers. 

We are careful to say a more vivid realization of this truth, for true 
believers have always acknowledged this unity with a greater or less 
appreciation of its far-reaching significance. But the point is that the 
truth has a more controlling influence on thought and conduct than 
ever before. But even here the tares and the wheat are growing 
together, and in neither is the essential nature of each changed. No 
longer, however, are the members of different communions doubtful of 
the possibility that Christ has his devoted followers among them all. 
There is an unmistakable heart-cry for the breaking down of the formal 
separating barriers. It is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 
Nevertheless, in order that the blessing in it may be realized we must 
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ever keep in mind, what has been suggested, that this movement is not 
altogether pure. There is noticeable a decay of that stern devotion to 
the truth which is one of the rock foundations of a genuine and aggres- 
sive Christianity. There is a widespread disposition to sacrifice con- 
viction to social expediency and geniality of intercourse. An incident 
falling under the observation of the author will serve to illustrate our 
meaning. A thoughtful student of the current drift. of interdenomi- 
national and social comity said to a friend by way of bringing clearly to 
mind the prevailing laxity of belief: ‘‘ Do you not think that the mar- 
tyrs of the past centuries of Christianity were extremely foolish in the 
sacrifices which they made of property, personal liberty, and even of 
life itself in their attachment to what they were persuaded was the un- 
changing truth of God?’’ ‘‘Why,”’ said his friend in reply, ‘‘ that is 
a startling way to put it; we surely cannot by making such an admis- 
sion undervalue their service in the establishment of our common faith. 
Christ himself put the stamp of his approval upon their sacrifices made 
in his name. ‘Their fidelity was in obedience to his express command.’’ 
‘‘Granted,’’ was the response ; ‘‘ but in our time, with our enlighten- 
ment, is there really any truth of Christianity which can be so unmis- 
takably ascertained as to justify a modern Christian, who is awake to the 
new thought of our day, in surrendering his life in his adherence to and 
defense of it?’’ ‘‘ Not at this moment can I think of any. I have 
not, in fact, ever put the question to myself in just that form.’’ ‘‘No, 
I thought as much, judging from your general attitude of mind toward 
the great verities of the Christian religion,’’ said the questioner. Star- 
tled by the conclusion to which he seemed forced the friend, recov- 
ering himself, quickly added: ‘‘Why, yes! He should be willing to 
die for Jesus Christ !’’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed,’’ pursued the questioner, ‘‘but 
what do you mean by Jesus Christ? The words in themselves have no 
definite content. One means one thing when he speaks that name, 
and another means another thing. There is no such common agree- 
ment in regard to him, his person, his mission, his teaching, his author- 
ity, that we can have any accurate knowledge of what a speaker intends 
when he says, I believe in Jesus Christ. There are perhaps no more 
misleading terms on the lips of men in our day than these.’’ In this 
way the utter futility is manifest of any attempt to unite Christians by the 
mere shibboleth of aname. It empties Christianity of all vital force. 
Nevertheless we are persuaded that, after discounting whatever of 


evil there unquestionably is in the existing tendency toward union, at 
2E 
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the heart of it is the spirit of him who in his intercessory prayer, hav- 
ing in view the coming days, besought his Father that his disciples 
might be perfected into one (John 17 : 20-23). This prayer was a 
prophecy. Toward its fulfillment the existing indifference on the part 
of many, masquerading under the guise of charity, seems to be an 
intended and necessary step. Better this indifference than an unintel- 
ligent and unspiritual attachment to empty denominational distinctions 
which now alone to a great extent divide Christendom into jealous sects, 
jealous not so much for vital truth as for denominational prestige. Said 
a wise and good man, broad-minded and intelligent, to his son, ‘‘ My 
son, do not base your connection with a denomination of Christians 
upon the fact merely or chiefly that your father was attached to that 
communion. There is good reason in that fact why you should stand 
where you are until you have for yourself determined the question of 
your individual duty to Christ. For this familiarize yourself with the 
views of others and their reasons for holding them ; test these reasons 
by the Scriptures as interpreted by the example of Christ, with the fixed 
purpose to follow the Master wherever he leads at whatever cost to 
yourself. Any other denominational attachment is unworthy of one 
who bears the name of Christ, and will inevitably weaken the moral 
fibre.’’ This noble man was faithful at once to his son and to his Lord. 
Here was the true and nota bastard charity. A false charity would 
destroy landmarks and all defenses of the truth. A true charity, on 
the other hand, encourages every man to find out and defend the truth 
both of creed and life according to the measure of his ability and 
opportunity, animated by the burning conviction that to know and to 
do the truth is the supreme blessing of life, that if one has the truth 
it is his duty to make it known to others: so only can he love himself 
and his neighbor as himself. If the truth were not a vital thing, essen- 
tial to the well-being not of one man alone, but of all men equally, we’ 
might be indifferent to it or hold it lightly ; but since it is the supreme 
good, nothing is to be held dear in place of it. Separation, if it be 
the result of such a devotion to truth to the Master’s will, is true union 
of heart, the first prerequisite to an outward union which will avail 
anything to advance the kingdom of God. Toward this issue the 
present drift must bring us; for denominational attachments, so far as 
they are only matters of inherited habit, having no more moral worth, 
as mere habit, than the tones of one’s voice and the features with which 
he was born, must cease to exert their malign power to separate be- 
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lievers in Christ ; denominational partisanship will become more abhor- 
rent to the moral sense of Christendom than political partisanship in pro- 
portion as the sphere of action demands, or ought to demand, greater 
sensitiveness to lofty ethical standards, and so the way will be opened to 
a steady approach to an agreeing apprehension of the will of him whom 
all acknowledge as Lord. If the existing tendency to disintegration be 
a necessary stage in the progress toward a purer and nobler integration 
of the vital forces of Christendom, whatever of evil to be deplored 
exists in present conditions will be greatly overbalanced by the better 
state into which the church will thereby be introduced. The growth of 
the tares will contribute to the growth of the wheat. 

4. We note, in the fourth place, the quickening of general intelligence 
by the diffusion of literature among the people at large. A titanic press 
teems with the myriad issues of the newspapers, with the productions 
of essayists, poets, moralists, physical scientists, philosophers, students 
friendly and unfriendly of the Scriptures; a reading public of larger 
culture and greater in number than the world has ever seen hungers 
with an appetite never satisfied for the ever-increasing supply which it 
devours, with too little discrimination it must be admitted, as to the 
quality of the food furnished. When, however, every just abatement 
is made from the beneficial effects of this wide reading, it cannot be 
denied that it is producing an astonishing mental quickening among 
our citizens. Now Christianity finds its greatest foe in mental torpidity. 
Credulity is not the mother of true devotion. We rejoice greatly that 
the way of eternal life is so plain that a sincere heart cannot fatally err 
in its quest to enter upon it, however dense the ignorance of the seeker 
(Isa. 35 : 8). Nevertheless, the aggressive power of Christianity, its 
power to achieve its largest and noblest conquests, is exactly measured 
by the intelligence of believers. Only by intelligence can the baleful 
notion that morality is a matter of legislation and that salvation from 
sin is wrought by a mechanical ritual, rather than, as it can only be, 
by a vital process, lose its tenacious hold on the minds of men. The 
Bible, which is the storehouse of the Christian revelation, is addressed 
to the human mind, it demands thought and challenges investigation 
as requisite for its proper interpretation, ‘The spiritual life grows in 
purity and power through the intellectual apprehension under the tuition 
of the Holy Spirit of the facts and truths which constitute God’s message 
of eternal life to men. It follows, therefore, we repeat, that whatever 
stimulates intellectual activity, awakens the mind from its torpor, indi-* 
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rectly at least, directly often, contributes to spiritual growth. Many 

a mature Christian will testify that during the period when he was 

suffering the growing pains of mental development he found mental 
stimulus in the works of the philosophers, in the visions of the poets, 

in the writings of such essayists, for example, as Carlyle in his ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus’’ and Emerson in his oracular utterances, to discover at last 

that these men could only awaken aspirations which they were unable 

to satisfy, and that he was so led into paths of transcendental speculation 

to the issue of which they could give no clue. They got glimpses only 

of what revelation alone makes certainties. It is manifestly beyond the 

scope of this treatise to point out with any degree of thoroughness the 

specific services which are rendered to the religion of Christ by the 

different forms of what with some reason we term secular literary 

activity. We can only indicate as by finger pointings the course of 
such a discussion, so to sustain our contention that while it is evident 

that much of the miscellaneous reading is vicious in its immediate 

tendency, the amazing stimulus to thought thus given, superficial as 

that thought may be, is favorable to Christian progress. 

Let us consider the work of the newspapers. They find it, in the 
existing state of public opinion, a commercial necessity to recognize 
Christian enterprises in their columns. Sermons are printed, some- 
times as a regular part of their make-up ; reports, often admirable in 
detail and matter, of conventions assembled for distinctively Christian 
ends are given, and not infrequently an editor of a leading journal will 
urge with great power some ethical principle of the Christian faith. It 
is true that the religion of Christ often appears in strange disguises and 
distortions, pronounced errors are frequently advocated, and the tone 
of devoutness is lacking ; nevertheless these journals may rightfully 
claim to be, on the whole, servants of righteousness. 

Must we not say the same, with similar limitations, of our monthly 
magazines, published with no directly spiritual aim? Not infrequently 
a problem of political administration or a question of social ethics is 
discussed with a fullness, an insight, and a persuasive power which con- 
tribute greatly to the discovery of the truth of the matter under review. 
It is difficult to overstate the service for the betterment of the nation 
which these publications are rendering. 

What shall we say of the works of the poets? No one expects to 
find in the productions of these writers, even of those professedly 
Christian, such a presentation of the way of life that an inquirer would 
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be led to Christ. They do not write with a didactic purpose, and yet 
Christianity cannot spare their aid as, with poetic insight and with the 
persuasiveness of measure, they present aspects of moral and spiritual 
truth which cannot be so effectively urged in any other way. There 
are few thoughtful men who do not owe an exceeding debt of gratitude 
to the world’s great poets for enlargement of intellectual vision and 
inspiration to noble endeavor. 

Who shall measure the debt which Christianity owes to physical 
science ? We are bewildered when we survey the field of its researches 
and think of the equipment for the prosecution of Christian enterprises 
which has been furnished to Christian toilers in the innumerable inven- 
tions by which their tasks are made possible or are lightened. But its 
supreme service we take to be fixing attention upon the immovable 
stability and inviolable sanctity of racr. A fact of nature is as surely a 
text in the totality of the revelation which God has made of himself as 
any declaration of the supreme revelation of himself through holy 
Scripture. We must indeed scrutinize, carefully and patiently, asserted 
facts to determine whether they are such, and with equal care distin- 
guish between facts and inferences from facts. A fact must be accepted 
in every case, but false deductions from it we must decline to receive. 
An established fact, however, partakes of the infallibility of God him- 
self. It is a physical impossibility that a man can be on both sides of a 
fence at the same time. This is a fact. It is as surely a fact that a 
man cannot be essentially a good man and essentially a bad man at the 
same time. No man can serve two masters (Matt. 6: 24). A man is 
either for Christ or against him (Matt. 12 : 30). A moral fact is as 
certainly a fact as a fact in the physical realm. We play fast and loose 
with a fact in either realm at our peril. Let us learn this supreme 
lesson of physical science. We are admonished, by the tireless activity 
and thirst for truth of the toilers in that field, to be content with nothing 
less than fact, REALITY, whether in creed, or character, or conduct. 
Salvation from sin must in its own nature be a vital thing—it cannot be 
a mechanical contrivance, a thing of formal covenant, of sacramental 
necromancy. It must be a spiritual fact experientially discovered in 
personal experience or it does not exist. It reveals itself in our spir- 
itual gravitation, the innermost choice of our hearts. The only con- 
vincing apologetic for Christianity is the living Christian. In him is 
the irresistible vindication of it as in varying degrees he realizes the 
Christian ideal, both individual and social, The world cannot be per- 
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suaded of the truth of Jesus’ mission of redemption from sin, and ought 
not to be, save by the logic of fact. This, we repeat, is the supreme 
lesson of physical science to the church of Christ. 

We ask now, Is philosophy also a handmaid of religion? Our 
limits compel us to omit reference to minor uses of this discipline, as, 
for example, its value as an intellectual gymnastic, and speak only of its 
service as a pedagogue driving us to Christ. It is admitted on all hands 
that philosophy, strictly confining itself to its sphere, is impotent to 
answer the supreme questions of human interest, the questions namely 
of origins, of the purpose of human life, and of human destiny. In the 
presence of the whence? for what end? and whither? it is dumb, or at 
best can only guess. It stands silent, with Herbert Spencer, in the 
presence of the ‘‘ unknown and unknowable ’’ energy which lies in its 
inscrutable mystery behind all phenomena. If, with Lord Kelvin, it 
ventures to assert the existence of a creative and directive intelligence, 
or, with Professor Lodge, an eminent English physicist, to insist that it 
is ‘‘vitality which directs, it is physical energy which is directed and 
controlled both in time and space,’’* it has even so no authoritative 
teaching, no sure testimony as to the personality or the moral character 
of the intelligence which employs created physical forces for its ends. Its 
immanent teleology, of which it sometimes speaks, is inexplicable. It 
has no decisive word in regard to human sin, its origin, its nature, its 
remedy ; no solution of the enigma of human history, no word of as- 
sured hope touching human destiny or the destiny of the earth which, 
according to the Scriptures, serves as the theatre of man’s mortal ex- 
perience, and will share at last his deliverance into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God (Rom. 8: 21). All that philosophy can 
do is confessedly to construct hypotheses in answer to the urgent ques- 
tions which we have indicated. It dreams of a reconciling unity of the 
infinite and the finite, the one and the many, the inevitable goal of 
its restless speculations, but the fundamental duality between the Crea- 
tor and his works obstinately refuses to be compressed within the bounds 
of human logic. We do indeed accept as an article of faith the unity 
of all things in God, and find confirmation of it in the monistic schemes 
of the philosophers, but for assured confidence in its verity we are shut 
up to the revelation in Christ, Creator, Providential Ruler, and Re- 
deemer. Where philosophy fails us in its impotence as a guide, revela- 
tion leads us forward into the light. 





1 “Nature,” London, April 23, 1903. 
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Biblical criticism too, if we dispasstonately consider it, is also a 
servant of our holy faith, To many the path of scientific investigation 
of the Book in which we have the outward revelation of saving grace 
seems to lead to a desert, rather than to the fountain of living waters. 
Too often when our guides are unspiritual men the way they take does 
indeed conduct us into a pathless wilderness. Nevertheless among 
the toilers in this field of research are friends as well as foes. The 
wheat and the tares are growing together, and both are under the eye 
of the Great Husbandman. We are witnessing in the existing confu- 
sion something which he has foreseen, and which he is providentially 
guiding. To classify the true and false, the friends and foes, is not a 
task easy of accomplishment ; nor is it wise to attempt it. It is suf- 
ficient to say that Christianity seeks light ; dreads darkness. What the 
intelligent Christian hungers for is fact relating to the Book which is the 
divinely given guide to seekers after God. He knows that a guide- 
book is authority only as it conducts the traveler to and through the 
land which he would visit. A guide-book to Switzerland is not the 
Alps in their wondrous beauty and sublimity. In like manner the Bible 
only points the way to God revealed in Jesus Christ. If it fails to lead 
the inquirer to him it fails of its purpose. But since it is an authority 
as a guide-book he would assure himself of its accuracy and reliability. 
Hence, if history has a true word to utter concerning it, he eagerly 
listens ; if philology can make the message of God more lucid he gladly 
heeds its teaching ; if archeology can throw light upon its pages, he 
hails it. By all these methods of study our knowledge of the sacred 
writings has been greatly enlarged and enriched. More clearly than 
ever before through an acquaintance with the environment of the writers 
of the documents we can discover their meaning in its application to 
our own times, and by a critical study of the text through comparison of 
manuscripts, and the patient researches of the students of language, we 
have gained in the judgment of devout scholars the best translation of 
the Bible for English readers that the church has ever possessed. And 
the gain for our own tongue is shared by increasing millions throughout 
the world who are reading in the speech wherein they were born the 
good tidings of life through a Redeemer. 

If these things are undeniably so we ought not to suffer the equally 
undeniable dangers arising from the perversions of fact by extreme 
critics in their attempted reconstruction of biblical history, and the 
elimination from it of the supernatural element at the demand of a 
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philosophy which purely on philosophic, not historic, grounds, denies 
the possibility of the unique action of the Creator in the world which 
he has made, to blind our eyes to the service which patient and devout 
scholarship has rendered to the evangelical faith, We must ever bear 
in mind that whoever is led by the Guide-book to Christ will find in the 
experience of receiving the life which Christ gives to all who trust him, 
a confirmation of the authority of the Book which has guided them to 
him, so that their faith will stand in the power of God and not in the 
wisdom of men (1 Cor. 2:5). Their faith in Christ has brought them 
consciously into moral union with God with its resulting pardon and 
moral power, and as thus grounded in God cannot be shaken. But 
their faith in Christ has been wrought in them by the Holy Spirit by 
means of the truth revealed in the Scriptures (1 Peter 1 : 23), hence 
their confidence in the authority of the Scriptures partakes of the stabil- 
ity of their faith in God. Let, then, scholarship enlightened by the 
Spirit do its best, and scholarship destitute of the light of life do its 
worst ; both fulfill the divine counsels, and through both the truth will 
ultimately triumph. The old Book will assert its sway over the hearts 
and minds of men for the end with reference to which it was given, 
namely, to guide lost sinners into the way of moral fellowship with God 
through Jesus Christ. 

5. The foregoing considerations lead us to note as a fifth aspect of the 
bright side of present conditions ¢he trial to which the faith of believers 
is subjected. We surely err if we regard such a trial as a thing to be 
deprecated. An untried faith is apt to be a false confidence. By trial 
faith grows, is purified, and strengthened. This truth is patent every- 
where upon the pages of the Bible, and is confirmed by the experience 
of Christians of every age. ‘Trial, of course, takes its character from 
the spirit and character of any given age, and is also modified by the 
individuality of those who are subjected to it ; but if, as we have before 
maintained, our earthly experience is intended to be a moral discipline 
with reference to another stage of existence, trial, moral testing in 
some form, must be the common lot of all men, whether Christians or 
not. ‘The issue, however, differs in the case of believers and unbe- 
lievers, the difference being determined by the different spirit in either 
case in which trial is received. Besides this, believers are exposed to 
trials which are peculiar to their character as followers of Christ. They, 
in a sense restricted to them, are ‘‘partakers of Christ’s sufferings”’ 
(1 Peter 4: 12, 13). Here the apostle, as is commonly true of the 
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writers of the Epistles, simply repeats the thought of the Master him- 
self when he forewarns his followers that their experience must neces- 
sarily in some measure and in some respects resemble his own. ‘‘A 
disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant above his lord. It is 
enough for the disciple that he be as his teacher, and the servant as his 
lord’? (Matt. 10: 24, 25). Itis a serious misconception of the suffering 
Messiah’s mission to suppose that it was intended to relieve the believer 
in him from the sorrows which are the inevitable fruit of disobedience 
to the Divine will, and incident to the consciousness of sin and the strug- 
gle against its power in himself and in the world. It is most true, and 
this is the heart of the good news, that the Saviour bore the entire 
weight of the atoning and propitiatory value of his sufferings and death, 
but his people enter into spiritual fellowship with him in his sufferings and 
death and so become sharers of his victory over both. Herein we have 
the explanation of Paul’s longing to become according to the measure 
of his power a sharer of his Lord’s experience in his behalf. ‘‘So 
these our sufferings bear a very congruous likeness to him, though in 
no way as an accession to his in expiation, yet as a part of his image ; 
and therefore the apostle says, even in this respect, that we are pre- 
destinated to be conformed to the image of his Son (Rom. 8: 29). 
Is it fit that we should not follow where our Captain led, and went 
first, but that he should lead through rugged, thorny ways, and we pass 
about to get away through flowery meadows? As his natural body 
shared with his head in his sufferings, so ought his body mystical to 
share with him, as its head, the buffeting and spitting on his face, the 
thorny crowns on his head, a pierced side, nailed hands and feet: if 
we be parts of him, can we think that a body finding nothing but ease, 
and bathing in delight, can agree to a head so tormented ?’’ ! 

We remind ourselves that times of persecution have been periods of 
spiritual prosperity in the church, purifying her membership by the 
falling away of those who were not of her at heart (1 John 2:19). Not 
to the amphitheatre to fight with wild beasts, not to the fires of the 
stake, not to prisons and dungeons are believers in our day consigned, 
nor are they hunted in the dens and caves of the earth, but we do not 
read accurately the signs of our own times if we suppose that tests of 
faith, more severe in that they are less terrifying and more subtle and 
seductive, do not beleaguer the confessor of the name of Christ in pro- 
fessedly Christian lands. The malaria of practical unbelief is in the 
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very atmosphere we breathe, it insidiously saps spiritual energy, it lulls 
to sleep the ‘‘ foolish virgins.’’ The very prevalence and brilliance of 
Christian light dazzles the spiritual eye so that it cannot see clearly, and 
blinds it to the presence of the adversary whose supreme power to de- 
ceive and destroy is exhibited when in the guise of error calculated to 
deceive the very elect (Matt. 24 : 24) he pursues his deadly work. 
His victims scoff at the notion of his existence as a superstition of the 
dark ages, and so are led captive by him at his will (2 Tim. 2 : 26). 
But just here comes into view our ground of rejoicing. These tests of 
faith peculiar to our time have for the church a beneficent meaning 
and mission. This Paul expressly teaches in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians (11: 18, 19), declaring that there was a necessity for the 
existence of heresies, schisms, among them in order that those who 
could not endure the tests might be made manifest in their true char- 
acter. This, we understand, is revealed as an ever-working principle of 
the divine administration. Let, then, the immaterial fires, fiercer far 
than the flames which torture and consume the flesh, kindle upon us, 
for so the gold of a living faith will be purified from its dross, and prove 
its fitness to pass current in the kingdom of God. 

In the survey which we have attempted of existing ethical conditions, 
it has been our endeavor to estimate the facts uninfluenced by moral 
prepossessions. The task is a difficult one, and such prepossessions 
undetected may have disturbed our judgment. Nevertheless it can 
hardly be denied that the evidence thus presented justifies the verdict 
that there are manifestly both a dark side and a bright side to the situa- 
tion, thus confirming the words of Jesus that in the field of the Great 
Husbandman the wheat and the tares grow together. As to the rela- 
tive growth of each, while we cannot adopt the despairing view already 
quoted, nor on the other hand, that of unchristian philosophy and of 
some believers in Christ that Christianity will gradually extend its sway 
on earth and under the present dispensation until all men are brought 
as new-born subjects within the kingdom of God; we nevertheless 
seem to detect such signs of progress as to justify the hope that in a far 
greater measure than at present the spirit and principles of the gospel 
will be practically exemplified by those who bear the name of Christ 
and subdue to themselves in outward allegiance the mass of mankind. 
We cannot indeed affirm this, but must hold ourselves ready for the 
appearance of Christ in his second personal advent according to the 
Scriptures, However, while so looking for his ‘‘ Glorious Appearing,”’ 
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we would be found when he does come seeking a far wider dominion of 
our Lord than the world has ever yet seen. His people cannot err if 
however or whenever he may manifest himself he shall find them with 
loins girded and lights burning, earnestly striving to do his will as dis- 
closed in his final Commission, and as indicated by his unfolding provi- 
dence. In any event they are heirs of the future and children of hope 
(Rom. 15 : 13). 


4 


CONCLUSION 


This book has been written under the conviction that holy Scripture 
is in substance a special revelation from God of moral principles in 
accordance with which he governs moral creatures: a revelation which 
does not make but makes known eternal truth. Following its guidance 
we have pursued a path which leads to conclusions touching human life 
and destiny that may be stated in summary thus : 

1. That man is in ethical character as his generic, or fundamental, 
purpose is, but ethics is ultimately grounded in God ; a man, therefore, 
has an adequate moral purpose only when he makes moral likeness to 
God (or in equivalent phrase, pleasing God) his supreme object of 
desire and effort. Since ethics is grounded in God, ethical character 
can be perfected only in moral union with him. 

2. That man having been created in the image of God is normally 
fitted to receive and interpret God’s revelation of himself in the human 
constitution, in nature, in human history, and in the Scriptures, finding 
in the latter the key to the other revelations of the divine character 
and will. 

3. That man still bears the divine image, defaced though it is, and 
by consequence there is in him an inescapable response to the ethical 
demand of the moral nature of God. 

4. That man is conscious of a moral schism between himself and 
God, a schism to which nature, human history, and Scripture bear con- 
sentient witness. 

5. That the relation which the Creator, a personal, paternal sover- 
eign, holds to man is essentially a vital relation, as the authority of a 
human father grows out of his vital relation to his child. 

6. That the relation which God as sovereign holds to his universe 
is primarily one of immanent guidance and control, preserving unsup- 
pressed the relative independence of created entities, whether of matter 
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or spirit which possess secondary existence by virtue of their created 
essential qualities or energies. 

7. That the relation of God to his universe is mediated by Christ, 
in his three-fold activity as Creator, providential Ruler, and Redeemer. 

8. That creation and providence have in redemption their final 
cause and vindication. 

9g. That redemption is in its deepest meaning ethical, whether we 
consider it in its origin in God, in its development in the mission of 
his Son, in the work of his Spirit, in the training of the race, or in its 
consummation. Whatever other aspects it has—for example, the legal 
phase of the divine government, the transformation of the body after 
the image of Christ, and the deliverance of the earth from the bond- 
age of corruption—essential as these are regarded in themselves and 
as necessary to any adequate conception of redemption in the wideness 
of its scope, they are but the outward consequences and exhibition 
of its inner secret. 

10. That since Christ sustains a vital relation to the race as Creator 
and immanent upholder, to humanity he could and did manifest and 
complete in time God’s eternal atonement by the cross for the sins of 
the world. 

11. That the race of mankind, as thus appears, was created under 
grace in the sense that so far as the natural vital relation of the Creator 
to his ‘‘offspring’’—a relation which exists independent of human 
choice—could secure the benefits of the atonement, all men share in 
those benefits ; but since a portion of the race are subjected to a moral 
probation of grace, its full benefits inure to such of these as become 
by choice, through a vital realization and appropriation of the Great 
Sacrifice in the personal experience of repentance and faith, adopted 
children of God and rightful heirs, 

12. That so far as men yield themselves to the inworking of God by 
his Spirit, and obey his will as otherwise made known, they will become 
as individuals and in their social relations progressively transformed into 
the image of him who created them. 

13. That the free agency of man is jealously guarded by a ‘‘ faith- 
ful Creator,’’ so that no burden of individual moral responsibility rests 
upon any which he cannot justly bear. 

14. That the great gift of free moral choice, whereby man is lifted 
out of and above the plane of natural selection into the lofty realm of 
rational selection, inseparably involves the possibility, which confronts 
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us as an actuality, of the dual moral aspect of society and the pro- 
gressive development side by side of righteousness and unrighteousness. 

15. That Christ fulfilling his specific mission as the world’s Redeemer 
seeks to save sinners, and will save all who do not willfully neglect and 
resist the saving ministry of his Spirit in the application of the atone- 
ment which God has made through him. 

16. That in cases where personal sinfulness, as distinguished from 
race corruption, is wholly due to the limitations of heredity and envi- 
ronment, means for overcoming which are not within the reach of the 
creature, these constitute a ground for the exercise of sovereign grace 
in regeneration and the bestowment of the gift of eternal life. 

17. That the peril of the loss of the soul, a loss which the Redeemer 
himself warns us with startling emphasis is possible, increases, according 
to his own explicit teaching, in proportion to moral light enjoyed and 
rejected. 

18. That the peril of the loss of the soul culminates in Christendom, 
and especially among those in Christendom to whom the gospel of God’s 
grace has been made known in its greatest purity ; for a pagan by choice 
under the shadow of the cross is in a more hopeless case morally than 
a pagan by inheritance and environment, this by the inherent working 
of the principle that the gospel is either ‘‘a savor of life unto life or of 
death unto death’’—a truth which ought to be rung in the ears of a 
heedless world, and the sleeping ‘‘virgins’’ in the organized church, like 
a fire bell in the night, since it is in Christendom that not only does 
virtue achieve its most complete transformation of human character 
after the image of Jesus Christ, but sin manifests itself, however dis- 
guised as an angel of light, in its most malignant form, exceeding, if pos- 
sible, the redeeming grace of God ; and since, also, a vivid conception 
of this truth is a necessary condition of that more earnest, more ag- 
gressive, and purer manifestation by the church of the new life in God, 
her indispensable equipment for the task of making the conquests for 
her Lord to which she is summoned in these later days. 

19. That the growth of moral good and moral evil, inextricably 
mingled, will go on until both have exhibited by their fruits their inmost 
nature, so far as it lies in the divine purpose that they shall do so on 
earth, when the wheat shall be separated from the tares in the second 
personal coming of Christ, and the great events foretold in the Scrip- 
tures as attending his appearing shall usher in the final triumph of 


redeeming grace. 
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Morality, Christian, excludes commercialism, 
57. 

Moral recovery, possible only through Christ 
of the cross, 141. 

Motive, Missionary: nature of, 324; change 
of range of, 464. 

Money: use of, a revelation of character, 245 ; 
not a real possession, 246. 

“Morality'of brutes,” signification of, 253. 

Monism, two phases of, 446. 

Muirhead, Prof. J. H.: definition of ethics, 5; 
on rational selection, 35; on mental unity, 
46. 

Miiller, George, on prayer, 288. 

Murray, Dr. Andrew: on rational selection, 
86; on death to sin, 154. 


Nature: duty to, indirect, 353; largeness of, 
854, 
Neander, on righteousness, 218. 
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Needs, man’s, manifoldness of, 417. 
Newspapers, Christian influence of, 468. 


Obligation: is it of the intellect or sensibil- 
ity? 72; definition of, 72; Warburton on, 
75; in what sense self-imposed, 76; how 
conditioned, 77. 

Obedience, its root in faith, 106. 

Optimism: peril of, 455, 456; Christian, 457; 
the difficulty of, 363. 

Orr, Dr. James, on human responsibility, 103. 

Osgood, Dr. Howard, on Egyptian morality, 9. 

Ovid, on the supremacy of right, 170. 


Patton, Dr. William, definition of ethics, 4. 

Paley, definition of ethics, 4. 

Pascal, on life, 46. 

Pardon: relation of, to penitence, 91, 214 ; dis- 
tinguished from“ passing over,’’ 138; possi- 
bility of, 370, 376. 

Paradox, unity in, 177. 

Parents, duty of, to children, 335. 

Parentage : its justification, 254; responsibil- 
ity of, 333. 

Personality: elements of, 27; the solemnity 
of, 49. 

Pelagianism, definition of, 170. 

Perfection, nature of moral, 171. 

Peace, Christian, nature of, 280, 282. 

Penance, distinguished from repentence, 426. 

Pessimism, the peril of, 456. 

Peace, civil: condition of, 69; guarantees of, 
69, 313. 

Philosophy : conflicting systems of, 443; im- 
portance of, 446 ; its service to Christianity, 
470. 

Pharaoh, the hardening of his heart, 185. 

Plan of God, inclusiveness of, 273. 

Plato, on the soul divided against itself, 118. 

Pleasure, a subsidiary end, 66, 

Poets, Christian influence of, 468. 

“Positive institutions,’ distinguished from 
moral duties 329. 

Porter, Dr. Noah: his definition of ethics, 4; 
on obligation, 75. 

Prayer: rationality of, 283 ; conditions of, 284 ; 
duty of, to God, 360; duty of intercessory, 364, 

Probation: Bishop Butler on, 148; a second, 
166; a future, 176. 

Profanity, kinds of, 367. 

Progress: false theory of, 222; evidences of, 
439, 

Progress, Moral: nature of, 421, 474; pro- 
gramme of, 423-427 ; duality of, 430; through 
death, 457. 

Property, right of, 240. 

Providence, spiritual interpretation of, 295. 

Psychology, physiological, view of extremists 
of this school, 173. 
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Purpose of God, must be an experience of God, 
19. 


Race, The, in what sense redeemed, 146. 

Recreation, its importance, 51, 66. 

Regeneration: its necessity, 171; the Holy 
Spirit the agent in, 171. 

Religion, essential in education, 250. 

Religions, Ethnic, immorality of, 391. 

Renan, Ernest, on Jesus, 213. 

Repentance: nature of, 153; inseparable from 
faith, 153; in what sense within man’s pow- 
er, 165. 

Responsibility, individual, 192. 

Revelation : infallibility of, 301; necessity of, 
470. 

Rights, Human, origin of, 239. 

Robinson, Dr. E. G., on personality, 28. 

Rowland, Prof. H. A., on the uncertainty of 
scientific theory, 89. 


Sainthood : false conception of, 424; the true, 
426-429, 

Salvation : possible only through Christ cru- 
cified, 181 ; ignorance of the historical Christ 
no bar to, 182; without probation, 174; of 
infants, 174 ; a question of moral liberty, 184; 
wider meaning of, 826, 422; a process, 461. 

Schaff, Dr. Philip, on the atonement, 146. 

Schimmelmann, Countess, conversion of, 190. 

Schism, moral, in man, 261. 

Science, physical, service of, to Christianity, 
469. 

Scriptures, spiritual interpretation of, 295. 

Self, The larger, conditions of, 317. 

Self-deceit, its possibility, 70. 

Self-defense, a natural appetence, 44. 

Self-denial, distinguished from asceticism, 161. 

Self-love: the guiding law in social relations, 
60; distinguished from selfishness, 61. 

Self-respect, duty of, 339, 343. 

Sensibility, its function, 47. 

Sensitivity, distinguished from sensibility, 47. 

Sermon on the Mount, fulfillment in Jesus, 
267. 

Service: the duty of, 822; nobility of, 342. 

Shedd, Dr. W. G. T.: on human nature as 
man’s primal law, 42; on relation of intel- 
lect to action, 48 ; on union with God, 151. 

Sin: universal consciousness of, 89; Satanic 
element of, 90; insanity of, 107; a vital 
force, 114; its nature, 125, 138; guilty con- 
tinuance in, 181, 196 ; deliverance from, 377; 
disclosed by law, 185; its worst manifesta- 
tion, 198; conviction of, 210, 218; the issue 
of, 215 ; unconsciousness of, 204, 207. 

Slavery, moral, definition of, 41. 

Smyth, Dr. Newman, on relation of religion to 
ethics, 3. 
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Socialism : the problem of, 414-418; Christian, 
460. 

Social organizations, relative claim of, 349. 

Social problems, relation of a church to, 407, 
410, 411, 412, 413, 418, 419, 420. 

Society: ideal conception of, 304; present 
state of, 306. 

Soul, The, a unit, 79. 

Sovereignty of God : its nature, 176; its moral 
limitation, 177, 380, 389. 

Spencer, Herbert, on social corruption, 234, 

Spirit, Holy: his relation to human activity, 
101; his mission, 208 ; gift of, 295 ; resistance 
to, 296 ; dependence of Jesus upon, 297. 

Spirit of Christ, false use of the term, 222. 

State, The: ideal of, 344; government of, 346; 
its powers, 347, 359; may forfeit its author- 
ity, 348. 

Stevens, Prof. W. A., onservice of self through 
service to others, 60. 

Strenuous Christian life, necessity of, 255. 

Strong, Dr. A. H.: on union with Christ, 152 ; 
on the probation of the sinner, 173. 

Struggle for existence, lesson of, 254. 


Taylor, Isaac, on the supremacy of moral 
principles, 137. 

Temptation, its possibility inseparable from 
finiteness, 96, 104. 

Tests of faith, the value of, 472. 

The temperance question, the complexity of, 
410. 

The true, the beautiful, and the good, har- 
mony of, 72. 

Tholuck, Dr. A.: on spiritual interpretation, 
21; on the inheritance of the meek, 278. 

Thoreau, on effect of a noble love, 160. 

Triumph of the Christian, secret of, 278. 

Trustee, A, definition of, 239. 

Truth, relation of, to character, 387. 

Tyndall, Dr. John: on relation of spirit and 
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body, 31, 100; on evolution, 85; on the dis- 
tinction between science as fact and hy- 
pothesis, 89. 


Union with Christ, rests on the natural union 
with God, 152. 

Unity : bond of, among evil men, 225 ; of Chris- 
tians, 464. 

Unevangelized, The, responsibility of, 180. 

Unworldliness, nature of Christian, 458-462. 

Utilitarianism: absence of, in the Christian 
motive, 219 ; produces imitation of the Chris- 
tian virtues, 227, 431. 


Van Lennep, Dr. Henry J., on tares and wheat, 
226. 

Vinet, Dr. A., on the relation of will to faith, 
48. 

Virtue: the quality of, possible to fallen man, 
116, 119; nature of true, 210. 

Vivisection, moral peril of, 357. 


War: its source in man, 69; restraints of, 69. 

Warfield, Dr. Benj. B., on infant salvation, 174. 

Wayland, Dr. Francis: on sovereignty and 
free agency, 177; on man’s relation to the 
lower animals, 358; on Dr. Adoniram Jud- 
son, 457. 

Wealth, right use of, 241. 

Webster, Daniel, on responsibility, 29. 

Wesley, Charles, on humility, 401. 

Wife, subjection of, to husband, 333. 

Wilkinson, Dr. W. C., on the humanity of 
Christ, 99. 

Will: relation of, to faith, 48; opposition of, to 
God, 186. 

Will of God, can be morally opposed, 369. 

Woman, rights of, 334. 

World: meaning of, in Scripture, 217 ; Chris- 
tian’s use of, 459, 462 ; separation from, 460. 


Worship, man fitted for, 432. 
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Accepting holy Scripture in the substance and unity of its teaching as a unique revela- 
tion from God of the principles in accordance with which he governs and saves sinful men 
as moral beings; and regarding the New Testament as the authoritative interpreter of the 
Old; the citations below are given not as an exhaustive exhibition of the teaching of the 
Bible upon the points considered, but rather as illustrative statements of the positions taken 
in the exposition attempted in the book. 
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Robins, Henry Ephraim, 1827-1917. 
The ethics of the Christian life; or The 
f right living, py Henry E. Robins 


science oO 
fith & Rowland press, 


... Philadelphia, Grif 


1904. 
xviii, 488p. 23cm. 


“1. Christian ethics. I. Title. 
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